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FRONTISPIECE 


Oftentimes have | heard you speak of 
one who commits a wrong as though he 
were not one of you, but a stranger unto 
you and an intruder upon your world. 

But | say that even as the holy and the 
righteous cannot rise beyond the highest 
which is in each one of you, 

So the wicked and the weak cannot fall 
lower than the lowest which is in you also. 

And as a single leaf turns not yellow 
but with the silent knowledge of the 
whole tree, 

So the wrong-doer cannot do wrong 
without the hidden will of you all. 

Like a procession you walk together to- 
wards your god-self. 

You are the way and the wayfarers. 
And when one of you falls down he falls 
for those behind him, a caution against the 
stumbling stone. 

Ay, and he falls for those ahead of 
him, who though faster and surer of foot, 
yet removed not the stumbling stone. 

—The Prophet - by Kahlil Gibran 





Reprinted from The Prophet by Kahlil Gibran with permission of the publisher, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1923 by Kahlil Gibran; renewal copyright 195) 
by Administrators C.T.A. of Kahlil Gibran Estate, and Mary G. Gibran. 
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KEYNOTES 


In his interesting study “Intercultural Comparisons in the History of 
Science,” Erwin W. Fellows presents the differentiating religious and social 
characteristics of several representative cultures as they affected scientific 
knowledge and progress. He suggests that modern facilities for diffusion 
of scientific achievements will make possible new insights and contribute 
to the solution of many of the current world problems. 





Hans B. C. Spiegel reports briefly on his experiences during a recent so- 
journ in Germany as director of a fellowship unit of the International Institute 
of Human Relations. Particularly does he emphasize the value and need of 
the face-to-face contacts that characterize these gatherings, as well as other 
aspects of international communication. He deplores, however, the apparent 
ineffectuality of current efforts and activities in that direction and advises that 
“global readjustments must be supported by all individuals and groups who 
envision a world community”; and that “a task of this magnitude casts many 
of us into the arena of politics and of mobilizing public opinion.” 





“A Philosophy of Leadership” by D. W. Gotshalk emphasizes three 
minimum requirements for leadership: intellectual capacity, moral vision, and 
executive talent. |The author's proposals are direct and practical with concrete 
suggestions for implementation. ‘Leaders in the field of knowledge and 
education must keep the structure of knowledge together so that whatever 
mutually enhancing powers its areas have may be given suitable scope. 
Especially must leaders in the field of action be increasingly superior and 
competent.” 





Howard W. Polsky’s review of the major studies in the “Sociology of 
Adolescence’ is amply documented and contains many valuable suggestions on 
a current problem in our society. The author projects few personal suggestions, 
but raises many significant questions: ‘Are ‘the regressing and growing, re- 
belling and maturing youths’ reacting to that kernel of every neurosis, the 
Oedipus Complex? Or is it rather another manifestation of the increasing 
structual tensions within the social system? Is each approach partially true? 
If so, how can they be reconciled?” 





The three authors responsible for ‘“Three Chinese Communities in the 
British Commonwealth” (Morton H. Fried, Maurice Broady and N. Brickleen 
Fong), discuss the extent to which Chinese groups within these areas affiliate 
and integrate with community affairs. Furthermore, they present in explana- 
tion certain conditions and attitudes on the part of both the native and immi- 
grant groups that influence such community integration. 
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KEYNOTES 


In a significant article Charles V. Hamilton discusses the Tuskegee Gerry- 
mander. In the author's words: ‘“This paper attempts (1) to examine this 
State legislative action in the light of . . . the Constitution of the United States, 
and the previous tendency of the United States Supreme Court not to involve 
itself in ‘political questions’; and (2) to emphasize what seem to be the larger 
social and political implications involved for the proponents as well as for the 
entire nation.” 





In “Some Sociological Aspects of Prison Mentality” J. S. Roucek empha- 
sizes that personality and attitudes of the prison administrative personnel are 


oftentimes responsible for prisoner reactions. He suggests ways in which 
such reactions may be prevented or modified. 





The title of Edward L. Jackson’s brief article indicates the trend of his 
thinking (‘‘Desegregation Changed the Practices: Integration Must Establish 
the Values”). He points out several essential values that should come with 
integration, and forecasts the future of the integration movement on an optimis- 
tic note. 





“The Sewickley Community Center” throws in relief what is true of 
thousands of other “‘centers’’ and ‘‘agencies’’ aiming at democratic structure and 
administration. The perverted connotations of many of the terms used in our 
American society would make an interesting study for research. Given two 
determinant slogans: ‘Is my name written there?’ (on the roster of administra- 
tion or membership), and “Is the name (or title of our organization) “demo- 
cratic’’—what matters the spirit? One sympathizes with the educated and 
capable young director who must strive for progress against such odds. 





Arthur J. Dibden implies in full measure reasons for the successes and 
failures of our ‘Councils’ and ““Commissions’” on Human Relations. He makes 
a plea for sincerity of convictions and earnestness in endeavor to realize the 
avowed purposes of the Commission that he represents. This case study, how- 
ever, is representative of thousands of others scattered over our land. The 
problem in all human relationships seems to be to actualize what is conceived 


as equitable. 





Special Sections 
The editor invites especial attention to Ralph Templin’s “Conscience and 
the State” in his Human Frontiers. Since in a democracy the State is the servant 
of the people, his analysis, criticism, and evaluation of our current type of “the 
democratic way of life’ challenge the rank and file citizenry for sanction or 


repudiation. 
All of the other Special Sections are replete with valuable information. 
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INTERCULTURAL COMPARISON IN THE 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


ERWIN W. FELLOWS 


Attempts to explain the failure of systematic scientific inquiry to 
develop, to any great extent, in literate societies other than the Western 
European have been frequent, but not always very satisfactory. Possi- 
bly one should wonder that scientific knowledge developed even in 
one area, rather than trying to explain its absence elsewhere. _In this 
article, the writer offers a brief discussion of some of the conditions 
which have been regarded as significant in considering science in 
Chinese, Arabic-Muslim, and Indian cultures, supplemented by a few 
remarks on science in ancient Greece. 

Chinese 

It has long been recognized that Chinese culture in certain eras, 
reached great intellectual heights, produced many scholars, and made 
many technological advances which were not always known to the West 
until much later. Among these technological achievements were papei, 
block printing, printing with movable type, cast iron wheelbarrow, mag- 
netic compass, gunpowder, silk, porcelain, and the use of coal and 
natural gas. Chinese artistic achievements were also notable. There 
were definite specific accomplishments in mathematics and astronomy, 
particularly during the periods from 200 B.C. to 300 A.D. and from 
the fifth to the eighth centuries. There was an extensive literature 
on agriculture and medicine. Yet no comprehensive system of scien- 
tific knowledge, no systematic pattern of empirical inquiry, ever de- 
veloped. 

Chinese scholars devoted their efforts primarily to literary com. 
mentaries on classical works, the latter often histories or encyclopedias. 
These literary scholars, however, dominated governmental administra- 
tive and educational institutions, making alternative forms of intel- 
lectual activity difficult. Education emphasized a literary tradition. 
The civil service system was the only important road to prestige afte: 
the 6th century, and its examinations stressed knowledge of literary 
classics. Thus, intellectual attention was directed away from original 
inquiry and study of nature. 
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The Chinese language may have been a handicap to science. Diffi- 
culty in mastering the vast number of ideographic symbols restricted 
learning to a small (but not necessarily hereditary) elite. However, 
some degree of literacy was probably as widespread in China as in any 
culture before very recent times. It is also possible that it is difficult 
to deal with abstractions in a language of that type. Granet main- 
tained that the Chinese language is not adapted for analysis of ideas 
but for communication of attitudes or orientation of conduct. Its 
“words” do not differentiate levels of abstraction and are not combined 
by grammatical rules. Rhythm is more important than syntax in organ- 
izing thought. Thus, a lack of interest in abstraction and quanti- 
fication, according to Granet, is related to the character of the Chinese 
language. 

Confucian beliefs, dominant in most of Chinese history, had 
little to say about nature or reality; their emphasis was on interpersonal 
ethics, often of a ritual-ceremonial character. This type of ethics 
also constituted an important part of the content of education. Taoists, 
on the other hand, were interested in nature but not in reason. Their 
thought seldom developed any logical or systematic character. The 
failure of any group of thinkers to combine an interest in nature with 
a respect for reason may be a primary limiting factor in Chinese science. 
When there was an interest in nature, the attitude towards it was 
generally one of appreciation or passive co-operation, in contrast with 
the active, controlling approach more characteristic of science. Chinese 
religion (if that term is appropriate) was generally tolerant of diver- 
gent beliefs, but this permissiveness was not accompanied by any posi- 
tive incentive for the acquiring of knowledge. In practice, Confucian 
teachings tended to be interpreted as the following of rigid rules, 
and Taoist doctrine degenerated into magic and superstition. 


A reverence for ancestry, age, and tradition have been general 
characteristics of Chinese culture. This attitude has had a frustrating 
effect on science wherever it has existed. The Chinese family has 
been a dominant social institution, obedience a primary virtue. The 
focus on family and community as the center of loyalty and values 
discouraged the development, on the one hand, of those individualistic 
values which seem to motivate scientific inquiry; and, on the other, 
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of the impersonal, universalistic standards which serve as criteria of 
validity. 

Chinese philosophers failed to give much attention to the theory of 
knowledge or to the use of language for forensic or investigational 
purposes. Their concept of law was ethical and particularistic, rather 
than the descriptive and universalistic concept developed in the West. 
Chinese philosophy, according to many students of the subject, is 
characterized by an interest in the concrete and indeterminate, rather 
than the abstract, general, or logical. 

The technological products of China apparently were not fully 
utilized. Printing was used to assure that writings were reproduced 
with exact uniformity, rather than to diffuse knowledge. There was 
little industrial exploitation of invention, and little attempt to relate 
technology to theoretical knowledge. The record of Chinese science 
has impressed some observers as one of isolated achievements, without 
a general method. A considerable portion of Chinese scientific 
activity was devoted to the gathering of data (e.g., meteorological) 
which form an essential part of science, but the investigations seldom 
advanced to a hypothetico-deductive way of thinking characteristic of 
more fully developed science. Their aim was generally descriptive 
rather than predictive. Their motivation was basically practical 
rather than theoretical. This “practical” interest hindered the de- 
velopment of a freer kind of inquiry basic in scientific advance. 

Chinese culture is generally regarded as maintaining a high 
degree of homogeneity, in relative isolation from other advanced 
cultures, over a long period of time. It may be that Western historians 
have exaggerated both the homogeneity and the isolation. However, 
so far as they did exist, both of these conditions were doubtless un- 
favorable to the development of science, which seems to thrive on the 
stimulation obtained from cultural variety and intercultural contacts. 

The bureaucratic structure of Chinese society thwarted the de- 
velopment of other forms of social organization, especially those 
associated with the more individualistic forms of economic and intel- 


lectual activity which accompanied the rise of science in Europe. The 


development of this centralized political structure in China has been 
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interpreted as resulting from the need for control of irrigation systems." 

Needham, in his comprehensive study of Chinese science now in 
process of publication, suggests that Chinese thought is an instance of 
social context being emphasized too much and too soon. A separation 
of science and values may have been a necessary step in the development 
of science, according to Needham, even if they are again joined at a 
later stage. The separation did not occur in China. Chinese thought 
is profoundly organic in character (a character which it shares with 
Chinese culture and society generally). But organic theory was not 
appropriate for science at that stage of development; atomistic mechan- 
ism was. For nineteenth and twentieth century science, organicism is 
required; and Needham presents evidence to show that Europe may 
have derived some of its organic philosophy from China, via Leibniz. 
The chief criticism which might be directed at this view is that it im- 
plies that science could only have developed in one fixed sequence, 
the pattern followed in the West where mechanism and materialism 
preceded a more “organic” point of view. Possibly this is so, but :t 
is not easy to demonstrate. 


Arabic 

In considering the limited development of science in Arabic culture, 
it must first be recognized that Arabic science was world leader from 
approximately the eighth to the twelfth centuries.2 The achievements 
of that period were based primarily on ancient Greek science, second- 
arily on Indian and Babylonian—especially in mathematics. In turn, 
they influenced the rise of European science beginning with the twelfth 
century “Renaissance.” One of the explanations for the flourishing 
of Arabic science may be the plurality of cultures (Syrian, Persian, 
Egyptian, Christian, Hebrew, even Roman), which were brought into 





1The concept of a type of society which might be characterized as a pre-indus- 
trial totalitarian bureaucracy, in which control of water is an important factor, has 
been developed especially by Wittfogel. This “hydraulic society’ occurred in China, 
India, and Islam, and, to varying extents, elsewhere (Roman, Inca, Maya civiliza- 
tions), but was notably absent in classical Greece and medieval Europe. 


2The use of the term “Arabic” may deserve a word of explanation. We are 
referring to a culture characterized by the Islamic religion and the Arabic language, 
and (especially in more recent times) by a considerable degree of homogeneity and 
interaction. The science which flourished between the eighth and twelfth cen- 
turies, in the area extending from Persia to Spain, existed in the framework of 
that culture. Most of it was conducted in the Arabic language, some in Persian. 
For discussion of the term “Arabic” see Mieli, La science arabe, sect. 13, pp. 76-78. 
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contact with one another by the rapid diffusion of Islam. Original 
Arabic achievements were notable in mathematics, astronomy, chemis- 
try, optics, pharmacy, and medicine; philology and lexicography also 
received considerable attention. Historically, the primary role of 
Arabic science is usually seen as a means of transmission between 
Ancient Greece and the modern world, and between the Orient and 
the West. After the twelfth century, Arabic science rapidly declined. 
The question to be discussed, then, in considering Arabic science, is 
why this promising beginning progressed no further than it did. 


A reason frequently ascribed for this thwarted development is 
the failure of science in Muslim areas to free itself from the domi- 
nation of theology. Many Arabic-speaking scientists were not Muslim, 
but their work was no doubt limited by the restrictions of the surround- 
ing culture. A considerable degree of fanaticism on the part of its 
adherents may have made the influence of Islam on science the more 
damaging. However, this intolerance never took the extreme form 
of the Christian inquisition. Groups of Jews and others were per- 
mitted to continue their cultural existence, subject to the paying of 
tribute. In other specific respects, Islam may have hindered scientific 
development: by its prohibition of dissection, by restrictions on the 
pictorial representation of organisms, by a prejudice against printing 
which, according to Sarton, limited the diffusion of knowledge as 
late as the nineteenth century. 


Islam was an all-encompassing sort of ideology, difficult to 
change, and with no distinction between the realms of sacred and 
secular. The results of scientific investigation were regarded as 
predetermined. As von Grunebaum puts it, to the average Muslim 
investigator “the sciences were fundamentally a stable system of 
formal and material truths communicated to man for safekeeping in 
what we should call prehistoric times’* The dominant conceptions 
of the world and of man were static ones: man’s efforts were unim- 
portant (the word “Islam” means resignation). A concept of pro- 
gress was lacking; indeed, change was felt to be almost certainly 
for the worse. Consequently, except for a very few, there was 





8Medieval Islam, p. 328. 
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little motive for inquiry, and inquiry was more likely to be devoted to 
the past than to the future. The emphasis on translating the work 
of the ancient Greeks shows the Arabic orientation to the past. Of 
course, the remarkable content of the Greek heritage made possible 
the high level of science maintained in the eighth to twelfth centuries. 
Neither was attempt made, except in the case of medicine, to apply 
knowledge for the improvement of man’s welfare. The idea of con- 
trolling or altering nature for man’s benefit was not a prominent com- 
ponent of Arabic science. By the thirteenth century, Islam had im- 
posed a restrictive cultural uniformity on the large area under its 
domination, and religious orthodoxy had increased to a point where 
its restrictive influence on science could not be overcome. 


The existence of slavery and an accompanying lack of respect 
for those who worked with their hands were unfavorable for empirical 
practices in Arabic lands. A general complex of values which includes 
an emphasis on personal-social relations, personal dignity, tribal loyalty, 
and revenge as a means of settling disputes seems opposed to the 
impersonal standards required for scientific activity. These values 
were probably developed as a part of a nomadic way of life. They 
were not directly connected with Islam, and may have been of minor 
importance in the larger urban centers. 


Another type of explanation stresses the lack of energy sources 
for the development of industry, with a resulting lack of technology 
and engineering. Science seems to flourish where there is reciprocal 
stimulation with such industrial practices. Adequate educational insti- 
tutions for scientific training were not developed. Political institutions 
were not separated from religious, nor was there (until very recently) 
a realm of secular law separate from religious. Political behavior was 
not measured by the basically impersonal standards of honesty and 
efficiency applied (even if to only a small degree) in the West. 


Arabic intellectual activity, outside of a concentration on theology, 
was likely to be directed into poetry, compilation of anecdotes, ency- 
clopedias, grammar, or rhetoric. Literary eloquence was highly valued. 
The universities stressed knowledge of Islam rather than “inferior” 
Greek science; so that the transmission of science (other than medicine) 
depended almost entirely on private instruction. 
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Finally, some external influences may have contributed to the 
decline of Arabic science. Mongol invaders from the East and Chris- 
tian Crusaders from the West were a serious blow to Arabic culture 
in the eastern Mediterranean area; Christian forces compelled Arab 
retreat in Spain. However much the European groups contributed 
to the decline of Arabic culture, they were also important means of 
transmitting Arabic science to Europe. 

The lack of a secular aspect of man’s activities, free from 
theological restrictions; the lack of humanist conception of man; 
reverence for the past; the tendency to value elaborate verbal expressive- 
ness above original thought—these seem important cultural elements 
in restricting the use which the Arabic world was able to make of its 
Greek and Indian heritage. Its achievements during the ‘‘medieval” 
period may have been a result in part of the deliberate encouragement 
of translations from the Greek on the part of the Caliphs; but the 
cultural characteristics of Arabic civilization itself apparently pre- 
vented any great progress beyond the level of the past. 


Indian 

Study of any aspect of Indian culture is made difficult by the 
inadequacy of historical record. Almost all students of Indian culture 
lament the lack of reliable dates and the absence of historical con- 
sciousness. An additional complicating factor when dealing with the 
history of science is uncertainty over the nature of the relationship 
between India and Greece. 

Indian achievements in mathemathics are particularly notable. In 
addition to a positional system of numbers and a symbol for zero, ad- 
vanced mathematical techniques were developed, including the solution 
of second degree equations. Since India was once a rather highly indus- 
trialized nation, it may be that industrial chemistry was well developed, 
but little is known of its achievements. Physics was but little developed, 
except for acoustics. Atomic theories were held by some groups, but, 
so far as can now be told, these were only speculative and had 
little more than a coincidental relationship to more modern theories. 
(Those who stress the significance of these beliefs overlook the fact 
that the distinctive aspect of science is not the content of its theories, 
but the way in which its theories are formulated and tested.) Con- 
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siderable skill was shown in metallurgy. Medicine, surgery, and 
pharmacy were highly developed; this advance may have been related, 
to some extent, to the interest in Yoga and control of the body. Formal 
logic and epistemology received much attention, though it is possible 
that their effect on science was an inhibiting one. The study of 
language, especially grammar, reached a high level. Generally, the 
period from the third century B.C. to the eighth century A.D. seems 
to be the time of greatest achievement; i.e., somewhat after the classic 
period of Greek science, overlapping the Hellenistic period, but before 
the Arabic peak and before the Muslim invasions of India. The 
peak of achievement was probably about the sixth century. Buddhism 
was the dominant religion during most of this period. There may 
have been scientific werk at an even earlier date, but the chronology 
is very uncertain. Little is known of the advanced urban culture 
which existed in parts of India as much as five thousand years ago. 
Some parts of Indian science may have been transmitted to China, 
and, via Arabic culture, to Europe. 

The reason most often cited for the limited development of 
science in India is the strong dominance of religion in all phases of 
thought and action. It has also been noted, however, that the 
content of some Indian beliefs (especially Buddhism and Jainism) 
appears quite compatible with science in such respects as an emphasis 
on reason, a relativistic view of knowledge, an agnostic attitude. But 
these doctrines were not associated with a habit of empirical inquiry, 
a desire for social improvement, or a cumulative technology. 

The basic emphasis of Buddhism on immediate experience (a 
rather mystical approach to knowledge) is in marked contrast with 
the scientific approach which, after all, is experience mediated by 
analysis. Since the material world was regarded as unimportant 
and desire as evil, there was little incentive for investigating it. 
Buddhism was, within its limitations, a highly rationalistic and logi- 





4F. S. C. Northrop maintains that all Oriental civilizations are characterized by 
a high valuation of the immediate apprehension of an all-embracing esthetic con- 
tinuum which is emotionally charged, indeterminate, and ineffable. Western civi- 
lization, in contrast, emphasizes the theoretically designated or postulationally 
formulated. The Orient emphasizes the esthetic rather than the theoretical and 
tends to regard theoretical knowledge as illusory. 
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cal system of thought; it was largely replaced in India by sects which 
were much less so. 

The restrictive influence of Indian religion seems to stem in 
large measure not so much from the content of its beliefs, which, as 
already mentioned, were tolerant of variety and sometimes bore a 
surprising resemblance to modern science, as from the fact that it 
enjoined strict conformity in behavior. The individual was subordi- 
nated, not only to caste, but to the autonomous village community 
and the joint family system. This provided a very stable social structure 
and perhaps a high degree of psychological security, as well as a basis 
for the continuity of Indian culture over a long period of time; but 
it did not provide a stimulus for scientific inquiry. 

The Indian caste system, with its sharp restrictions on occupational 
mobility and social contacts, greatly limited the utilization of human 
abilities in all fields, including the scientific. This system was associ- 
ated with Hindu or Brahmanical religions rather than Buddhist. The 
great number of languages and dialects in India made communication 
difficult. 

Since the Muslim invasion of India in the twelfth century, a 
cultural bifurcation has existed in the peninsula. While the contact of 
divergent cultures is often a stimulating condition, in this case the 
hostility and lack of communication between the cultures may have 
thwarted the potential benefits to either. 


Greek 

The achievements of the ancient Greeks are well known. We 
shall not attempt to summarize them here. Although the Greeks 
drew on the work of Egyptians and Babylonians, their own accomplish- 
ments in science far exceeded those of Arabic, Chinese, or Indian civi- 
lizations, and formed an important basis for the development of 
modern science. An initial period of achievement occurred in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C., but there were also significant advances during 
the Hellenistic period (fourth to first centuries B.C.). Such scientific 
advances as occurred during the Roman period of classical civilization 
were concentrated in areas under the fairly direct influence of Greece, 
especially at Alexandria. 
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The reasons for the flourishing of scientific activity among the 
Greeks are doubtless complex. Greece had the advantage of contact 
with many other cultures and was able to make use of their achieve- 
ments. Its languages benefited from an alphabet, which facilitated 
the diffusion of knowledge. Its commercial activity made possible 
a high degree of economic development and the existence of a sub- 
stantial class of persons who had the leisure time necessary for intel- 
lectual pursuits. These pursuits were not hampered by a strong 
central government, by a dominant religion or priesthood, or by any 
body of sacred writing—for none of these existed during the Golden 
Age of Greece. Greek mythology was nature-and man-oriented, rather 
than other-worldly. The orientation of Greek culture was humanist; 
it has been said that perhaps the greatest achievement of the Greeks 
was the discovery of man. This combination of a humanist orientation, 
without theological or political fetters, with an adequate economic 
base, and stimulated by contacts with other relatively advanced cultures, 
seems to be the general cultural pattern in which the spectacular Greek 
advances were made. 


Greek science also had serious limitations. While it was not under 
theological domination, it remained closely allied with philosophy. 
This alliance was sometimes harmful to science, especially as a result of 
the philosopher's emphasis on logic and his penchant for teleological 
explanations. The number of scientific thinkers living at any one 
time, particularly in the classical period, was small. Thus men of 
science were isolated from one another, both spatially and temporally. 
The institutional arrangements for a co-operative pursuit of investi- 
gations, while probably well ahead of those in other cultures already 
considered, were apparently inadequate to develop the co-operative, 
cumulative aspect of scientific inquiry. 


The Greek intellectual outlook was that of an aristocratic leisure 
class, with a contempt for manual work and a disdain for practical 
applicability of thought. The world was to be understood, rather 
than changed. Consequently, neither laboratory experiment nor tech- 
nology was developed as far as it might have been. The Greek eco- 
nomic system concentrated on slavery, contributed to these attitudes. 
It also concentrated purchasing power in small groups and so provided 
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little stimulus for the application of knowledge to increase the pro- 
duction of goods. It is possible, however, that wealth was more 
equitably distributed in Greece than in the three cultures previously 
discussed. 


Greek thought, like Chinese, was organic rather than mechanical. 
The Greek did not attempt to isolate a phenomenon from its natural 
context for purpose of study and artifical manipulation. If there 
is any validity to the thesis that a mechanistic point of view is necessary 
for the early development of science, this is another limiting factor in 
the history of Greek science. 


Finally, the penetration of mystery cults or religions from the 
Near and Middle East into the thought of later Greek and Roman 
culture was unfavorable for the continued advance of inquiry. This, 
in combination with political, economic, and social disturbances of 
the early Christian centuries, effectively eliminated the possibility of 
any resumption of the advance begun so auspiciously a few hundred 
years earlier. 


What conclusions can be drawn from the observations recorded 
in this paper? It is probably evident that no single factor will suffice 
to explain the low degree of scientific development in Chinese, Arabic, 
and Indian cultures. 

In considering the failure of mature science to develop in Arabic 
and Indian cultures, we have stressed the importance of the dominance 
of religion. More specifically, the intellectual component of religion 
(theology) virtually monopolized the interests of the learned of those 
societies and discouraged any search for alternative approaches (sec- 
ular, humanist, empirical) to experience. In China, on the other hand, 
this type of religious development did not occur to anywhere near as 
great an extent. Yet the character of the Chinese belief systems (whether 
they be called religious or not) exerted a serious limiting effect on 
science. While their orientation was broadly humanist, their con- 
centration was on the past and on the forms of social relationships, 
to the neglect of a study of present problems and natural events. 
While religion as an institution was not dominant in China as it was 
in Islam, Confucianism was closely allied with the Chinese state, 
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serving as its ideological support. This institutional combination 
exerted a strong conservative influence on all aspects of thinking 
and action. In Greece, the content of the belief systems was more 
favorable to a study of nature, and no strong “church-state” insti- 
tution developed. 

In Europe, science started in a society that was under theological 
domination. It succeeded, over an extended period of time, in dis- 
carding that influence. How was Europe able to succeed, where others 
failed? The Protestant Reformation undoubtedly helped, by weak- 
ening the monolithic character of the ideology and social structure of 
the medieval church and opening the doors to alternative interpre- 
tations of experience. These effects were enhanced by the development 
of individualistic economic forms (capitalism) which were outside the 
old established lines of authority and by the discovery of new parts of 
the world and new ways of living which presented an obvious chal- 
lenge to the old patterns of thought. This challenge might not have 
been accepted had not the old patterns been weakened by the splintering 
effects of Protestant sects and by the presence of a heritage of inde- 
pendent thought from the Greeks, transmitted in part via Arabic 
culture. This combination of external challenge (geographic dis- 
covery), internal weakening (Protestantism), and the presence of an 
alternative pattern of thought conducive to empirical inquiry (the 
heritage of Greek and Arabic science)—this is one way of describing 
the condition accompanying the rise of modern science. The external 
challenge was lacking in China and India; the internal weakening failed 
to develop in Arabic culture; the alternative patterns were not present 
in China and India. 

Approached in terms of social structure, that of Europe from 
the time of the Renaissance was more “open” and fluid than that of 
China, India, and Arabic lands. An independent merchant class de- 
veloped in Europe, from earlier beginnings in Greece. Social mobility 
was greater; there were more paths of advancement. In Europe, 
too, there was more interest in the reform and improvement of society 
and in the betterment of man’s condition. Utopian ideals were im- 
portant in Greek thought. In India, China, and the Arabic world, 
these interests failed to develop to any significant extent. 
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Our knowledge of the history of scientific development oustide of 
Europe is still incomplete. New evidence may change even the slight 
generalizations just suggested. After all, for most of the period of 
the human adventure to date, man’s intellectual activities have been 
far greater in Asia and Africa than in Europe. Only during the Greco- 
Roman period and in the last five hundred years has leadership been 
found in Europe. Yet very little attention has been given to the 
scientific achievements of these other cultures. The more developed 
body of scientific knowledge of Western civilization may, as it con- 
tinues to be diffused through the rest of the world, lead to new 
syntheses, new insights, and new ways of thinking which can scarcely 
be predicted at the present time. Perhaps the problems which accom- 
pany this diffusion will be more readily solved if we are able to utilize 
an understanding of the historical relationships between science and 
other aspects of culture. 
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WORLD-MINDEDNESS: 
EXPERIENCE AND REFLECTION 


Hans B. C. SPIEGEL 


The writer has just returned from Ketterschwang, Germany, where 
he was the Director of the Lisle Fellowship unit. This workshop- 
type unit was comprised of nineteen men and women mostly in their 
twenties and early thirties from seven different countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and America. It was thrilling to see these young men 
and women work effectively together and build cross-cultural friend- 
ships. But it also caused a number of critical reflections concerning 
the ultimate effectiveness of this international contact. 

For the past 23 years the Lisle Fellowship, which calls itself an 
“International Institute of Human Relations,” has carried on these 
seminars in the United States, Europe, Asia and South America.’ The 
program of the German unit, described briefly, included an orientation 
period during which the participants got to know one another and 
their immediate surroundings in rural Bavaria. A farmer, a teacher, 
and even the Governor of the province, came to the unit and engaged 
in discussions with the group. During the next two and a half weeks, 
small teams of three to four students each went to different community 
situations for four days, reporting back their experiences—primarily 
personal reactions and impressions—during the following three days; 
after which new teams were chosen and sent to different situations. 
These field experiences included a visit to a farm where participants 
worked with the farm hands and slept in the barns; a mental hospital 
where students worked with patients and attended meetings with 
doctors and nurses; a refugee camp; a small industrial town where 
participants had an opportunity to work in a factory for a day and 
interview labor and management representatives while staying in homes 
of workers; and other related activities. The final week was spent 
in an evaluation of the entire month's experience, stressing develop- 
ment of personal values and new conceptions of interpersonal relations 
and community social change. 





1See Deborah C. Partridge, “Developing World Mindedness: Lisle, and 
Experiment in International Understanding,” J. Educ. Sociology, March 1958, for 
an explanation of Lisle’s Philosophy and methods. 
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As in many international ventures of this type—and indeed, the 
list of international workshops, seminars, travel groups, is a long and 
impressive one--there were innumerable demonstrations of group 
cohesiveness across cultural barriers. What is more, our relations with 
the 420 villagers of Ketterschwang, most of whom are farmers, was 
a most cordial one. One afternoon, the Liberian member of our 
group was walking down a small village street when a youngster of 
about five years of age ran to him and presented him with three 
lovely roses, smiled, curtsied, and then withdrew. Another illustration 
of cordiality occurred during the last evening when the group was 
invited to the Gasthaus for beer, skits, dancing, singing, and more beer. 
A German farmer turned to me with the words, “We Germans are 
really not bad people; please tell this to your friends in America.” 
This final “get-together” with the town people was chock-full of inter- 
national understanding and good will. Indeed, it should not come 
as a Surprise to anyone with even a smattering of international experi- 
ence to know that in face-to-face relationships between peoples from 
various countries in situations, such as an international house, a work 
camp, on board ship, or in a seminar “‘work,’”’ peace and brotherhood 
reign supreme. 

In such an atmosphere of international fellowship, one is tempted 
to accept uncritically the statement made by an architect who was 
quite impressed by his visit to our group: “If only the people of the 
world could talk together and meet one another as here, we would 
have lasting peace.” This sentiment seems fairly general in the 
United States, too, and much verbal and financial support is given to 
the proposition that face-to-face contact will reshape national attitudes 
and that national attitudes in turn will reshape national policies. It 
seems, however, that it must be pointed out that although today we 
have increased our international face-to-face contacts under relatively 
favorable circumstances, yet, despite these contacts, many nations con- 
tinue to run from brink to brink. Consider the magnitude of inter- 
national person-to-person contacts: tens of thousands of students from 
abroad study at our universities; tens of thousands of American 
students go abroad; hundreds of thousands of American tourists go 
to other countries yearly (not necessarily the most favorable inter- 
national contact, for Americans must become “‘better’’ tourists) ; many 
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businessmen meet their equals abroad; foreign service officers are 
increasingly made aware of the cultures of different countries. 

Of course, we need this contact. The reasons are well known 
and for the most part they are valid: we need to trust our world 
neighbors as persons; we need to identify ourselves with humanity; 
we must “understand” the Russians and the Africans by “learning” 
more about them. But many of us are expecting something to result 
from this contact that we have no right to expect—namely, full- 
blown emergence of world order and peace without expenditure of 
due constructive effort in that direction. There are important inter- 
mediate steps to be taken before the good will that may have been 
engendered by personal contact may change global patterns. This 
is no new nor startling view; but, judging from my acquaintances 
both here and abroad, this fact needs repeating over and over again. 

In many ways one is reminded of some of the rather naive 
assumptions made by men and women of good will concerning im- 
provement of American intergroup relations some ten or twenty years 
ago (and by some who continue making them even today). How 
are we going to get better race relations? “It’s a slow process of 
education.” “It’s a matter of getting to know one another.” “It’s a 
matter of letting the white person really understand the Negro.” From 
the point of implementing social change, the cliche, “Some of my best 
friends are Negroes . . .” holds little water unless it is accompanied by 
the sincere desire and the concomitant skills to change discriminatory 
patterns. Similarly, the person who can explain after an East European 
trip, “Some of my best friends are Poles” has probably done a little 
though not very much, in making the world a safer place in which 
to live. He could do more by trying to influence the national policy 
of his country through taking an active part in politics, working 
through a pressure group, or even writing letters to the editor. He, 
too, must try to change intergovernmental patterns and not be satis- 
fied with only “education,” “getting to know,” and “really under- 
stand,” as essential as these factors are. 

The Friends seem more realistic in their approach to international 
matters than many other groups devoted to international reconciliation. 
They sponsor many “understanding” projects such as international 
student seminars, school affiliation programs, and work camps; but 
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at the same time they are concerned about changing patterns through 
Missions to the Soviet Union, lobbying activities in Washington, and 
work at the United Nations. 

We live in a world in which an American pianist brings down the 
house in a Moscow concert hall and in which a Russian dancing group 
receives a tumultuous ovation in New York. Yet at the same time 
the respective governments cannot agree to control nuclear weapons 
of mass annihilation. The tragedy of our age is that it is far easier 
for an American man and a Russian woman to fall in love with one 
another than for two official representatives of these countries, experts 
though they may be in international affairs, to agree how to extinguish 
the flaming fuse leading to our explosive world. We must continue 
and increase the concerts and the dance performances and the many 
forms of international face-to-face contacts; but we must seriously 
prepare ourselves educationally for the challenge of living in one 
world. However, those individuals and groups which are concerned 
with international peace must not stop there. At the risk of “beating 
a dead horse’ and stressing the obvious, let it be remembered that 
the far more difficult and often more unaccustomed and “unpleasant” 
task of trying to bring about global readjustments must be supported 
and sponsored by all individuals and groups who envision a world 
community. And whether we like it or not, a task of this magnitude 
casts many of us into the arena of politics and of mobilizing public 
opinion. Time is short! 


Hans B. C. Spiegel is Director of the Community Tensions Center at Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF LEADERSHIP 


D. W. GOTSHALK 


There are three essentials, three minimum requirements, that 
must be met by anyone who can suitably be characterized as a leader: 
intellectual capacity, moral vision, and executive talent. 


Intellectual Capacity 

The first requirement is that the leader have something to offer, 
that he have ideas, fruitful ideas. This is not merely true as it obviously 
is, for leadership in the intellectual world; it is equally true for 
leadership in politics, business, military life, and, no less, in art, 
education, and the moral life. A leader is a thinker, a man with a mind 
and with plans for activity whatever his domain. Some will probably 
feel that this initial emphasis on an intellectual element in leadership 
springs from the author’s bias, and perhaps it does. But consider the 
suggestion in terms of the topic. Leadership is a directing activity, 
it is a leading somewhere. And it seems elementary that if a person 
has no idea of what to do or of what should be done, he is not going 
to lead anybody anywhere. Numerous instances may be cited that 
seem to contridict this view. There are so-called “leaders” without 
ideas, leaders indeed who have been selected and who have risen to 
the top, not because of any intellectual eminence but because they 
were well-liked, ‘‘respectable” people and had a fine reputation in the 
community or the nation. Indeed, there is an active philosophy—its 
proponents might not call it a philosophy—which holds that the first 
quality of a leader is that he shall be liked, that he be on good terms 
with everyone, have a fine public reputation, maintain good public 
relations, and have the confidence of the people. As to ideas, they 
hold, these can be taken care of easily by consulting colleagues or 
the authorities in the field, or by hiring a good press agent, or a 
writer from Time or Fortune— or by other means. The main thing 
is that the people to be led feel him worthy of their trust and confidence. 
If people can be convinced of that, no matter how, he will prove to 
be all that is needed in a leader. 
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There are some points in this philosophy with which one can 
heartily agree. But there is one point that deserves immediate comment. 
A man may rise to leadership, it is true, without dynamic ideas; but, 
he had better protect himself with some ideational coloring or some- 
thing that passes for it. Thus, ideas of a sort are an elementary 
requirement of leadership although they may not be considered funda- 
mental. Furthermore, although a man may rise to leadership with- 
out ideas, he is not likely to retain the confidence of the people he 
leads, if these people begin to distrust his mental processes, or begin 
to feel the adverse pinch of his borrowed ideas. An intellectual 
“dud” as leader soon begins to show that he does not measure up to 
our legitimate expectations of a leader. He “gets away with it,” as 
we say, as long as platitude or routine operations will do. But when 
a plan of action to meet a developing situation is imperative, and he 
has none, or has not the intellectual capacity to devise or recognize 
a suitable one, then he must either delegate his leadership to someone 
else, or make a botch of his own leadership efforts. In either case, he 
fails to measure up to the requirements of a leader and to that extent 
is not a satisfactory agent of what is needed. 


If ideas of a sort are so important for leadership, one may ask, 
how may they be acquired? This is a good question, but obviously, a very 
difficult question. Also, an answer to it, even an inadequate one, 
probably would require more time than is allowed for this entire 
discussion. But perhaps this may be said in passing: One is not 
born with ideas. One acquires them from home training, educa- 
tion, and, generally, from the nurture of his culture. At the same 
time, one does not become a man of ideas in the sense under discus- 
sion—i.e., a person with something fruitful to offer—by being a 
sociological sponge or a phonograph record of your culture. Some- 
thing more is needed. What more is needed are independence and 
imagination. No doubt one should read, study, and listen. One 
should soak oneself as much as possible in relevant background and 
in the current climate of opinion. But to have fruitful ideas one 
must be prepared to reorganize his acquisitions into a single or co- 
herent pattern. One cannot do this unless he has some stubborn- 
ness and independence of judgment. Also, to have fruitful ideas one 
must have the ability to connect one’s ideas with ongoing problems. 
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One must not only think something clearly but one must be able to 
think to some purpose. Imagination works in many ways, often con- 
necting ideas into surprising combinations. But one central way it 
works in the leadership situation is to connect the general ideas of 
the mind with the requirements of the specific situation. Imagination 
is a productive agent, ready to meet a new situation with an idea appro- 
priate to it. Thus, originality and stubbornness, or imagination and 
independence, in some degree, are characteristics of the leader who 
is adequate to his function. 


Moral Vision 

But it is not only necessary that a leader have ideas; to do his 
job, to measure up to its requirements, it is equally necessary that 
the person have good ideas. This point is fairly obvious. A person 
full of ideas, all pointing in the wrong direction, is not going to 
have much value as a leader. He is therefore someone at whom 
everybody rightly will shout a big “NO,” when he tries to set him- 
self up as the medicine man for community ailments. The great 
problem regarding this second requirement of leadership is not to 
get agreement on it, but to get agreement on the definition of it. 
Good ideas are a necessity of leadership; but what are good ideas? 
Good ideas, in the sense of good ideas in a leader, I believe, should 
have at least two properties: first, they should be workable. This 
means that they should be ideas of values that in some real sense 
are now within the range of possible human achievement. They are 
usable ideas, and the opposite of utopian. It is good to dream, to 
have the distant view, to have ideals that transcend the mounting 
misery and achievement of time and history. But the utopian, in 
the sense the term is used, places his ideals totally beyond the pres- 
ent by embodying them in and defining their meaning in terms of 
some purely fictional realm, some Platonic heaven. His ideals are 
segregated into “a never-never land’’ where they blossom and thrive 
without interference. Workable ideas, in contrast, spring from the 
necessities of everyday struggle and define possibilities progressively 
realizable—perhaps never wholly realizable, but progressively realiz- 
able—in this struggle. These ideas, like utopian ideas, transcend the 
immediate and indeed may extend to the infinite. But they are, 
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like a pleasant walk or a good night’s sleep, something people can 
also realize to some extent or in some degree within the realm of 
real time and existence. 

Still, it may be objected, bad ideas are often workable in the 
sense that they can be realized to some extent and in some degree in 
time and circumstance. Bad ideas are workable in some sense, but not 
in the sense of this discussion. A good idea that is workable in 
this sense is one that envisages valves that can be realized at least 
partially or progressively in ongoing existence. But a bad idea is by 
definition one that envisages disvalues. Or, to turn the coin over, a 
bad idea envisages values that are not there—as when one buys a 
book or coat or umbrella expecting it to be useful and it turns out to 
be useless; and it seems that buying the book or coat or umbrella was 
not a very good idea. It did not work out. 

Nevertheless, the objection just discussed has a point. ‘“Work- 
able” is not the sole necessary property of a good idea. At the least, 
a second characteristic should be included. This is that the idea should 
be beneficent. By this is meant that the idea should envisage values 
that are not only positive and genuine, and at least progressively real- 
izable, but also values that work for the benefit of all within the 
relevant human area in which the leader operates, and not merely 
to the advantage of the leader or his party or his limited group. A 
good idea in science should be one that advances science, not merely 
the scientist or his research outfit, although it may do this. A good 
idea about university life is one that adds to the total good of uni- 
versity life. A good idea in education is one, e.g., that contributes to 
the growth of the student and the teacher; that makes possible the 
increase of their understanding of their subject and their understand- 
ing of each other as student and teacher. A good idea in business 
is one that makes possible economic benefit to the customer and to the 
businessman. A good political idea is one that is not merely good 
for the A.F.L.-C.I.O. or for G.M., but in some real sense good for all 
of us, when it is a political idea of national design that affects all 
of us in some respect. A good idea, it is true, is commonly thought 
of as an idea that will reap benefit for the person who has it. If 
one has a good idea for solving a personal or technical problem, he 
means ordinarily that he has an idea primarily useful to him in this 
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particular personal or technical concern. But one must be reminded 
here that we are talking about leadership; i.e., the guidance by an 
individual or by individuals of group action. In this context, it seems 
we cannot measure the good of an idea solely by the benefit to the 
individual leader. The context is a group context, and the standard 
must be not individual but group benefit. 

It is granted that beneficent ideas in the sense above defined 
are difficult to devise; they are almost as difficult to recognize once 
they have been devised. Also, many ideas that sound good and seem 
to promise benefit to a group are often subtle ways by which the 
majority represses the minority or a minority represses the majority 
in the group. They do not add to the good of the whole group. 
However, these observations are not objections to a good idea as 
above defined. They suggest merely that good ideas in the above 
sense are rare, and that good leaders are rare, which seems to be 
the case. They also suggest that one should not expect good ideas 
to be complete and whole at one stroke. Ideas, because they must 
be comprehensive to be good, may need reworking, testing, recon- 
ditioning, redoing before they begin to approximate the property 
of goodness as above defined; and, even then, they may have this 
comprehensive goodness only to a certain degree. 


One further remark may be added here to this discussion of good 
ideas. People tend very often to equate good with how they feel. 
X is good, they think, if X makes one feel good; i.e., induces pleasure 
as against boredom or pain. This criterion is useful but it has obvious 
limitations. After a hearty dinner a person may feel fine, but a moment 
later suffer a fatal stroke or heart attack. Feeling fine and being fine, 
making one feel good and actually being good for one, are not neces- 
sarily the same thing. This is especially true of ideas in the leader- 
ship context. Good ideas are not necessarily those that momentarily 
soothe the nerves and still the anxieties. They may do this—or some 
of them may. But good ideas are more essentially ideas that hold 
up and wear well in the long rough and tumble struggle to improve 
the lot of mankind on this planet. Often they are indeed ideas that 
mean \some immediate pain, hardship, conflict, unrest. You may have 
to fight and fight hard for them against apathy, obstruction, or open 
hostility. But, chiefly, good ideas mean, above all, that something 
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has been permanently added to man’s positive possibilities; and these 
ideas prove themselves as worth the initial price by sustained and 


superior effectiveness. 


Executive Talent 


This discussion promised three points, or, three requirements 
that must be met by any person who genuinely leads or who really 
performs the role of leader: First, the individual must have ideas, 
fruitful ideas, ideas that lead somewhere. This is the beginning. Second, 
this person must have good ideas, workable in application and benef- 
icent in results. But there is still a third minimum requirement. This 
is, in the argot of the day, the ability to get one’s ideas across. A per- 
son conceivably may have a plenitude of ideas, and all of them really 
good ideas; but he may be ineffective in proposing them, or in de- 
veloping them, or in executing them, or in directing their execution. 
Failure in one or in all of these respects, varying with the leadership 
situation, will mean to that extent failure of the leader to lead. He 
will not supply actual guidance. Thus, skill in these various respects— 
in making proposals, in developing them, in executing them, or in 
directing their execution—would also seem to be an elementary or 
minimum requirement of leadership. 


What we are ‘saying might be stated in this way: The leader who 
leads or #s a leader—and many who hold a leader position are not 
actual leaders but nominal only—will have some executive capacity 
to go with his intellectual and moral capacities. He will know how 
to work in harness and how to get things done. He will not be 
merely an idle dreamer, or an ineffectual man of good ideas and inten- 
tions, or a “gas bag” whose sole act is to fill the air with rapidly 
vanishing vapors. This aspect of leadership, the aspect of overt per- 
formance, has been largely controversial in recent years. There seem to 
be at least two current schools of thought—called “schools” for con- 
venience of reference—the ‘‘strong arm” school and the “soft soap” 
school of leadership. 

The soft soap school has flourished with great luxuriance in 
America. “I possess’ —it says so on the cover—‘Copy No. 3,228,089” 
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of the still current Bible of the soft soap school. This is the famed 
Dale Carnegie masterwork. The cause of the remarkable prosperity 
of this school is undoubtedly complex. The cause is not merely 
that Americans feel so insecure, that all of them, from loneliness and 
frustration and a deep hunger, are desperate to make friends and 
influence people. The “lonely crowd” has something to do with it. 
But no widespread psychological phenomenon is likely to have any 
simple explanation. The American’s traditional itch to “get ahead,” 
his desire on an abundant continent to be a good fellow about it all: 
these certainly, and many such factors, must play a part. In any case, 
the theme of the soft soap school is this, that to get your ideas across, 
to get the job of leadership done, your best bet is to put on an act. 
Smile, be sympathetic, listen, encourage the other fellow to talk of his 
interests, appeal to nobler motives, avoid argument, begin in a friendly 
way, never tell a man he’s wrong, praise. (These are all quotes.) 
In other words, the soft soap idea is to put on a certain kind of 
social manner, wear a “sincere” tie, and exude a well-measured 
amount of personality perfume, and you will get your ideas across 
and get what you want done, and thus be the successful leader. 

There is a certain amount of very elementary truth in all this. 
Tact, patience, consideration of others just praise, encouragement— 
these and their likes may be very proper and useful possessions of the 
effective leader. What is objectionable about the soft soap schools 
is not so much what their members say or what they urge, as what 
they assume. They assume that other people are fools, or, if not 
that, objects to be skillfully manipulated, to be flattered like pet 
dogs or to be cajoled like ferocious bulls. And under this assumption 
all that they urge, even their apt suggestions, become elements in 
a conspiracy—basically and in most cases unconsciously dishonest—to 
put something over on their fellow men. What is fundamentally 
lacking in the soft soap approach is a genuine respect for the other 


fellow. And without this, it is impossible seriously to entertain, de- 
velop, or put across good ideas in the sense above defined; i.e., benef- 
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icent ideas, for these are based on a genuine concern for others. What 
will be basically uppermost in the minds of users of the soft soap 
technique is getting something of benefit for themselves, of using 
people for some ulterior purpose, for some kind of self-aggrandizement, 
however neatly and deeply disguised. 


Now, it cannot be denied that the soft soap technique might work 
in this respect. One may be able to sell almost anything by this tech- 
nique: oneself, a brand of cereal, perhaps an unreliable political party 
—at least once. But even on this level, i.e., the level of putting the 
wrong ideas across, the method has its limitations. The slick per- 
sonality, the well-mannered cipher, schooled in the tricks of ingrati- 
ation and all the wiles that modern psychology, salesmanship, and 
advertising can teach him, usually finds his most profitable routine 
in being on the move, going from place to place, making a quick 
“good” impression, and leaving little eddies of “friends” or disciples 
behind, like the ancient Sophists. He does not stay too long. The 
familiar saying about fooling the people all of the time begins to 
apply. 

The larger defect of the method is its danger in a democracy. 
One need only fool the people once to seize power, and, if the seizure 
springs from a certain kind of motive, it can destroy democracy in 
a stroke. But even where its intent is not malevolent, it can destroy 
democracy bit by bit, by steadily and obliquely conditioning its cit- 
izenry to manipulation, and using the great arteries of communication 
as channels of manipulation. Then, its citizenry is reduced to great 
blobs of uniformity; the diverse fertile mentality of its members on 
which the progress and development of democracy depends—for de- 
mocracy is truly the work of its people or it is nothing—ceases to exist, 
and the result is a society where everything is full of synthetic color 
and diversity but preordained to the soft soaper’s ends. 

Besides the soft soap school, there is another recent school of 
thought on how to get one’s ideas across and exert leadership—the 
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“strong armers.”” One thinks first of leaders of this school: Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, and the myriad lesser dictators who have gotten 
things done by power tactics. And these figures surely are the 





main reference. But it would be unwary and unwise to think of these 
people as the sole reference. In American politics, business, education, 
military life, somewhere can be spotted some ponderous tyrant—a 
bully boy, perhaps, or a large-framed corporation executive—whose 
way of getting things done is a variety of the strong arm method. A 
basic trait of such persons is an utter contempt for most ordinary 
people. This person, or the protective arm of the press, often succeeds 
in keeping this contempt well concealed from the people. But some- 
times a prolonged appearence before a television camera or some out- 
rageous chance remark at a press conference undoes him. Furthermore, 
some of the methods of deception of the soft soaper, without the 
soft soap, are adopted by the strong armer or his propaganda arm, 
particularly the profession of noble aims. But, carefully examined, 
especially in terms of their consequences, these aims turn out to be 
as shoddy, as productive of ignobility, and even as positively harmful 


and evil as is the strong arm method considered intrinsically as a way 
of leading self-respecting people to the realization of some group values. 


What, then, is the appropriate method of getting one’s ideas 
across, of making them work as guides in group situations? There 
is no single formula that gives a neat answer. Indeed, there are prob- 
ably many formulae, equally good, that might serve as answers. 


One chief suggestion worth especial emphasis in this connection 
is that an idea be allowed to speak for itself. If an idea is a good one 
in the sense above defined, and if it is fully and lucidly laid bare with 
all the eloquence and persuasion necessary for this purpose, so that 
the idea is fully seen for what it actually is, then there seems no doubt 
that it will have an excellent chance to be taken up by a group as 
a principle of guidance and become a factor in its leadership. In 
this connection, there are at least two points to keep in mind. The 
idea one wishes to get across may be good in some degree but it may 
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be far from 100% good. No one, however brainy and omniscient, 
is likely to have 20-20 vision in the realm of ideas. Hence, it is the 
part of a good leader to have a certain flexibility, to be able to lend 
an ear to discussion and consider difficulties, and to be ready to im- 
prove the idea he proposes in its provisions or precision, assuming 
that what is offered means improvement in the direction of worka- 


bility or beneficence. 


Equally important here also is to proceed so that the idea can 
quickly be taken up by the group as its own. A good idea should 
appear in the form of a hypothesis to be tried out rather than as an 
edict, or a personal and partisan proposal. This method of hypothesis 
would give the group an opportunity to adopt an idea as its own and 
to work itself into its sponsorship. Always, in regard to good ideas, 
reason is the first and the last court of appeal. A good idea is a 
rational idea, comprehensive and just in its claim to represent the 
good of a situation. And it can and must prove itself finally on 
rational grounds. But human beings are much more than rational 
creatures. They have pride, egotism, and emotions of all sorts. To 
win this emotional and irrational element to the side of reason is 
to gain a great bulwarking force in reason’s favor. So with good 
ideas: to get the feeling of the group, especially its self-pride, behind 
an idea is to acquire for this idea an energy that could be decisive. 
This can be done by leadership presenting its ideas as possibilities 
for group participation—not as favors conferred from on high nor 
whiplashes to be heeded, but as proposals to be perfected by the 
diverse thought and experience of the group membership. 


We live today in a very complex world, and, as time goes on, it 
it likely to get more complex for all people, but especially for Ameri- 
cans. As specialized knowledge advances, ignorance increases, because 
very few are likely to be masters of all specialized knowledge. Also, 
as action continues with present-day technological facilities, its re- 


percussions are likely to become more extensive and to reach out to 
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the most remote unsuspected areas. Because an increasing number 
of people must thus be the victims of our scientific advances, it is 
all the more necessary that others appear and act to mitigate the 
potentially unfortunate effects of such advance. Leaders in the field 
of knowledge and education must keep the structure of knowledge 
together so that whatever mutually enhancing powers its areas have may 
be given suitable scope. Especially must leaders in the field of action 
be increasingly superior and competent. In this situation, it is of the 
utmost importance that those who aspire to be leaders be not put 
upon by sophistries, that too much confidence be not placed in pat 
formulae, and that careful and continuous regard of basic principles 
be the order. There are no six easy lessons, all ready to be learned 
from the past by means of which one can blossom into a leader. There 
are no easy lessons at all; they are all difficult. Moreover, the past 
does not hold the answer; the answer is still in the future. Otherwise, 
society's problems would all be handled flawlessly, and all the woes 
of the world would be yielding obsequiously—as they are not—to the 
magic touch of contemporary leadership. 


D. W. Gotshalk is Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Ilanozis. - 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE: 
A REVIEW OF MAJOR STUDIES* 


HowaArRD W. POLSKY 


A plethora of articles on adolescent abnormal behavior from a 
clinical point of view is now flooding the presses. This is a socio- 
logical phenomenon which begs a special study in itself. It is the 
premise of this paper that the dynamics of adolescent behavior within 
the “family parlor’ will take on more significant meaning if we have 
more explicit understanding of some of the major forces in our so- 
ciety which shape the family and the adolescent’s role in it. Accord- 
ingly, “the first lesson of modern sociology is that the individual can- 
not understand his own experiences or gauge his own fate without 
locating himself within the trends of his epoch and the life chances 
of all the individuals of his social layer.’ 


Sutherland has pointed out that “theories may be classified re- 
garding the points of interest in two principal groups; namely, indi- 
vidual differences and situational or cultural processes.” The rela- 
tionship between these two groups of data must be grasped in order 
to understand both the peculiar contributions of sociology and psy- 
chology to social thought. Much of what is basic to a sociological 
orientation has been clearly outlined in Sutherland’s approach to 
what he calls systematic criminal or delinquent behavior: 


Third, delinquency is adventitious when considered as a specific 
act of a specific person. No one can explain why a coin comes up 
“heads” on a particular toss. It is described as due to chance. Chance 
does not mean that no causes are operating, but that the causes are so 
complicated that they cannot be analyzed. Similarly, a specific criminal 
act may be the result of a complex of causes which cannot be analyzed. 
This does not mean that it is similar to the flipping of a coin with only 
two alternatives and those of equal likelihood. Rather it is like rolling 
loaded dice, with high probability but no certainty. It is not possible 





*This article is adapted from the first chapter of the author’s Master's thesis: 
Jewish Youth in Milwaukee,” School of Social Work, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1954, unpublished. 
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to explain adequately why one person commits a specific crime while 
another, with traits, experiences, and social situation almost identical, 
does not. The plot of a recent motion picture is based on a comparison 
of two boys engaged in a theft. When discovered, one ran more rapidly, 
escaped, and became a priest; the other ran less rapidly, was caught, 
and committed to a reformatory, and became a gangster. In other cir- 
cumstances, the one who ran more rapidly might have become the 
gangster, and the one who ran less rapidly the priest. It is such combi- 
nations of factors which make it impossible to explain each individual 
act adequately, because it is never possible to include all these unique 
combinations in a generalization. On that account attention should be 
concentrated on systematic criminal behavior, either in the form of 
criminal careers or organized criminal practices. By this statement of 
the problem, it may be possible to discover the processes which are general 
and uniform and to arrive at an adequate theory of such behavior. If 
a theory can be developed that is adequate for systematic criminal be- 
havior, it will be easier to explain specific acts in relation to this frame- 
work.’ 


It is important to note that the sociologist departs from the indi- 
vidualistically oriented psychologist when he “conceives of the social 
structure as active, as producing fresh motivations which cannot be 
predicted on the basis of one’s knowledge of man’s native drives.’ 
He attempts to determine how the social and cultural structure gener- 
ates pressure for varying kinds of social behavior, and assumes that 
despite individual-to-individual variations, important common group 
manifestations will appear in response to similar positions occupied in 
the societal structure and in reaction to similar social pressures. Allison 
Davis employs this same approach in his own studies of adolescent 
behavior: “This central characteristic of human social learning, namely, 
that human beings always learn their social behavior in some type of 
relation to other personalities, and therefore in an emotional context, 
is the crucial principle underlying any systematic effort to under- 
stand adolescent social and personal development. That is, every 
adolescent’s social behavior bears the marks of his personal history 
in relation to his parents, his siblings, his play-group and his teachers, 
as well as the imprint of cultural controls.’’® 

To be sure, important variations in behavior arise among mem- 
bers of the same social status. This is due (1) to different constitu- 
tions and psychic integrations and (2) to the differing experiences 
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and “cumulative ordering of these experiences.” Yet “the life plan 
of the individual, his philosophy of life, and his expectations and 
specific goals, normally fit into a large social framework, which is 
typical of his social position, and which limit the scope of his construc- 
tion of a possible future.” ‘To limit,” however, this writer is cautious 
to add, “is not to determine. The structure of a man’s future as he 
sees it is subject to marked individual modification from the life 
plan suggested by his social position in a particular society at a given 


time.’’® 


Another key concept that links the social structures and institu- 
tions to the individual personality must be elaborated upon. This is 
the concept of “person”: the variations of social roles which compose 
the individual, their objectives and values which steer and direct his 
conduct, and the individual’s way of reacting to these roles. A role 
can be defined “as the act of prescribed behaviors expected of indi- 
viduals who fill given positions in specific groups.”’ This concept was 
brought into prominence by George H. Mead® (developed simultan- 
eously in many respects by sociologists Thomas and Cooley,® and the 
psychiatrist, Harry Stack Sullivan ') who traced the socialization of 
the child to a process of incorporating societal norms of behavior by 
putting himself in the place of others (‘‘the generalized other’), and 
gradually learning through a differentiating process what others expect 
of him so that these expectations become internalized. ‘‘His self, as 
he reflectively imagines and conceives it, is a reconstruction of the 
image of his self which others have communictaed to him... . In 
analyzing the life history of a particular individual in his active rela- 
tionships with others, we find a plurality of diverse, partly overlapping 
conceptions or images this individual progressively formed by various 
social sets in which he participates from infancy to old age. Some of 
these images disappear, some become partly absorbed in later images. 
Consequently, his image of his self changes in the course of time; 
but it serves as a lasting nucleus, giving to the images constructed by 
others some degree of unity and continuity. It enables him to identify 
himself and helps others identify him as the same individual, however 
differently represented by different social sets and by himself at dif- 
ferent periods of his life.”’™ 
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The precise relationship of the assumption of roles to the internal- 
ization of significant others’ expectations has been described by Logan 
and Wilson: 


In the internalization of the attitudes of others, the individual most 
often takes over those attitudes which define his own role in the group. 
In the early stages of participation in a social group, an individual's 
social role is external to him and exists only in the expectations of 
others. In order to secure the approval of the group, and to achieve 
his own objectives the person must inform himself as to the nature 
and character of these expectations. This is usually not difficult, since 
the other members are anxious for him to learn his role as soon as 
possible, and hence they informally and repeatedly depict it for him in 
their conversation and overt behavior. Through the process of sociali- 
zation, the individual incorporates these expectations into his personality 
and thus establishes his role and its relation to the roles of others.” 


It has been pointed out that whereas Freud in his analysis of the 
socialization process concerned himself almost exclusively with one 
or the other—parental authority or substitute—the more sociologically 
or culturally-oriented psychologists consider equally significant other 
individuals and groups the individual comes into contact with at various 
periods throughout his life. Particularized others eventually form a 
pattern, and a hierarchy of values is established with varying meanings 
for the youth, and hence consequences for his conduct. In employing 
this approach, “motives are viewed as social justifications for one’s 
own conduct, and as a means of persuading others to accept and to 
further one’s conduct. Such statements of motive arise when we are 
faced with alternatives, with unexpected choices, or when there is oppo- 
sition to one’s role; for in routine conduct our motives are often not 


questioned.””* 


The above sociological orientation was the one basically employed 
by the major empirical study—Elmtown’s Youth: 

Eventually, the conclusion was reached that, from the viewpoint of 
the sociologist, adolescence is distinctly different from psychologists’, 
physiologists’, and educators’ concept of it. Socéologically, adolescence 
is the period in the life of a person when the society in which he functions 
ceases to regard him (male or female) as a child and does not accord to 
him full adult status, roles, and functions. In terms of behavior, it is 
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defined by the roles the person is expected to play, is allowed to play, 
is forced to play, or prohibited from playing by virtue of his status in 
society. It is not marked by a specific point in the time such as puberty, 
since its form, content, duration, and period in the life cycle are differently 
determined by various cultures and societies. Sociologically the important 
thing about the adolescent years is the way people regard the maturing 
individual . . . . We believe that adolescent behavior is a type of tran- 
sitional behavior which is dependent upon the society, and more particularly 
upon the position the individual occupies in the social structure, rather 
than upon the bio-psychological phenomena connected with his age, such 
as puberty, or the assumed psycho-organic conditions variously referred 
to as “drives,” “urges,” and “tensions,” in psychological, educational and 
lay usage. This is not to assert that anatomical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical facts connected with this phase of the life cycle have no bearing 
on behavior during the adolescent years. They undoubtedly do, but 
their functional importance for the maturing individual is defined by the 
culture.*4 


The over-all finding of this book revealed that the behavior of the 
adolescents is related significantly to class in every major phase of 
social behavior—the school, the church, the job, recreation, the clique, 
dating, and sex. The youth’s behavior is mediated by the home and 
the neighborhood, so that “the effects of differential learning in the 
home and the neighborhood during the childhood years are the basic 
conditioning factors which give rise to the highly significant differences 
in social behavior observed among the adolescents in the different 
classes. We shall conclude with the general proposition that, if an 
adolescent has been trained in the home and the neighborhood to act, 
let us say, like a class 1 person, and his clique associations are with 
class 1 boys or girls, that adolescent wil! reveal a class 1 behavior 
pattern in his non-family social activities. We believe that this generali- 
zation will apply to each class and to each area of social behavior.” 

Allison Davis has carried this class analysis of adolescent behavior 
a step further with his hypothesis of “adaptive or socialized anxiety.’”® 
The successful socialization of the middle class adolescents, according 
to this hypothesis, depends on the extent of adaptive anxiety incul- 
cated into the adolescent which enables him to strive for the prestige 
and rewards of his socioeconomic class. Anxiety is derived from 


social class position. 
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In order to understand the prestige motivation of individuals of 
middle status, then, one must remember the severe social and biological 
punishments associated with low status. The anxiety which middle status 
people learn is effective, first because it involves the threat of loss of 
present status, and secondly because it leads as the individual may plainly 
see in “‘successful” persons, to the rewards of power, of social prestige, 
and of security for one’s children.. 

Now, it is a difficult task to socialize in the middle-class way of be- 
havior of those great masses of low-status children who form the bulk of 
the schools’ populations . . . . To the upper-middle-class child, who learns 
and climbs fast, the prestige rewards appear certain and relatively near. 
Our society cannot hope, therefore, to educate the great masses of lower- 
class people in any really effective manner until it has real rewards to 
offer them for learning the necessary anxiety.1® 


The discussion thus far has taken the concrete form of specifying 
crucial social determinants of adolescent behavior in America. To be 
sure adolescent behavior varies not only in different social-economic 
circumstances in the same culture but in different cultures as well. 
Cross-cultural comparisons give us insight into the American way of life 


—viewed as a Gestalt. By comparing the culture conditioning of 
our own children and youths of non-Western cultures, Ruth Benedict 


has pointed up socialization “discontinuities” (primarily between the 
roles of the father and the male-youth): in the area (1) of responsi- 
bility where the child neither (in the typical case) performs tasks 
congruent with his capacity nor does he make a contribution to society 
worthy in its own right. Praise is offered “regardless of whether the 
task is well done by adult standards, and the child acquires no sensi- 
ble standard by which to measure its achievement;” in (2) the domi- 
nance-submission plane the child is subordinated in all of his activity 
to the adults: “There is a tendency in our culture to regard every situ- 
ation as having in it the seeds of a dominance-submission relation- 
ship” even where dominance-submission is patently irrelvant, we 
read in the dichotomy, assuming that in every situation there must be 
one person dominating the other; in the (3) contrasted sex role which 
has been emphasized to such an extent in the literature that extended 
remarks are superfluous. The idea that sex is wicked or dangerous is 
strongly inculcated in our children from their earliest years, lessons 
which are difficult to unlearn later."7 Compare Sullivan’s remarks: 
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The lurid twilight which invests sex in our culture is primarily a 
function of two factors. We still try to discourage premarital sexual 
performances; hold that abstinence is the moral course before marriage. 
And we discourage early marriage; in fact progressively widen the gap 
between the adolescent awakening of lust and the proper circumstances 
for marriage. These two factors work through many cultural conventions 
to make us the most sex-ridden people of whom I have any knowledge.'® 


Kinsey's reports confirm the powerful sex urges of adolescents, particu- 
larly males. 

Many studies of other cultures are now available that “lead us 
to the conclusion that the special problems of adolescence, the ease 
or difficulty, and the duration of youths’ transition to a settled adult 
status, will vary with the economic and social circumstances and the 
values of particular cultures. “... The more or less stable and inte- 
grated nature of social organization and cultural norms displayed in 
these cultures (more so formerly than now) are important factors 
which reduce the perplexities and confusions that face youth in his 
transition to adulthood.”’’® Because of the comparative culture studies 
of which some are listed above, Hall’s original contribution back in 
1904, when the adolescent was viewed largely as a physiological 
throwback to an early stage where physical and instinctual impulses 
predominate, has been radically modified.” Rather than discussing 
this transitional phase of human behavior in terms of physiological 
necessity—emphasis is now laid upon cultural and societal factors 
and pressures. 


Before we delineate the basic sociological configuration that 
in our estimation successfully accounts for many aspects of trans- 
formed social adolescent behavior in America, the physical changes 
which add great impetus to the break in cultural continuites should 
be indicated. 

The body undergoes rapid change during adolescence, more rap- 
idly actually in the period just before pubescence. There is increased 
growth in height and weight: 

This growth is accompanied by changes in body proportions toward 
more typically masculine and feminine builds, changes in the size of 
most of the internal organs, appearance of the secondary sex characteristics 
(for example, growth of pubic hair; change of voice and growth of 
beard in boys; breast development in girls). At the same time there 
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is maturation of the reproductive organs of each sex, ordinarily indicated 
by the onset of menstruation for girls and the secretion of spermatozoa 
for boys, together with the growth and development of the genitalia. 
Such changes do not occur of course, without some changes in the 
general functioning of the bodily processes as indicated; for example, 
by measurements of basal metabolic rate. *1 
In addition to these physiological changes there is rapid maturation 
of the adolescents’ capacities so that “the average person of fifteen 
has, by any accepted criterion, the capacities of an adult; he lacks 
only experience and training, but otherwise he is fully equipped to 
cope with his environment and to participate actively in the society of 
adults.”** By general capacities such variables as muscular coordi- 
nation, complex voluntary reactions, and intelligence, are referred 
to.**.*8 As far as growth is concerned it is important to note that 
girls on the average mature physiologically earlier (about a year) than 
boys. Also there is great individual variation within the same groups 
in the growth pattern. The early part of this growth period (11-12 and 
15-16 years) has come to be known as the “awkward period” in which 
the adolescent highly sensitive to others’ opinions about himself has 
at the same time to adjust to his rapid body changes which may not 
be in line with the norms of his peer group. Much concern and hence 
anxiety is associated with maintaining manly or feminine features. 
Sprinkled through the literature of adolescence are attempts to 
define one-to-one relationships between physical maturation and social 
maturity. One such observer reports: 

As a boy becomes physiologically mature, his interests and attitudes 
undergo changes. Emotional reactions are so clearly dependent upon 
physical developments that the relation between the two can be measured. 
In one study attitudes were first determined by means of a scale for 
measuring emotional age. The more hormones a boy passed in his 
urine, the greater was his maturity as shown by this measure of his atti- 
tudes and interests. The relationship held in general among all boys 
included in the study and also for the development of the individual 
boys from year to year, although the degree of correlation was higher 
in some cases than in others.?7-28 
A somewhat analogous position is taken by some psychoanalysts, 

but this time the point of fixation (the independent variable) is not 
the physical process alone but the attendant psychological reaction 
formation initiated at the early age, enduring, and manifesting itself 
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in diverse forms in adolscence so that there are very few new elements 
in the invading forces: 

The physiological process which marks the attainment of physical 
sexual maturity is accompanied by a stimulation of the instinctual pro- 
cesses... . Aggressive impulses are intensified to the point of complete 
unruliness, hunger becomes voracity and the naughtiness of the latency peri- 
od turns into the criminal behavior of adolescence. Oral and anal interests 
long submerged come to the surface again. Habits of cleanliness, labor- 
1ously acquired during the latency period, give place to pleasure in dirt 
and disorder, and instead of modesty and sympathy we find exhibition- 
istic tendencies, brutality and cruelty to animals. The reaction formations, 
which seemed to be firmly established in the structure of the ego, threat- 
en to fall to pieces. At the same time, old tendencies which had disap- 
peared come into consciousness. The Oedipus wishes are fulfilled in 
the form of phantasies and daydreams, in which they have undergone 
but little distortion; in boys ideas of castration and in girls penis-envy 
once more become the center of interest. There are very few new ele- 
ments in the invading forces. Their onslaught merely brings once 
more to the surface the familiar content of the early infantile sexuality 
of little children.?® 


Here is a radical departure from the approach of the sociologists. 
For the latter, the source of human conflict and maladjustment lies 
in the contradictory nature of social life, in an unevenly institution- 
alized society. Freud and his followers, on the contrary, ascribe 
human conflict to an eternal war between the animal nature of Man— 
which is antisocial, and even antihuman,—and the restraining forces 
of society, any society, anywhere. In Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, Freud asserts that civilized society is perpetually menaced 
with disintegration through the primary hostility of men toward one 
another. Their interest in their common work would not hold them 
together; the passions of instinct are stronger than reasoned interests. 
Culture has to call up every possible reinforcement in order to 
erect barriers against the aggressive instincts of men and hold their 
manifestations in check. The sociologist stresses man’s social re- 
lationships; the psychoanalyst his individual biological and _psycho- 
logical make-up as determining his social relationships.*° The Freud- 
ians always go back—the past controlling by-and-large one’s pres- 
ent and one’s future. A strained relationship of the past that occur- 
red usually before the age of five or six is reasserting itself. Pres- 
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ent difficulties are the result of defense mechanisms erected during 
this previous relationship and actually predispose the individual to 
similar relationships by rediverting diverted repressed impulses from 
secondary satisfactions to ones more directly in line with the instincts 
that were originally repressed. Hence, in classical pyschoanalysis 
the adolescent period is viewed primarily as a re-enactment of “early 
infantile sexuality.” 

These post hoc explanations (of which the one just mentioned 
is typical) are disturbing to critics of Freud. One always knows 
where to look, theoretically, for every disturbance and chances are— 
given all the complex and disguised mechanisms of defence—you 
will find it symbolically, in one or another of them. In this connection 
Joseph Jastrow has pointedly written: ‘Doubt rises whether the Freud- 
ian mechanisms are real or only the hypothetical fictions assumed in 
support of one very specific theory of origin.*' When we turn to 
the “‘specific theory of origin,” we find increasing difficulties with 
orthodox Freudianism. Recent critical thinking is highlighted with 
a full-blown attack upon Freud’s analysis of instincts. The argu- 
ment proceeds that Freud conceived of the primeval instincts in mechan- 
ical opposition to society. Instincts emanating from the id are simply 
hungry for satisfaction and cause havoc until they are satisfied. But 
man does not live alone. Society to preserve itself (this is the 
Hobbesian element in Freud) tames these elements by making them 
conform outwardly to existing mores, folkways, and general rules 
of society. The neo-Freudians (among others) object to this dualistic 
interpretation. Analysts like Horney,* Sullivan,** and Fromm ** (the 
latter utilizing Bernard's work), point out that man cannot be ana- 
lyzed apart from his culture. Unlike lower orders of animals on 
the evolutionary ladder man does not have built into him stereotyped 
reaction patterns that take over at birth. In contrast to other species 
man undergoes a very long maturation development where he is 
dependent on older members about him. The raw instinct almost 
immediately undergoes a civilizing process. Precisely because of this 
long maturation period the totality of practices and attitudes taken 
toward the child is crucial, not the instinct per se. Freud selected 
sex or “libido” as the decisive instinct, because he reasoned other 
instincts must be satisfied or the individual perishes. It is the peculiar 
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quality of the libido that it can undergo tremendous repressions and 
the individual can still function in society. This reduction of “moti- 
vation” to the libido principle (and later the death instinct) is consist- 
ent with Freud’s mechanical opposition of instinct to society. 

Today a profound transformation of Freudian concepts is occur- 
ring in which some of the mechanisms are retained, but the supporting 
theory flatly rejected. A cogent criticism along these lines has been 
made by Gerth and Mills: 


For Freud, the psychic structure (‘‘drives’’) may be socially canalized., 
but is not itself subject to basic social modifications. The concept of 
“sublimation,” for instance, implies that role-conditioned forms of psychic 
drives are epiphenomena of “the basic drives.” These ‘“‘real drives” are 
assumed somehow to lie in the psychic structure or in the constitution of 
the organism. The split between man’s primordial biological nature and 
man’s cultured personality is thus retained and a metaphysical accent 
is placed upon the biological or the psychic level. Emotions, urges, or 
various physiological processes, are “the real’ motivating factors of con- 
duct: the rest is sham, or at any rate distorted and ungenuine expressions 
of the real motives of the real individual. 

If we drop this metaphysical accent on the biological and the psychic 
and treat the person as just as “‘real’’ as, and in many ways more important 
than, the organism and the psychic structure, we are able to enlarge our 
conception of motivation.35 

Davis’ critique of Freud is pertinent here: 

Freud’s scheme suffers from a low order of generality. He mistook 
the specific for the general. Thus the fact of repression was interpreted 
by him as the ego’s attempt to keep the sexual desires from offending the 
moral principles acquired from the society, or vice versa. But this whole 
process is meaningless apart from a tendency to maintain a system of 
subjective evaluation built around the conception of the self. Anything, 
not merely sexual desires, can be repressed. That which is repressed is 
whatever might threaten the unity of the self if it were admitted to aware- 
ness.... Thus the scientific analysis of the personality as a system of 
values, ends and attitudes, built around the individual’s conception of 
himself and having as its first necessity the establishment and preserva- 
tion of its unity, gives the maximum degree of generality. It therefore 
affords the best approach to understanding personality. All other 
approaches, in so far as they are correct in their observations, can be re- 
interpreted as special subsystems of the more general theory.3¢ 


Freud stressed too the so-called genetic approach to individual 
behavior; that is, he assumed that all individuals go through similar 
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key childhood relationships. Further it is the stormy passage through 
early years which has a decisive bearing on one’s later development. 
One really never knows whether he has successfully passed the oral 
and anal stages into the phallic one. In this connection it is worth 
noting a statement by Edward Sapir, the noted anthropologist: “With 
all the uncertainty that now prevails with regard to the relative per- 
manence or modifiability of life patterns in the individual and in the 
race, it is unwise, however, to force the notion of the fixation of the 
personality in time.’”*’ The mechanical opposition of the instincts 
to environment stresses precisely this notion, and not the diverse 
(often conflicting) social elements which may have qualitative and 
transforming effects upon individuals. The universality of the fam- 
ily and Freud's focus upon this institution undoubtedly strength- 
ened his position here. The reduction of the variegated environ 
ments within and without one people or nation to one common function, 
namely the repression of instincts, leads to a universally genetic explan- 
ation. Conversely, the more the environment is seen as a promoter 
as well as represser of tendicies within the individual, the more we 
become interested in the interacting dynamics of socially induced 
goals and blockages. And a universal genetic explanation becomes 
increasingly difficult to postulate. The extreme tendency in this 
school is reached with gestaltists like Lewin and Brown. The latter 
says in his critique on Freud, that everything Freud has to say applies 
perfectly—in middle and upper-class Viennese society.** It has been 
often asserted that the tendency to think of society as opposed to 
ungovernable instincts and the consequent focusing on early child- 
hood via the unconscious and psychological determinism, “. . . provides 
no basis for determining the nonbiological conditions which induce 
deviations from prescribed patterns of conduct.’’** This sociologist 
proceeds to set up his own conceptual framework in which the discrep- 
ancy between socially induced goals and restricted institutional means 
for achieving these goals constitute normal reactions of normal people 
to abnormal situations. 


This kind of criticism is effective in attacking the universality of 
the Freudian system by falling back on the natural behavioral or 
structural-functional approach. It is true that this is a different level 
of interpretation. The sociological approach is geared to predicting 
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the probabilities of large numbers of people for behaving in one way 
or another; the psychological, to an individual. Each focus has its 
limitations and its advantages, so that the psychoanalyst may probe 
deeper into the early sex experiences of the youth while ignoring, 
relatively speaking, his social environment, his class and neighborhood, 
ethnic background and enormous influence of the gang and the clique 
to which he belongs. Ultimately it would appear the two approaches 
will conflict: Are “the regressing and growing, rebelling and maturing 
youths” reacting to that kernel of every neurosis, the Oedipus Com- 
plex? Or is it rather another manifestation of the increasing structural 
tensions within the social system? Is each approach partially true? 
If so, how can they be reconciled? 


The accumulated studies of the anthropologists over the last one 
hundred years point to the tremendous variety of human practices and 
the marvelous plasticity of the human material. The anthropologist, 
in fact, raised the ‘‘cultural’’ factor to a principle of the first order. 
Whatever approach one ultimately chooses it would seem to be uttet 
folly not to spell out in adequate detail the broad social-psychological 
and social-structural context within which the child enters adolescence 
and the adult later leaves. Society forces specific kinds of relation- 
ships upon a youth in his interaction with others, and the integration 
of his attitudinal structure will be related to the roles he assumes 
wittingly or unwittingly. The functioning of adolescents is not only 
a ‘‘defense”’ against infantile or childhood anxieties, but also a result 
of contradictory value-laden social positions and situations. 

We will now try to point up several crucial social structural 
determinants that are relevant for an understanding of adolescent 
behavior in Western society, particularly in the United States. (One 
should add that the reference point for many of the following observa- 
tions has been white, male, middle-class youth.) Kingsley Davis has 
pointed up the connection of the social position of youth and the 
increasing complexity of modern society: 

Adolescence, then, is ordinarily the time when the lag of social 
development behind physical development first becomes pronounced. 

As society grows more complex the lag becomes greater, and adolescence 


as socially defined extends farther into physical adulthood. . . . This ten- 
dency for the adolescent to be more mature physically than socially is most 
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pronounced in those settled societies placing a premium on age; but it 

is a condition that is to some extent inherent in the nature of all human 

society. Evolving through uncounted millenia, culture has developed a 

complexity of principles and a fullness of content that require a long 

time for the individual to master.*° 

Many writers have pointed out that adolescents are “primarily 
concerned with . . . who and what they are in the eyes of a wider 
circle of significant people as compared with what they themselves 
have come to feel they are; and how to connect the dreams, idio- 
syncrasies, roles, and skills cultivated earlier with the occupational and 
sexual prototypes of this day.”*' Gerth and Mills, in their accounting 
for this intensified need of adolescents for the approval of others 
(primarily their peers) have analyzed it as a sort of compensation 
for the diffused and dependent roles they are forced to take over— 
their physical, emotional and mental maturity notwithstanding: 

The roles played by the American adolescent approximate adult 
roles, yet the adolescent seems only to play them. In two key roles in 
particular, the boy, is not yet fully adult: he is not integrated with a 
durable mate by marriage, and he does not fulfill a regular occupational 
role. Economically and emotionally he is still a dependent, and because 
of this he often strives all the harder to be accepted as an adult. He 
shaves the downy cheek, and plays the man with girls, older girls if 
possible, to the fullest extent of his abilities and opportunities, and for 
want of sexual gratification he masturbates.*? 


Erikson makes somewhat the same point: 

The danger of this stage (adolescence, H.P.) is role diffusion; as 
Biff puts it in Death of a Salesman: “I just can’t take hold, Mom, I 
can't take hold of some kind of life.” Where such a dilemma is based 
on a strong previous doubt as to one’s ethnic and sexual identity, delinquent 
and outright psychotic incidents are not uncommon. Youth after youth, 
bewildered by his assumed role, a role forced on him by the inexorable 
standardization of American adolescence runs away in one form or 
another: leaves school and jobs, stays out at night, or withdraws into 
bizarre and inaccessible moods. Once he is “delinquent,” his greatest 
need and often his only salvation is the refusal on the part of older youths, 
of advisers, and of judiciary personnel to type him further by pat 
diagnoses and social judgments which ignore the special dynamic con- 
ditions of adolescence.** 


In reaction to this situation there has arisen a secondary insti- 
tution, a youth culture, which contrasts strongly to the roles of adults. 
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Parsons defines the youth culture as ‘‘a very definitely rounded human- 
istic pattern (emphasis on fair play, athletic prowess, social graces, 
being popular and irresponsible, rebelliousness toward adults, etc., 
rather than one of competence in the performance of specified (com- 
petitive) functions.’’** 

This secondary institution has the double-barrel purpose of (1) 
acting as a safety valve for “attempting to keep youth completely in 
line with adult disciplines would probably greatly increase the strains 
of their position”: and (2) “integrating the youth into the major insti- 
tutional structures such as formal education where under teacher super- 
vision many youth activities are thoroughly legitimized.” Parsons on 
the whole considers the net effect of the youth culture to be ‘“‘emo- 
tionally maturing”’: 

. .. the very insistence on independence from adult control accustoms 
the individual to take more and more responsibility on his own. In the 
youth culture phase he tends to substitute dependency on the peer group 
for that on the parents but gradually he becomes emancipated from even 
this dependency. Similarly in the relations of the sexes the youth cul- 
ture offers opportunities and mechanisms for emotional maturation. The 
element of rebelliousness against the adult world helps to emancipate 
from more immature object attachments, while certain features of the 
“rating and dating’ complex protect the individual during the process of 
this emancipation from deeper emotional involvements than he is yet 
able to accept. The very publicity of such relationships within the peer 
group serves as such a protection. Thus the youth culture is not only 
projective but exposes the individual passing through it to positively 
adjustive influences.*5 
There is considerable evidence in the literature showing that adult 

values and interpretations of the social world play a considerably 
prominent role among adolescents in structuring the interpersonal 
experiences with members of their own groups. Instead of Parson’s 
neat conceptualization of the youth culture which stresses being use- 
less gracefully, one could consider it as a wasteland, a reservoir of con- 
flicting values and roles, with the adults trying to squeeze in on this 
world by structuring it after their own, by way of Junior Achievement, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls and the Junior Optimists. A rigid control 
is exercised through the mass media of communication—comic books, 
movies, radio, and television; another is the organization and super- 
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vision of the mass leisure time activities; finally, the most important 
medium of control, the school system. Each of the above controls 
exercises a powerful influence upon adolescents in contemporary 
American society; the impact of these media upon the youth varies in 
terms of the various social classes and ethnic groups in which the 
particular youths experiment with the models and self-stylizations 
available to them. It would appear that in most cases social class 


exercises a most predominant influence: 
A girl of upper middle class background belonged to a group com- 
posed of others of similar status; during this period she maintained a 
good scholastic average as did other members of her group; however, 
after an incident in which she violated the group norms she was ostra- 
cized and within a few weeks after she became a member of a group 
of lower class girls her grades fell ten points until they were at the 
level of the others in her new group.*® 
Sherif has commented on the importance of groups for adolescents as 
reference points for orienting their behavior: 


What an adolescent, with the unstable and more or less tran- 
sitory state of his ego links and his ego aspirations, is striving to 
achieve, is to stabilize his ego, ego-values—to amount to something or 
to anchor his ego securely—/n relation to his reference group, what- 
ever thts may be to him in his particular social milieu. In order to 
achieve this, he has to and he wants to identify himself with the group 
or groups in question. He does his level best to incorporate (in his 
ego, which is, we repeat a genetic formation) the norms of the group, 
whatever they may be in his particular social setting. He has to and 
he wants to conform to them in his behavior. If conformity to these 
norms is achieved by ruthless competition and individualism, he does 
his level best to be competitive and individualistic to the limits of his 
capacity. If the norms of his group put a great premium on being co- 
operative, he does his best to be co-operative... . 

Once the group is formed, the status experienced by the member 
is derived from his membership in it. His feelings of security are de- 
pendent to a large extent on his clique organization. His attitudes and 
identification are shaped or altered by the group norms and _ prestige 
idols that prevail in the clique.4? 


Although the literature on adolescents points to the values and 
goals of the adolescent groups being conditioned by class and ethnic 
background, the youths’ exclusion from key adult roles and their re- 
action to the control efforts of adults, undoubtedly make for some 
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autonomous development of attitudes and feelings toward themselves, 
their ethnic and class background and out-groups. No doubt more 
empirical studies of the social organization of youth, their day-to-day 
interaction with peers and adults and their attitudes and definitions 
of social phenomena, would enable social scientists to get a more pre- 
cise statement of the cultural and social structural determinants of 
adolescent behavior. 

Writers like Fromm, Horney, Reisman, and Erikson have written 
extensively on the stultifying effects of standardization and conformi- 
ty in America. Erikson writes: ““As adolescent and man, however, 
he finds himself confronted with superior machines, complicated, in- 
comprehensible, and impersonally dictatorial in their power to stand- 
ardize his pursuits and tastes. These machines do their powerful 
best to convert him into a consumer idiot, a fun egoist and an efficiency 
slave—and this by offering him what he seems to demand.’’** It 
would appear that it is precisely with adolescents that a break can 
be made with this unflattering depiction so often made of our youths. 
As Gerth and Mills have written: 

In American society, adolescence is a juncture at which childhood 
roles are abandoned and adult ones not yet fully available or internalized. 
Adolescence is a major point of social reorientation and since the person 
is in this transition, previous integrations of person and psychic structure 


are likely to be loosened. Often these integrations undergo such extreme 

modification that it is no wonder some students view it as a social rebirth.*® 

Unfortunately, the knowledge available of the social behavior 
and attitudes of youth is of an extremely limited kind. The con- 
clusions reached by the Yale group after a rather comprehensive 
survey of existing literature are very general: 

... (1) Adolescent groups are differentiated by characteristics of 
social class, age, sex, race, religion and nationality; (2) adolescent groups 
so differentiated appear to have values with meaningful parallel cor- 
responding segments of the parental or adult culture; and (3) the main- 
tenance of peer group membership is a sufficiently desirable goal for 
most adolescents to strongly motivate them to abide by peer group norms.5° 
The sociological approach can be as deterministic as the psycho- 

analytic one. Man can never be a mere product of sociological or psycho- 
analytic forces or their sum. It is, however, this writer’s belief that 
the present trend of limiting the analysis of adolescents to the family 
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parlor must be considerably broadened. By extending the causal nexus 
of man’s character to society, people are enabled to change themselves 
by changing society. As Miller has suggested, the adolescents’ revolt 
need not only be against evil but for an order in life which is beauti- 
ful, just and rejuvenating: 


10. 


mY nN = 


The hidden laws of fate lurked not only in the characters of people, 
but equally if not more imperiously in the world beyond the family 
parlor. Out there were the big gods, the ones whose disfavor could turn 
a proud and prosperous and dignified man into a frightened shell of a 
man whatever he thought of himself and whatever he decided or didn’t 
decide to do. 

. . . The struggle for mastery—for the freedom of manhood or 
womanhood as opposed to the servility of childhood—is the struggle 
not only to overthrow authority but to reconstitute it anew. The view- 
point of the adolescent is precious because it is revolutionary and insists 
upon justice. But in truth the parent, powerful as he appears, is not the 
source of injustice but its deputy . . . . The way out, as the poet has said, 
is always through. We will not find it by huddling closer to the center of 
the charmed circle . . . nor by once again shocking the householders with 


yet other unveilings of domestic relations and their hypocrisies. .. . There 
is an Organic aesthetic, a tracking of impulse and causation from the indi- 
vidual to the world and back again which must be reconstituted. . . .54 
i 
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THREE CHINESE COMMUNITIES IN 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


I 
THE CHINESE IN THE BRITISH CARIBBEAN 


MORTON H. FRIED 


There are presently in the British Caribbean colonies a total of more 
than 20,000 persons, who, for census purposes, are classified as Chinese. 
A few studies of these people—their migration histories, successes, 
and failures—have appeared over a period of half a century, but for 
the most part they have been left in obscurity by researchers. In 
part, this may be laid to their small numbers, and to the fact that 
extensive social scientific research in the Caribbean is a recent phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps as significant as their obscurity in scientific lit- 
erature is the readiness with which stereotyped notions about the 
Chinese in general and Chinese acculturation in particular have been 
applied to the Chinese wherever they have settled overseas. 


It is especially with reference to the stereotypes so frequently 
applied to the Overseas Chinese that the following remarks have sig- 
nificance. The Chinese in the Caribbean, or at least a major segment 
thereof, do not fit the stereotyped conceptions of what their accul- 
turation is claimed to be. Before discussing these more interesting 
aspects of the picture, it will be of advantage to acquaint the reader 
with the gross demographic facts and a brief resume of the history 
of the Chinese in this area. 


Population 
More than half of all persons classified by census takers as Chinese 
are concentrated in Jamaica (Table 1). Almost all the others live 
either in British Guiana or Trinidad. These areas account for about 
98 per cent of all Chinese while the remainder have a negligible num- 


ber or no Chinese in them. 
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Table 1* 
Colony Year of Census Number 
Bahamas 1943 178! 
Barbados 1946 29 
Bermuda 1939 15 
British Guiana 1946 3,567 
British Honduras 1946 50 
Jamaica 1943 12,3942: 
Turks & Caicos Is. 1943 
Cayman Is. 1943 
Leeward Is. 1946 4 
Grenada 1946 16 
Saint Lucia 1946 
Saint Vincent 1946 
Dominica 1946 1 
Trinidad & Tobago 1946 5,641 





Total 21,895 


A few general statements complementing these figures may give 
a better understanding of the population’s composition. 

The Chinese tend to concentrate in cities and large towns. While 
not absent from the countryside, where they may appear in the tiniest 
villages and even on relatively isolated farms, the economic roles 
of most Chinese are predominantly urban in character. 

The Chinese, like other populations in similar situations, inter- 
breed with the peoples with whom they are in contact. The actual 
phenomenon is a complex one. The Chinese prefer to mate with 
certain groups while avoiding others. However, the population with 
which they most desire to contract marriages (other than their own 
group) is frequently in short supply and of higher social status. 
Hence, the most favored out-group marriages seldom occur. In at 
least one area, British Guiana, the most numerous population aggre- 
gate, the East Indian, is of generally low status. Marriages between 
it and the Chinese have low frequency. This condition also receives 





*Source: R. R. Kuczynski, Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire 
(London: 1953), Vol. 3; and West Indian Census, 1946 (1950). 


1“Mongolian” in Census. 
2Of this total 5,515 are “Chinese Colored.” 
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support from the fact that the East Indians are largely a rural popu- 
lation. They are further separated from the Chinese by being not 
only rural but centered on plantations where Chinese are rare. How- 
ever, the Chinese have interbred with all ethnic populations present 
in the Caribbean. Most such marrigaes are between Chinese males and 
non-Chinese females. In such circumstances there remains, in most 
cases, a substantial Chinese identity for the children. Children of 
a Chinese mother and non-Chinese father, however, tend to lack any 
significant Chinese identity. 

If the number of Chinese in the Caribbean must be divided be- 
tween “‘pure’’ Chinese and those of part-Chinese ancestry, other divi- 
sions must be made in those whose ancestry is thoroughly Chinese. 
The author has elsewhere presented these divisions more fully.’ But 
they may be resumed here. A first significant factor is that two 
Chinese populations—distinct as to dialect and tending to form discrete 
groups overseas—have contributed to the present aggregation in the 
Caribbean. One of these is Cantonese, frequently called punti, and the 
other is Hakka.” The concentration of each kind of Chinese differs 
from locale to locale; one or the other may predominate or the two 
may be roughly equivalent in numbers. While an outsider may fail to 
see any differentiation between them, the distinctions between them 
are of decided moment to the Chinese themselves. In the past, and 
to an extent today, the free movement of Chinese into and about the 
Caribbean has been guided by the accident of distribution of these 
two types as persons have come out of China to join relatives or former 
covillagers abroad. Today in many places in the Caribbean the associ- 
ations formed by Chinese parallel the distinction between punti and 
Hakka. While these associations have scarcely any significance for 
politics of the colonies per se, they may play a role in the internal 
politics of the Chinese community. 

A second significant consideration is that between the Chinese 
born in the Caribbean (#’usheng) and those born in China (the home- 
born who are sometimes called #’ong-yan) which will be clearer if 
we pause to review the history of migration of the Chinese to the 


Caribbean. 
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A Century of Migration 

The earliest significant immigration of Chinese to the Caribbean 
took place during the 1850's and there is some evidence to suggest 
that many of the migrants were unaware of their destination. China 
was in turmoil a century ago and the main symptom of trouble was 
the Opium War followed by the Taiping Rebellion which had their 
focus in the southeastern part of the country. At the same time, the 
British West Indian planters were experiencing great difficulty in 
finding an effective labor force for their sugar estates. The recently 
manumitted Africans, by and large, disdained plantation work, and 
were intent on developing their own freeholds. As an experiment, 
the planters brought over thousands of Chinese, recruiting them in 
Hong Kong, Canton, and Amoy, places which were thronging with the 
nanmin or refugees from the great civil war of that time. The bulk 
of these migrants—contract laborers—were brought to British Guiana, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad. Though there has been some subsequent 
movement of these people and their descendants within the Caribbean, 
the major centers of present Chinese population accord with the 
earlier places of concentration. 

For various reasons( none of them adequately explored in terms 
of modern social science) the Chinese did not fill the demands of 
the West Indian plantations. Furthermore, the Chinese government 
had never given more than the most grudging consent to the recruit- 
ment. After the termination of the Taiping Rebellion, the ‘Dragon 
throne” clamped further restrictions on emigration. These circum- 
stances combined to virtually cut off Chinese immigration into the 
Caribbean. About 1884 an additional flow to Jamaica came, not from 
China, but largely from Panama. 

The Chinese did not do well as peasants, either. Recent census 
figures for all the British colonies in the Caribbean show that very 
few Chinese maintain any direct connection with the soil. But more 
striking is the brief and disastrous history of a major social experiment 
in which the British government subsidized free Chinese farmers in 
British Guiana. In 1954 the author visited the site of Hopetown, 
where in the latter part of the nineteenth century more than 2,000 
Chinese dwelt as farmers. At the time of his visit only one family 
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lived on the site. It consisted of an aged Chinese woman, her son 
(part-Chinese), and the children of that son who were even less 
Chinese in ancestry than their father. The mainstay of this family 
was cacao which was cultivated on small fields slashed out of the 
jungle outside Kamuni Creek. In Georgetown an ancient Negro 
woman spoke to the writer about Hopetown as she—the young wife 
of a Chinese farmer—knew it sixty years earlier. There were many, 
many houses, and in the church was a magnificant chandelier for 
candles. It was certainly the brightest recollection she had. The 
writer, in Hopetown, stumbled over an obscure root and was told by 
his guide that approximately here stood the church. 


The flight of the Chinese from Caribbean agriculture was a 
process rather than an event. Over the course of half a century the 
immigrants and their sons experimented at various occupations and 
professions. By far their greatest success came in the establishment 
and operation of small shops in towns and villages. Too, the move- 
ment of Chinese into various aspects of retail trade was facilitated and 
even explicitly encouraged by many English plantation owners and 
managers. These men had the notion that Chinese were /pso facto 
born storekeepers and many of them installed or otherwise subsidized 
the early trading ventures of the Chinese. 


As stated above, the original immigrants abandoned agricultural 
pursuits, and there was no further recruitment of Chinese for a gene- 
ration or more thereafter. While the writer hesitates to generalize 
for other Caribbean localities, it is clear that in British Guiana there 
was a virtual cessation of Chinese immigration from 1878 until the 
second decade of the present century. The implications of this fact 
are profound. To his knowledge, there was no legislation in the 
Caribbean aimed at excluding the Chinese. Furthermore, then as now, 
it would have been more difficult to enforce such legislation than, let 
us say, in the United States, for the simple reason that one of the 
major points of recruitment of Chinese migrants is Hong Kong, a 
British colony. Thus the absence of continued voluntary migration 
of Chinese to this area, or, at least, to British Guiana, supports the 
notion that the original immigrants were virtually bereft of familial 
and neighborhood ties at the moment of their arrival in the New 
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World. Whereas in other regions Chinese immigrants have estab- 
lished lines of communication with their home villages and have 
periodically sent home for newcomers, the Guiana ’usheng have been 
almost completely isolated since their coming. 


Just prior to World War I, a new Chinese population began to 
filter in. Unfortunately, it is difficult to determine what motivated 
this movement or what social contacts provided the channel and set 
the destination. Some of the earlier participants in this move, how- 
ever, came not directly from China but from other places in the West- 
ern hemisphere—Canada and the United States. We may speculate 
that these immigrants differed from the Caribbean f’usheng in that 
they maintained relations with their relatives and friends in China, 
and that it was they who, after achieving some financial success, sent 
back for reinforcements. Yet the movement was never a deluge. Far 
from it; a few score people per year entered and settled. 

The ?usheng were unquestionably oriented toward the Caribbean. 
Here they were born, schooled, married, raised their families, and 
here they expected to die and be buried. The new home-born, how- 
ever, had dual commitments. Their daily life and their financial 
stake were in the Caribbean but in varying proportions, for their 
families, retirement investments, and emotional loyalties were in China. 
If they could, their brides came from China. At a minimum, they 
expected to return to China to die and be buried on home soil. 

The distinction between the local and home-born Chinese is 
basic and underlies any comprehension of the present situation. A 
brief account of the major features of each of these groups is pertinent. 


T’usheng 


The great majority of the Caribbean-born Chinese are the fourth 
and fifth generation descendants of former contract labors. A much 
smaller number of ¢’usheng (in the technical sense of having been born 
in the Caribbean) are the children of relatively recent immigrations. 
These individuals are not covered in the remarks below but, nevertheless, 
have special problems resulting from their truly intermediate cultural 
and social positions. 

The “real” ¢’usheng, even those whose ancestors are exclusively 
Chinese, are Chinese only in physical appearance. In cultural realms 
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they retain few if any distinctively Chinese traits. They cannot speak 
Chinese, certainly cannot read it, do not wear or own Chinese clothes, 
cannot handle chopsticks and (alas!) cannot prepare Chinese foods 
recognizable as such. To a considerable extent they are Jamaicans or 
Trinidadians or Guianese, assimilated to this or that socioeconomic 
class. Yet they are not simply that. Above all, there remains a social 
dimension in which they preserve some distinctiveness—they are identi- 
fied as Chinese. They, too, identify themselves as hyphenated Chinese. 
A significant proportion of their social relations tend to be with 
each other, to the exclusion of the other ethnic elements in the popu- 
lation. 


This feeling of distinctiveness, not to say superiority, is accom- 
panied by a feeling of discrimination. Informants have remarked 
that they are subject to second-class treatment by local Whites; that 
they do not get positions to which their skills and education entitle 
them unless they have no White competitors. They complain that 
they are, for no good reason, the object of hostility on the part of 
Blacks, Coloureds, and East Indians. They tend to deplore the marriage 
of #’usheng with a member of one of the latter groups, though by no 
means is the same degree of resistance applied to all. Much of the dis- 
creteness of the #’zsheng is institutionalized in the formation of clubs ex- 
clusively of their own members. Home-born Chinese are not dileberately 
excluded from such clubs but they rarely join. Those joining fre- 
quently drop out in a short time when it becomes apparent that no 
mutual interests exist between them and the #’usheng. 


Despite the continuation of the #’usheng as a discrete social aggre- 
gate, it is very difficult to find a veritable and distinct cultural base 
for its persistence. If any such base can ultimately be found, it is 
safe to predict that it will not be Chinese. Rather the structure resem- 
bles what the sociologists have discussed as an association of cliques 
within a single fairly uniform cultural frame. 


The writer believes—though his evidence is largely impression- 
istic—that a study of occupations among the Chinese in the Caribbean 
will bear out the previous assertion. The available census data does 
not distinguish between home-born and #usheng. Thus, the data give 
no insight into differential frequencies between the major categories, 
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so that in 1943 the census of Jamaica recorded 63 per cent of the 
gainfully employed Chinese males in retail trade. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to be a clerk in the establishment of a home-born Chinese (run 
much the same manner as a similar shop in Canton or Shanghai), 
and quite another to be a salesman in one of the great department 
stores in Kingston or Port-of-Spain. 

If the number of persons employed in the retail trade was reduced 
by those who are home-born or children of home-born, the remainder 
—while no doubt still large—would lose its dominant character. Then 
the significance of other occupations, such as taxi driver, truckman, 
cabinetmaker, electrician, dentist, social worker, and physician, would 
be enhanced. By so doing, the relationship between occupational 
mobility and assimilation would be clarified. 

Of interest are the ?usheng who have had considerable success 
in prestige occupations and in Caribbean politics. Nowhere in the 
area do the Chinese constitute more than one per cent of the total 
population; yet they far exceed this proportion in medicine and law. 

But to return to education. We note that the Jamaican census 
includes data which support the previous remarks, even though the 
absence of detailed categorization prevents the drawing of firm con- 
clusions. The statistics show that 13.9 per cent of the “Chinese and 
Chinese Coloured” are illiterate. This figure is much higher than 
that for Britishers in Jamaica, or 1.3 per cent; other “Whites,” 3.2 per 
cent; and “Syrians and Syrian Coloured” 5.6 per cent. The one for 
the ‘Chinese and Chinese Coloured” is much lower than the one for 
the “Blacks,” 28.1 per cent; however, or for the “East Indians and 
East Indian Coloured,” 48.6 per cent. The illiteracy rates seem, at 
least superficially, to correlate with the general class position of the 
groups concerned. 

T’usheng success in the political and governmental fields is not 
unknown. Former mayors of Port-of-Spain have been from this group, 
and many of the most distinguished lawyers in the Caribbean are 
Chinese. Some of these men have achieved positions in the government 
and a roster could be compiled of persons of Chinese ancestry who 
served in the Legislative Councils, held judgeships, or became District 
Commissioners. A sizeable number of civil servants are of similar 
background. The functions they handle are most diverse, ranging 
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from high administrative positions, surgeons, and veterinarians down 
to the lower and more populous ranks of civil clerks. 

They have also played certain roles in politics, as apart from 
government, but their influence and efforts lag behind their achieve- 
ments in other fields. Particularly in the radical political parties have 
the Chinese shown the utmost discretion. A notable exception to this 
occurred in British Guiana where the People’s Progressive Party counted 
several Chinese among its membership, with at least two of them being 
involved in its hierarchy. Of note was a frequently expressed attitude 
toward these persons by other #’usheng. It was held that the radical 
Chinese were deviants. The informants frequently charged them with 
doing damage to the other Chinese in the colony and expressed fear 
that their continued activities might lead to sanctions against all 
Chinese. 

In summary, the #’vsheng stand on the verge of assimilation. They 
have been almost totally acculturated. Yet they feel keenly that they 
are always visible as a separate group. 


Home-Born 


The home-born Chinese in the Caribbean fulfill, in general, the 
picture that has been presented of similar people in the United States 
by such authorities as Rose Hum Lee. As in this country, however, 
the status of the home-born has been rendered, at least temporarily, 
more complex by the recent events in China. 

The ideal life cycle of the classic home-born Chinese has two 
climaxes: the first, in which he achieved success as a merchant and 
endowed himself with a suitable house and family in China; and the 
second, in which he retired to China to live the life of the southeastern 
village’s version of a squire. It need not be emphasized that present 
conditions in China have affected these desires and aims; yet many 
of the home-born have not made a satisfactory adjustment to the new 
order. That their present adjustment is unsatisfactory is based upon 
the knowledge of the vacillation, ambivalence, and worrying that go 
on among home-born. This is especially evident in the well-to-do, the 
successful home-born. Even these men of relative (and sometimes 
absolute) wealth have feelings toward the People’s Government of 
China which are ambiguous. Based on personal contacts with some of 
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them, it is evident that some seem to shift with the wind, or, more 
properly, with the news. Almost without exception the home-born are 
thrilled at the thought of China as a vigorous and modern power, yet 
the knowledge of specific repressive measures (some aimed at their 
closest relatives on the mainland), and their personal self-interest turn 
them toward the Kuomintang. More specifically, they turn to Taiwan. 

It should be noted that the last two manifestations are not neces- 
sarily confined to the home-born.. Some of these believe and more 
hope that a third camp will arise which does not reflect the political 
views and objectives of either the People’s Government or the Kuomin- 
tang. 

Relations between the home-born and the ?’usheng are cordial 
on the surface, at least. In British Guiana both groups are represented 
in the strategic Chinese Association, the Chung Hwa Hui Kuan, which, 
to the extent that such mediation goes on, is the formal intercessor 
between the government and the Chinese community. Yet the rela- 
tions between these groups in the Association are turbulent beneath 
the surface and these feelings are born out of the anxieties felt by 
both the #’zsheng and home-born. What else could be expected when 
one group can communicate only in English, the other only in Chinese? 

Each group complains (to the anthropologist) about the other. 
The #’usheng resent the home-born for being Chinese; the home-born 
dislike the #’usheng for not being Chinese. These attitudes are not 
merely passive. They affect social intercourse in many ways. The 
friends of the local-born are other #’usheng and persons of other ethnic 
background. The friends of the home-born are largely found within 
the in--group. Then, while a certain number of marriages take place 
with fair regularity between home-born men and /’usheng women, 
their frequency is overshadowed by the prevalence of unions between 
home-born men and either non-Chinese women or brides from China. 

Not all the home-born in the Caribbean achieve the degree of fi- 
nancial success implied above. Almost without exception these Chinese 
are 'usheng. Few of the children of home-born enter professions. There 
is great pressure on them to limit their education to that with com- 
mercial value as eventually they are expected to take over the father’s 
enterprise. Support for the observation that the children of home- 
born fathers tend to limit their education to that having direct com. 
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mercial value may be implicit in the table comparing “race” and 
standard of education in Jamaica (Table 2). 








Table 2* 
Highest Level of Schooling Obtained 
Group Primary Secondary Practical & Professional 
Professional 

All 94.6 3.4 1.7 3 
Black 98.0 29 1.0 l 
Coloured 87.1 8.7 3.8 4 
White 37.9 47.8 8.7 5.6 
British 21.0 54.0 11.3 13.7 
Chinese and 

Chinese 

Coloured 85.6 10.8 3.5 1 
East Indian & 

East Indian 

Coloured 95.5 2.8 1.6 m | 
Syrian and 

Syrian 

Coloured 48.8 44.0 6.3 9 








Many men come to the new world with the most meagre personal 
possessions, work for years as shop clerks, cooks, bottlewashers, and 
handymen. In their old age they have no more wealth than when they 
arrived. Hence, one of the main functions of the various Chinese 
Associations—and especially those dominated or devoted to the home- 
born—is the care of these men. As a result, indigent Chinese are 
rarely encountered on the books of social agencies of the various 
colonies. 


Stereotype Misconceptions 
Knowledge of the Chinese in the Caribbean dispels many popular 
misconceptions: 


1. The Chinese are often said to be so prolific that their entrance into a new 
area should be viewed with extreme alarm. The Chinese in the Caribbean have 





*Adapted from the Eighth Census of Jamaica and Its Dependencies, 1943 
(1945) p. iii. 
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failed to reproduce at a rate sufficient to maintain their original number, and 
this condition did not change until recently. The major reason for this failure 
in the past was due to the absence of Chinese women; the redressing of the 
imbalance of the sexes, however, has not been accompanied by any sensational 
increase of Chinese population. Further investigation will probably show 
that #’usheng families tend to have precisely the same number of children as 
those of other ethnic origin of similar social and economic status. 

2. The Chinese did not succeed as farmers. While in some areas of 
the world there is great fear that “Orientals” can completely undermine local 
farmers by out producing and under consuming them, the experience in the Carib- 
bean contraverts all the underlying assumptions. Instead, the Chinese in this 
instance fled from cultivation into many other productive and professional fields. 

3. A final stereotype of the Overseas Chinese views them as genetic entre- 
preneurs. The refutation of this view in the Caribbean data is less categorical 
than the foregoing. But if a distinction is made between home-born and local- 
born Chinese, as noted above, the census statistics showing a concentration of 
them in the retail trade is open to question. Instead, with the passage of one 
or two generations, the Chinese begin to percolate throughout the whole 
roster of available occupations. So thorough is this diffusion that it cannot 
be said that the Chinese tend to dominate any given profession. Rather they 
appear to be distributed among the occupations in much the same manner as 
the general population and in accordance with the attainment of a given socio- 
economic level. 

Chinese Citizens of the British Caribbean are few in number but 
well established. The younger generation, born in the region, know no 
other homeland. The developing culture and society of this part of 
the world will ultimately integrate these citizens into its fabric with- 
out a sign of the weaving process. The Chinese mark may be there, 
however slight, for the discerning eye. 


Morton H. Fried 
Morton H. Fried, Department of Anthropology at Columbia University, 


bas made significant contributions to the study of Chinese society and social 
organization through first-hand exploration of Chinese communities. 
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II 
THE CHINESE ON MERSEYSIDE 


MAURICE BROADY 


The Chinese first came to Merseyside in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century when Liverpool’s trade with the Far East was rapidly 
expanding, and it seems most probable that they came as sailors on 
board ships plying between China and Liverpool. Although fifteen 
Chinese were enumerated on Merseyside in the census of 1881, it is 
doubtful whether they actually resided ashore before the 1898's." The 
census of 1891 enumerated 27 Chinese in the Merseyside boroughs, 
and by 1901 this number had risen to 76. In the following ten years 
the community grew very rapidly until by 1911 the number of Chinese 
on Merseyside was 502. These early immigrants were predominantly 
single men under the age of 35, who came mostly from Kwangtung 
province and Hong Kong. The great majority of them found employ- 
ment at sea or in Chinese laundries, which even at that period were 
widely scattered throughout Merseyside. A “Chinatown” began to 
develop after 1905 at one end of Pitt Street close by the central dock- 
side, and by 1911 a small Chinese quarter was firmly established there, 
with a number of seamen’s boardinghouses, Chinese shops, eating- 
houses and a tong. 

Before the first world war, the immigration of aliens into the 
United Kingdoms was comparatively unhampered. Until 1905, they 
could land freely at any port, but under the Aliens Act of that year, 
Immigration Boards were established with power to prevent the land- 
ing of undesirables. This was a minimal control and it is unlikely to 
have seriously affected the influx of Chinese into Merseyside. The 
Aliens Acts of 1914 and 1919, however, provided for closer control of 
the immigration and movement of aliens in the United Kingdom and 
empowered the Home Secretary to impose restrictions as to their occu- 
pation and employment.* This legislation was one factor which 
tended to limit Chinese immigration during the interwar period. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1931, the number of Chinese enumerated on Mersey- 
side rose slightly from 505 to 586, and it is improbable that their 
number varied greatly between then and the outbreak of the second 


world war in 1939. 
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The war had a considerable effect upon the Chinese community. 
The Chinese quarter in and around Pitt Street, being close to the docks, 
was destroyed in the air raids of May 1941. A new Chinese centre pres- 
ently developed in nearby Nelson Street, while the size of the communi- 
ty was itself rapidly increased as Chinese seamen from Asia and other 
European ports joined the merchant seamen’s “‘pool’’ in Liverpool. 
Some 10,000 Chinese seamen are estimated to have been based on 
Liverpool during the war, though it is not likely that more than 4,000 
were ashore at any one time. Accommodation was found for them a 
little farther away from the city centre than Chinatown, in Granby 
and Abercromby wards. Although most of these seamen were repatri- 
ated after the war, a number of them who had married British women 
during their stay in Liverpool were granted conditional permission by 
the Home Office to remain in the United Kingdom. 

This increase, together with some postwar immigration, has brought 
the number of Chinese permanently domiciled on Merseyside to be- 
tween eight and nine hundred.* The census of 1951 showed that the 
ratio of men to women who had been born in'China or Hong Kong 
was six to one. The number of families in which both man and wife 
are Chinese is therefore very small, and by far the greatest number 
of Chinese immigrants are married to, or in some cases cohabit with 
British women. These Chinese and Anglo-Chinese families live mainly 
in the dockside and inner residential districts of the conurbation, with 
concentrations near the old Chinatown around Pitt Street and in Granby 
and Abercromby wards. But even in these areas, the Chinese and 
Anglo-Chinese are not in the majority, and it would be inappropriate 
to use the term “ghetto” to describe their present pattern of settlement. 
Furthermore, about a quarter of the Chinese on Merseyside live in the 
outer residential areas. 

Apart from the permanently domiciled Chinese, there are always 
numbers of Chinese seamen, temporarily on shore in Liverpool, lodg- 
ing in the seamen’s boardinghouses. Moreover, although the Chinese 
population of Greater London is now three times larger than that of 
Merseyside, Liverpool is still the main social centre for those Chinese 
who have settled permanently as laundrymen, seamen, and cafe workers 
in most of the large towns in the country. It is significant that it 
was in the Chinese cemetery in Liverpool that a monument was erected 
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in 1950 in memory of all the Chinese who had died in Britain since 
their first settlement here. 

The pre-eminece of Liverpool as the Chinese immigrant’s centre 
may largely be accounted for by the fact that it is the home port of 
ships of the Blue Funnel Line, which for over fifty years has been the 
main British Far Eastern shipping company. While a few other com- 
panies employ Chinese seamen, the Blue Funnel Line has had particu- 
larly close connections with the Far East and with the local Chinese 
community. The Liverpool Chinese have been employed by the com- 
pany either as ship’s crews or as shore-gang workers, and they have 
probably been able to depend upon getting employment in this way 
when otherwise they might have been out of work. But what is 
quite as significant from the point of view of the resident Chinese is 
the fact that they can maintain contact with their families in China and 
Hong Kong through friends or relatives who work on board Blue 
Funnel ships. 

While seafaring, therefore, has always been important for the 
local Chinese, both economically and socially, they have shown an 
eagerness and marked ability to set themselves up in independent em- 
ployment ashore. With a few exceptions, their enterprises have been 
financed and operated exclusively by Chinese. They have raised capital 
either by forming money clubs or groups of investors.* Until fairly 
recently, their money was mainly invested in small hand laundries, of 
which there are at present well over fifty on Merseyside. Laundry 
work, however, is very hard and even in good times the profit is said 
to be insufficient to afford the laundryman and his family more than 
an adequate living. The younger Chinese tend to despise laundry 
work and nowadays prefer to invest their money in small cafes, fish 
and chop shops or restaurants. During the last few years, the number 
of Chinese-owned restaurants in the centre of Liverpool has increased 
rapidly, and there are now about twenty within half a mile of the city 
centre. The Chinese have also set up wholesale and retail businesses 
which mainly supply the requirements of their compatriots. 


In all these undertakings, the Chinese appear to have flourished. 
They have been able to find and to satisfy a European clientele both 
in hand laundering and in supplying English food, especially lunches, 
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at competitive prices. That they have set up in business independently 
is undoubtedly of considerable significance in explaining the fact that 
the settlement of Chinese on Merseyside has been comparatively free 
from trouble. They have rarely appeared as serious competitors in 
the labor market and have not usually been regarded as constituting 
a threat to the employment of Europeans. Nor have the small Chinese 
hand laundries seriously menaced the trade of the much larger, mechan- 
ized, English concerns. The recent increase in the number of Chinese 
restaurants in central Liverpool has not adversely affected other cater- 
ing businesses, and no hindrances have been placed upon Chinese 
enterprise in that direction. 

These economic developments have given rise to a social class 
structure among the Chinese which ranges from the humble level of 
laundrymen, sailors, shore gang, and cafe workers who live predomi- 
nantly in the older parts of the conurbation, to the wealthier proprietors 
of restaurants and boardinghouses, many of whom now live in suburban 
residential districts. There also appears to be a social division between 
the laundrymen on the one hand and cafe workers and seamen on 
the other, which probably reflects differences of age and dialect. Eco- 
nomic distributions apart, the main social groupings are those formed 
by Chinese of the same locality and dialect. It is probable that these 
bonds of sympathy are strengthened by ties of kinship. There are 
two wui-kuan, the Sung Cheng Wui and the Se-Yap Wui-Kuan, mem- 
bership of which is open to Hakkas and Se-Yap people respectively. 
These associations, together with the more recently established Chinese 
Social Club, function as social centres, meeting places, and in some re- 
spects as friendly societies. There is also the Chi Kung Teng or Chinese 
Masonic Hall, which is a branch of the mystical, semi-religious society 
known as the Hung Man Wui. Although the wa has exercised consid- 
erable political influence in Overseas Chinese communities (in Malaya 
for example), in Liverpool its role has been predominantly that of a 
ritualistic friendly society. The tong now seems to be a moribund 
association frequented by the old men of Chinatown, and the more vig- 
orous centres of communal life appear to be the wxi-kuan, the eating 
houses, clubs and pubs in the vicinity of Nelson Street. 

One institution, membership of which was not limited to persons 
from particular localities, and which was perhaps the most influential 
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in the local community was the Kuomintang, the Chinese Nationalist 
Party. Since its foundation in Liverpool some time before 1916, it was 
active in keeping the local Chinese interested in Chinese political 
affairs and in rallying their support for national causes such as China 
relief. The Progress Club was set up under the aegis of the Kuom- 
intang as a social club for the Chinese. In 1937, a small Chinese 
newssheet was started and between 1944 and 1948, a duplicated paper, 
the “China Weekly News,” was published. 

Positions of leadership among the Chinese have mostly been held 
by those who were able, when necessary, to assist their countrymen in 
their dealings with the English. These indigenous leaders have most 
often been men who have held important economic positions in the 
community as agents for shipping companies, restauranteurs, or board- 
inghouse keepers. In 1933, however, a Chinese Consul was appointed 
to Liverpool, who became the official leader of the community and its 
main representative vis-a-vis the English. During the war, he organized 
relief for the local Chinese after Pitt Street had been destroyed, and 
was vigilant in protecting Chinese interests in regard to accommodation 
and their conditions of employment as seamen. In 1950, however, he 
was recalled, and within the past year, the premises of the Kuomintang 
and Progress Club have been taken over by a Chinese gospel mission. 

The local Chinese have thus supported a number of their own 
institutions which have served both to maintain their limits with China 
and materially to assist their fellow countrymen. While a few organi- 
zations were set up jointly by Chinese and the English authorities in 
order to deal with the problems raised by the expansion of the Chinese 
community during the war, the local authorities have had little cause 
to extend their activities in this direction. The Chinese for their part 
have kept their contacts with English institutions to a minimum, and 
they have contributed little socially or culturally to the host society. 

In one crucial respect, however, Chinese contact with the local 
society has been very close indeed. While a small number of Chinese are 
married to Chinese wives, the majority have married, and some have co- 
habitated with British women. Many of these women are themselves the 
offspring of Anglo-Chinese unions. The Chinese are widely acknowl- 
eged by their womenfolk to exemplary husbands. Though their relation- 
ships with their wives may be strained at time, because of different con- 
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ceptions of appropriate conjugal behavior, the Chinese are very proud of 
their families and show a marked sense of responsibility towards them. 
It is not uncommon, for instance, to find the Chinese husband cooking, 
cleaning or tending the children. Wider family contacts are maintained 
through friends or relatives on board ships plying between Liverpool 
and China, and until recently there was a clan hall in Liverpool. But if 
the sense of family pride is still strong, the ritual with which it has tra- 
ditionally been associated has largely disappeared. Some vestiges of 
traditional ritual are still observed at funerals for example, but they are 
negligble compared with that seen at funerals in China or Malaya; and 
little is seen of the ritual practices of “brushing the graves’’ when the 
local Chinese visit their cemetery at the festivals of Ch’ing Ming and 
Chung Kau. 

No serious effort now seems to be made to transmit Chinese 
culture or language to their children, though a few wealthier Chinese 
are known to have sent their sons back to China to be educated and 
married. At various times attempts have been made to run Chinese 
classes for the local Chinese and Anglo-Chinese children, but none 
has been very successful. For the most part, they attend local council 
schools, and they are therefore culturally Liverpolitans, whose knowl- 
edge and understanding of Chinese culture is only superficial. Anglo- 
Chinese children, however, tend to be rather more intelligent and more 
cleanly dressed than other half-caste children, and their good deport- 
ment in school has gained for them a very good reputation with their 
teachers.” Many of them have won scholarships to secondary schools 
and a few have graduated from Liverpool University. Though detailed 
information about their employment is not available, there seems to 
be no reason to doubt Caradog Jones’ judgment that the “half-Chinese 
children on growing up find little difficulty in obtaining work or in 
entering into marriage with the surrounding white population.’ 

The comparative ease with which the Anglo-Chinese child is 
accepted in the wider society reflects the generally favourable attitude 
which the Liverpolitan adopts towards the Chinese. A newspaper 
report on the newly growing Chinatown in Liverpool, written in 1906, 
eptiomized the Chinese as “the embodiment of public order.” It 
commented that the Chinese man was ‘‘a loyal comrade, a model son, 
a most affectionate and indulgent father,” and added that he was 
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“kindly and tolerant towards the white women with whom he mates.” 
Some twenty years later, M. E. Fletcher concluded that, unlike the 
West African community in Liverpool, the Chinese did not constitute 
a social problem.” There is, on the other hand, the conception of the 
Chinese as inscrutable, mysterious, and addicted to esoteric forms of 
vice, a stereotype which has no doubt been fostered by reports of police 
raids on opium and gambling dens which from time to time have 
appeared in the local press. The Chinese, however, have never impli- 
cated Europeans in these practices, and it is doubtful whether they cause 
the Liverpolitan to feel greatly outraged. It is true that when the 
Chinese first settled on Merseyside, local people used to make fun 
of and would occasionally molest them, knocking off their caps to 
reveal queues curled on top of their heads. But the modern Liver- 
politan, while he may be no less ignorant of the Chinese than his 
grandfather, tends to regard them as quiet, industrious and sober 
citizens. 

The immigration of the Chinese into Merseyside, therefore, has 
been comparatively free from racial friction. This may be explained 
partly by the fact that the English have not generally been unfavourably 
disposed towards them, but it is also related to the particular circum- 
stances of Chinese settlement. Thus, as seafarers under the benevolent 
paternalism of the Blue Funnel Line, they have had a fair degree of 
economic security. When they have settled ashore, they have supported 
themselves in ways which have been useful to, but which have not com- 
peted with the people amongst whom they have found themselves. Far 
from being assimilated, however, they have maintained strong com- 
munal ties and institutions, while the offspring of their unions with 
English women have usually adjusted themselves well in the local 
society. Research into the Chinese community on Merseyside has not 
proceeded very far.* Other immigrant communities, whose adjustment 
has been much more troublesome, have understandably been more 
thoroughly studied. The Chinese are interesting precisely because they 
do not constitute a social problem. 


Maurice Broady, author of “The Chinese on Merseyside,” began his 
interest in the Chinese while he was in the British Army, spending a year and a 
half at the School of Oriental Studies in London, studying the Hakkian dialect. 
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After that he did several tours of duty in Singapore and Malaya. The last 
time, 1949-1950, he did political intelligence. A graduate of Liverpool Uni- 
versity in 1952, he spent a year at Harvard studying Chinese during his first 
post-graduate year. Then, he began working on urban projects at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. until in 1956 he was appointed Senior Research Worker 
in the Department of Economic and Social Research at the University of Glasgow. 


Ill 
THE CHINESE IN NEW ZEALAND* 


N. BICKLEEN FONG 


The Chinese in New Zealand are treated with more equality today 
than in most Western societies, but the beginning of improved relations 
between them and the New Zealanders did not come about until two 
decades ago. A brief resume of Chinese settlement, as well as the 
degree of acculturation and assimilation attained, will indicate the 
specific social barriers to be overcome before the integration of the 
foreign-born and New Zealand-born Chinese is complete. 

Immigration Policy and Population 

The first New Zealand Government Census (1867) revealed a 
total of 1,219 Chinese in the country. By 1881, largely as a result of 
the discovery of gold, the number increased to 5,004, representing 1.04 
per cent of the country’s population. When immigration was approach- 
ing its peak in 1881, anti-Chinese sentiments and uprisings were so 
rampant that Chinese immigration was curbed by the passage of the 
Immigration Restriction Act. By this Act, a poll tax of 10 pounds was 
levied on each new immigrant, and the number which could be brought 
in any one ship was in the ratio of 1 to 100 tons of burden (cargo). In 
1896, although the number of Chinese was decreasing, the poll tax 
was increased to 100 pounds and the ratio of persons to burden was 
reduced to half. In addition, an educational test had to be passed by 
each immigrant. Anti-Chinese feelings was so high at the time that 
the 1896 Act included a clause stating that ‘‘no letter or certificate 





*Written in collaboration with Rose Hum Lee, Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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of nationalization is to be issued to any Asiatic being a Chinese.”’ By 
this clause, Chinese were debarred from citizenship until 1952. 

By the 1920 Act, a unique system of individual permits applicable 
to all persons not of British birth and parentage, was introduced. The 
granting of these permits rested with the minister of customs, but the 
number of Chinese was still restricted. Moreover, with the exception 
of those given to wives and children of New Zealand-born Chinese, no 
permits for permanent residence were granted from January, 1926, to 
July, 1947. During this interim the practice was to issue temporary 
permits, ranging from six months to two years, and capable of being 
extended in special circumstances. This in effect permitted wives and 
children to “visit” husbands and fathers, but mitigated against normal 
family life on New Zealand soil. Hence, many Chinese men ‘‘so- 
journed” until they had achieved some measure of prosperity and 
departed to rejoin their families in the home village. The degree of 
acculturation these ‘‘sojourners’’ attained was minimal. 

The coming of power of the Labour Government in 1935 brought 
significant change in the status of the Chinese in New Zealand: The 
poll tax was waived, payment of old age pensions was granted, and 
social security benefits were extended to Asiatics. During the Second 
World War, the Government relaxed immigration restrictions to give 
refuge to wives and unmarried children of permanent Chinese residents. 
Temporary permits, covering a two-year period, were issued. A bond of 
200 pounds per family was necessary to guarantee that the wives and 
children would eventually leave New Zealand. With the extension 
of the war to the Pacific, return to China was impossible. Under this 
system, however, 245 refugee wives and 244 children entered the 
country, followed shortly thereafter by 400 more refugee families. 

There was no security of permanent residence for these new- 
comers until 1947 when the Government decided that such permits 
should be granted. With the issuance of these permits New Zealand, 
for the Chinese, changed from a place of sojourn to an adopted country. 
For the first time, evidences of acculturation began to appear. How- 
ever, all is not roseate. The policy of the present government is not 
clear. Citizens of New Zealand (either by birth or naturalization) 
may bring their wives and children into the country, but the position 
of those who have not been naturalized is a precarious one. 
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Hence, immigration of the Chinese into New Zealand is still on 
a limited scale, although all legislations which discriminated against 
them have been abolished. This relative slack in immigration is 
partially due to the authorities having “little experience and knowledge 
of the Chinese.” Greater immigration is not encouraged. Admission is 
difficult to effect but once admitted, the Chinese are given considerable 
freedom of movement and accorded a degree of tolerant acceptance. 
On the other hand, many foreign-born Chinese have not demonstrated 
their inclination to become naturalized. 

The effects of the 1881 and subsequent restrictive laws resulted 
in the gradual decline of the Chinese population. From a peak of 
5,004 in 1881, 2,934 were registered in 1936. Following the influx 
of refugee families, the sex ratio is much closer than it has ever been. 
In 1874, for example, when the first two Chinese women arrived, they 
were surrounded (almost literally) by 4,914 men. Even in 1936, the 
ratio was around 1 to 5, and the Chinese Consulate estimated that 
there were fewer than 100 Chinese men who had their families with 
them in New Zealand. Even with the settlement of refugee families, 
it is believed that around 1,000 still have their families in China or 
elsewhere.” 

A natural result of the admission of wives has been the significant 
increase in the New Zealand-born Chinese by 1951, when the native- 
borns constituted 44.92 per cent of the Chinese population. The census 
then revealed a total of 4,832 full-blood and 981 mixed-blood persons 
of Chinese ancestry. Of the New Zealand-borns, 1,443, were below 
15 years of age. The males still predominate, with 3,633 of them (.37 
per cent of New Zealand’s population) as contrasted with 2,090 fe- 
males (.22 per cent). Taken as a group, the Chinese constitute .3 
per cent of the country’s two million population and are the second 
largest cultural and racial minority. Only the native Maoris exceed 
them numerically and retain more tenaciously the cultural and eco- 
nomic attributes which set them apart from the majority group. 

By the next census, the native-borns of Chinese ancestry will be 
ahead of the China-borns. Of interest is the fact that the female cohort 
in 1951 exceeded that of the male by 23 per cent, a reverse of the former 
trend when foreign-born Chinese males predominated. In another 
decade this disparity, favoring the New Zealand-born male, may work 
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a hardship on Chinese women who heretofore had no lack of marriage 
opportunities within the in-group. Although there will be foreign- 
born Chinese men, their life patterns and social values may be so di- 
vergent, due to retarded acculturation, that they may make “unsuitable” 
mates for the New Zealand-born women. However similar their 
racial characteristics may be, their social outlook and expectations may 
be worlds apart. When males predominate they may go outside of 
the country to marry; the reverse may not be true, since women generally 
are kept closer to home and often lack the economic ability to go far 
afield in search of mates. Moreover, the social mores frown upon the 
aggressive female.. 

Up to now the Chinese men have had to cope with the problems 
connected with a shortage of available mates in their group. Not a few 
residing among the Maoris, have intermarried, and there are some 
Caucasoid-Mongoloid unions. The mixed-blood group bear testimony 
to the practice. Intermarriage occurs whenever the sex ratio is im- 
balanced and persons of different cultural and racial backgrounds meet 
and are attracted to each other. Such unions in New Zealand are more 
prevalent among the Chinese, especially truck farmers living scatteredly 
in rural areas among the Maoris and whose contacts with other Chinese 
are rare.* The farmers have enjoyed good and friendly relations with 
the Maoris and depended upon them for workers. It is said that when 
one has a Maori wife, “there is no shortage of farm hands,” as her 
kinfolks follow and live with the Chinese spouse. Many Maori 
women prefer Chinese husbands because of their higher socioeconomic 
plane, the respect they show their wives and children. and the sener- 
osity accorded to Maori relatives. However, the Chinese still prefer 
to marry within their group and intermarriages are considered a ‘‘forced 
necessity.’ The genetically mixed children present the greatest prob- 
lem as the mother transmits Maori culture to them, and in time, they 
do not belong wholly to either the Chinese, New Zealand, or Maori 
group. By comparison, Maori culture is still relatively “primitive.” 

The Chinese arriving after 1935 prefer settling in cities, Roughly 
half of them live in the metropolises of Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. The remainder are in smaller cities and about 
ten per cent are in “the back countryside.” 
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The Chinese can now be subdivided into four groups, according 
to nativity, degree of acculturation, and socioeconomic status. Fore- 
most is the older immigrants, resident in the country between 30-40 
years, whose integration into New Zealand society is a moot question. 
Among them are the “familyless” males whose hope of living a 
normal family life in the country of sojourn or adoption is precarious, 
due to being separated from their family members. It is axiomatic 
that children born in the country of their parents’ adoption accelerate 
and introduce the prevailing culture to the foreign-born parents. 

The second is the generation of older New Zealand-born Chinese, 
offsprings of the families who were permitted to settle before 1935. 
They are not numerically significant, but they are young adults who 
know little of China and have lost much of their parents’ cultural 
heritage. The third group came after 1939, and mainly are wives and 
unmarried children of male residents whose acculturation is being 
accelerated by urban living and a relatively high economic plane. Since 
the father has already established himself economically, even if not 
socially, the family members do not have to strive as hard for upward 
mobility as the older generation of immigrants. While the mothers 
may have greater difficulty reorienting themselves to new customs, 
the degree of acculturation the children manifest is related to the age 
at which they began participating in New Zealand society. Since they 
came at a time when the larger society's acceptance of them was more 
friendly than during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, their 
acculturation has moved ahead. The last group are the 1,443 children 
under 15 years of age in 1951, born to the immigrant and New Zealand- 
born parents of Chinese ancestry. Some of them are siblings of native- 
borns as well as foreign-borns; i.e., one set of older children born in 
China and another younger set in the country of adoption, whose 
value systems and upbringing are dissimilar. Cultural conflict between 
them and their parents as well as between siblings is not unknown. 
However, by and large this group of young people will experience the 
least difficulty in achieving integration. 


Social Organization 


Most of the Chinese in New Zealand trace their ancestry to Kwang 
Tung Province and to the districts within it—Chung San, See Yup, 
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and Poon Yu. They brought with them the various clan and familial 
institutional organizations that solidified the group as well as helped 
to meet life’s vicissitudes in a strange and foreign social milieu. These 
institutional organizations were more important to the older immigrant 
generation, and especially before 1935, when Asiatics had no old age 
assistance and social security benefits. Many of the younger Chinese 
are now looking toward, and joining, the social organizations of the 
white New Zealanders. They experience little discrimination in youth, 
religious, or sport groups, for example. 

Religious institutional organizations, such as temples, have never 
existed, as the Chinese have never formed or maintained a Chinatown, 
such as was true in other Western societies. The older generation 
celebrate Chinese New Year, Moon Festival, and Ching Ming (visiting 
graves of the departed), but such occasions pass by oblivious to the 
majority of the Chinese of today. Christmas, however, is observed 
by all Chinese; businesses close down and the younger members ex- 
change gifts and cards. Easter, too, is observed by closing of busi- 
nesses. 

Many Chinese have become Christians. The Chinese churches are 
found in major cities where the population warrants—Anglican and 
Baptist in Wellington, and Presbyterian in Auckland and Dunedin. 
All have Chinese ministers and very small congregations. The latter 
is due to the older Chinese accepting Christianity but having no “‘congre- 
gation” leanings—a practice they transmit to their children. Religious 
worship in China is and has been a private, individual affair. Often 
what religious ceremonies a family or person engages in are performed 
inside the home. On rare and important occasions the worshippers 
repair to the temple; since personal, familial, or other crises do not 
happen to Buddhistic or Taotist believers simultaneously—and one does 
not consult the deities unless there is a major need—a congregation is 
a rare phenomenon. Only the Christian churches have regular desig- 
nated worship services; since many Chinese have become Christians 
relatively recently, the church-going habit is not ingrained. Moreover, 
many Chinese, though Christians, are eclectic in their religious observ- 
ances and beliefs; some do not hesitate to insure the effectiveness 
of Christian prayers by placing a few josh sticks in front of a deity. If 
the latter is not in their home, they will do so at a friend's shrine. 
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At the same time, few have given up their adherence to Confucian 
ethics. Too, many younger Chinese prefer attending a Church where 
their white New Zealand friends belong because there is more social 
life and sermons are on a higher theological plane. 

Chinese schools have been established in Auckland, Wellington, 
and Dunedin. Reading, recitation, and writing of the Chinese language 
are taught after the normal school hours. Attendance is voluntary, 
and it must be admitted that most of the pupils attend only because 
of parental insistence. These schools do help to bridge the gap between 
parents who can express themselves adequately in Chinese but who 
have little knowledge of English, and their children who speak English 
fluently but who know little of Chinese. It is probable that these 
schools will pass away with the older generation. 

Before the defection of the Nationalist Government to Formosa, 
the Kuomintang political party had many supporters among the older 
Chinese in New Zealand. The strong organization is the Chinese 
Association, with headquarters in Weilington and branches in other 
major cities, but its jurisdiction over welfare services and organizing 
celebrations for major Chinese holidays is declining. Since 1952 the 
younger Chinese have begun to take a more active interest in New 
Zealand politics, but their role is still very insignificant. 

Although these institutional organizations and other means of 
social control are in process of collapsing, there are few evidences of 
the unfavorable symptoms which are often associated with cultural 
change and adjustment in a minority group. The Chinese have always 
been law abiding. In spite of the fact that many of the marginal 
members are faced with cultural conflicts, the incidence of murder, 
robbery, and serious crime is insignificant. At a time, too, when 
juvenile delinquency is increasing, few Chinese youngsters come before 
the Courts. 

What is most troublesome is the eclecticism of the Chinese in re- 
gard to the selection and incorporation of Western values and behavior 
patterns into their life organization. Many adopt uncritically the 
“show off” type of conspicuous consumption—large diamond rings, 
elaborate wedding receptions, big houses, expensive cars, and the like. 
Many strive “to keep up with the Jones,” with dire results and mounting 
indebtedness, all the while believing that the demonstration of greater 
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socioeconomic attainment brings social approval from the Chinese and 
white New Zealand society. 

Moreover, there is intragroup rivalry and competition between 
the members as well as between the groups stemming from the three 
districts of Kwang Tung province. Each group seeks to outdo the 
other in showing “‘progress’”” and adaptation to New Zealand culture 
through exhibiting material objects and pursuit of such leisure time 
activities as horse racing, football, parties, movies, and so on. The 
amount of money spent and the number of participants at major social 
affairs are overstressed. Overemphasis upon one aspect, out of a 
cluster of behavioral traits will be common until the meaning of various 
cultural traits becomes clear. 

The Chinese in the Larger Society 

There are no “Chinatowns” in New Zealand, but occasionally one 
discovers small areas in which Chinese tend to predominate. This is 
most often a result of the suitability of specific areas for a given pursuit, 
such as market gardening. The general practice is for the Chinese to 
be living side by side with New Zealanders in the residential areas 
based on economic status. Chinese children attend the state primary 
schools with those of their white neighbors, and an increasing pro- 
portion carry on to secondary schools. At present, some 50 are attend- 
ing the three major universities, and this trend is expected to grow 
as more New Zealand-born Chinese reach their majority. 

There is no doubt that educational opportunities are facilitating 
occupational mobility. The early Chinese were nearly all miners, but 
with the passing of the gold-rush era, they turned almost without ex- 
ception to truck farming, the retail of fruit and vegetables, and laundry 
work. These are the major business enterprises today. However, 
young Chinese can now be found in almost any occupation or profession 
—sheep farming, fruit growing, book shops, importing and exporting, 
teaching in elementary schools and universities, medicine, dentistry, 
research, architecture, law, accountancy, engineering, clerking and 
others. Although there are no legal barriers against entering the pro- 
fessions, not a few of the Chinese graduates report difficulty in obtain- 
ing work commensurate with their training and ability. As a result, 
at least eight have returned to operating their parents’ business or 
truck farming. However, it must be remembered that not even the 
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white graduates in New Zealand are satisfied with the returns they 
can get after the expense of a long university career. The Chinese 
have a more difficult time competing in an economy which cannot 
absorb as many highly trained persons as are available. Hence, some 
of the more enterprising have migrated to Europe, Formosa, or Hong 
Kong, and accepted better offers. 

The Chinese have become highly acculturated and are fairly well 
integrated into New Zealand society. Assimilation, which in the 
final analysis means acculturation and biological amalgamation, is far 
off. Intermarriages have taken place, but these are frowned upon by 
both groups. The Chinese will retain their physical characteristics far 
longer than their Chinese culture which already is in the process of 
disintegration.‘ 


N. Bickleen Fong secured her master’s degree under the Department of 
Education at the University of New Zealand. She was affiliated for a time 
with Taiwan University at Taipeb. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS AND THE 
SOCIO-POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE TUSKEGEE GERRYMANDER 


CHARLES V. HAMILTON 


The Alabama Legislature passed Act. No. 140 on July 15, 1957 
— “an Act to Alter, Re-arrange, and Re-define the Boundaries of 
the City of Tuskegee in Macon County.” The Act contains no 
reasons for changing the city boundaries. Before July 15, 1957, 
the Negro population of Tuskegee, Alabama was approximately 
5,397, of whom about 420 were registered voters in the city. The 
white population numbered approximately 1,310, of whom about 
600 were qualified voters. After passage of the Act, Tuskegee was 
a 26-sided city (it was previously 4-sided) with approximately 10 
Negro voters and 60 white voters. The Act operated to place a 
majority of the Negro residents outside the city boundaries, and, thus, 
outside the possibility of voting in city elections and possibly exercising 
dominant political power. The white citizens were unaffected in 
their status as residents of the city. 

This paper attempts: (1) to examine this State legislative 
action in light of the requirements of Section One of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and the previous 
tendency of the United States Supreme Court not to involve itself 
in “political questions”; and, (2) to emphasize what seems to be 
the larger social and political implications involved for the proponents 
as well as for the entire nation. 


... On Account of Race 
The first Section of the Fifteenth Amendment reads: 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


If one is to invoke this provision successfully, he will have the 
burden of showing that the act of gerrymandering was ‘on account 
of race,” and that the Negro citizens were discriminated against within 
the meaning of the 15th Amendment by being denied the right to 
vote in municipal elections. 

Inasmuch as the Act does not give a reason for the alteration, 
the “obvious purpose” of legislation must be relied on. The particular 
fact-situation is one of first impression. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has indicated in a number of instances its willingness 
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to go beyond the surface in reviewing legislation and action ostensibly 
based on race. One writer has stated: 

It is often argued by lawyers and solemnly agreed to by judges that 

courts will not look into the motives of the legislature. Despite its 

frequent repetition this statement represents only a half truth. In prac- 
tice, all it has meant is that courts will not scrutinize legislative motiva- 
tion when they are in sympathy with the aims of the lawmakers. 

When the judges disagree with the legislators, the rule is quietly 

ignored.’ 

Two cases involving voting in Oklahoma present a good illustra- 
tion of the matter of the Supreme Court looking to the intent of 
legislative enactments. In 1910, Oklahoma adopted a statute limiting 
registration to those persons able to read and write any section of the 
Constitution of the state. However, this requirement was not to apply 
to anyone entitled to vote on or before January 1, 1866, nor was it 
to apply to anyone who was a lineal descendant of one who voted prior 
to that date. Inasmuch as Negroes were not permitted to vote in 
Oklahoma before 1866, there could be none in 1910 qualifying under 
the “lineal descendant’ clause. This provision came to be known 
as the ‘grandfather clause.’” 

In Guinn vs. United States, the United States Supreme Court 
invalidated this statute. The Court could find no reason whatsoever 
for fixing the standard of January 1, 1866 other than an intent to 
circumvent the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1916, Oklahoma passed a statute making 
registration a prerequisite to voting and provided that those who had 
voted in the 1914 election automatically remained qualified to vote. 
All other citizens were required to register between April 30 and 
May 11, 1916, with an extension to June 30, 1916, for those sick or 
out of the state during the earlier twelve-day period. The effect 
was that the white citizens who were on the lists in 1914 by virtue of 
the “grandfather” provision of the Oklahoma Constitution were 
entitled to vote, whereas Negro citizens kept from registering and 
voting by that provision would remain forever disfranchised unless 
they applied for registration during the limited period of 12 days. 
The case, Lane vs. Wilson,‘ invalidated this State device. Justice 
Frankfurter wrote: 

The reach of the Fifteenth Amendment against contrivances by a state 
to thwart equality in the enjoyment of the right to vote by citizens of 
the United States regardless of race or color, has been amply expounded 
by prior decisions. . . . The Amendment nullifies sophisticated as well 
as simple-minded modes of discrimination. It hits onerous procedural 
requrements which effectively handicap exercise of the franchise by 
the Colored race although the abstract right to vote may remain un- 
resricted as to race.’ 
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It would appear that the thinking of the Court could be made 
no clearer. It is well to comment, also, that Justice Frankfurter is 
noted for his position on judicial restraint as against such “judicial 
activitists” as Justices Black and Douglas. Mr. Frankfurter has been 
known to be quite explicit in his views that the Court should take 
much precaution not to substitute its judgment for that of the legisla- 
tures. 

A more recent case illustrating the Court’s willingness to look to 
intent is the opinion rendered on September 29, 1958, regarding 
segregation in the Little Rock public high schools.’ The Little Rock 
School Board had asked the Court to grant a two-and-a-half year 
delay in the integration of the high schools. The Court denied this 
request. The opinion spoke against “schemes” for maintaining 
public school segregation. The Court indicated that it would look to 
motive when it stated that state legislators or state executives or 
judicial officers could not use “evasive schemes for segregation 
whether attempted “ingenuously or ingeniously.’ ” 

The fact that the proponents of the Tuskegee Gerrymander were 
rather outspoken in coinmenting on the purpose of the Bill has been 
widely known. So outspoken over the years has been former Alabama 
State Senator Samuel Englehardt (now State Highway Director) that 
the Court could well take judicial notice’ of the fact that Act No. 
140 was passed “on account of race.’* 

In the cases cited, the Supreme Court is stating that no direct 
reference need be made to the Negro race. An émtent to discrim- 
inate can be implicit from the legislative history and from the total 
circumstances surrounding passage of the Act. When the Fifteenth 
Amendment uses language such as “on account of,” this indicates 
motive, intent, purpose. The State’s purpose does not have to be 
express. If all the available evidence supports the theory that the 
purpose of the Act is to circumvent the Fifteenth Amendment, then it 
appears that the Supreme Court has ample precedent in Lane vs. 
Wilson and Guinn vs. United States for overruling the Tuskegee 
Gerrymander. 


Political Questions vs. Political Rights 


Although the time and talents of the United States Supreme 
Court should not be consumed with such matters so obviously 
within the prohibition of the Constitution, the fact remains that the 
Court will be called upon to invalidate this gerrymander action. 
“Federal courts consistently refuse to exercise their equity powers in 
cases posing political issues arising from a state’s geographical distri- 
bution of electoral strength among its political subdivisions.’ Pro- 
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ponents of Act No. 140 must have read this language of the Court in 
South vs. Peters, and they must have reviewed the Court’s opinion in 
Colegrove vs. Green.” ‘These cases illustrate the position that the 
Supreme Court does not care to involve itself in matters concerning 
district boundaries, voting systems, etc. It regards these as ‘‘political”’ 
in nature and, more properly within the purview of the legislative 
branches for disposition. 


In Colegrove vs. Green, the plaintiffs brought suit against the 
Governor of Illinois, the State Secretary of State, and others testing 
the failure of Illinois to redistrict its congressional districts. The 
Illinois Constitution of 1870 provided that the state should be divided 
into fifty-one state senatorial districts, from each of which one 
state senator and three state representatives should be chosen. After 
each census, the state legislature was to redraw the lines of the 
districts to meet changes in population. By 1900, the metropolitan 
area of Chicago was destined to have more than half the state 
population. Down-state legislators, however, had no intention to 
redraw the boundary lines which would give the Chicago area more 
representatives and throw the political balance in favor of the urban 
area. This refusal to act has been referred to as the “silent gerry- 
mander.” In 1946, the state of Illinois had not reapportioned con- 
gressional seats (although constitutionally required to do so after 
each census) since 1901. As a result, one congressional district in 
Chicago had a population of 914,053, while another in southern 
Illinois had a population of 112,116. The United States Supreme 
Court was asked to enjoin the November, 1946, election in Illinois 
under the old 1901 apportionment act. Justice Frankfurter wrote 
the majority opinion. He held this to be “of peculiarly political 
nature and therefore not meet for judicial determination.” He wrote: 


Nothing is clearer than that this controversy concerns matters that 
bring courts into immediate and active relations with party contests. 
From the determination of such issues this Court has traditionally held 
aloof. It is hostile to a democratic system to involve the judiciary in 
the politics of the people, and it is not less pernicious if such judicial 
intervention in an essentially politcal contest be dressed up in the 
abstract phrases of the law." 


Justice Frankfurter felt the matter to be one with which Congress 
must deal under Article I, Section IV of the Federal Constitution. 
He continued: 


Courts ought not to enter this political thicket. The remedy for un- 
fairness in districting is to secure State legislatures that will apportion 
properly, or to invoke the ample powers of Congress.” 


The majority opinion concluded by advising that there was the possi- 
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bility of constitutional guarantees unenforceable by court action. 

The matter of extradition of criminals between states was cited. 
Justice Black wrote a dissenting opinion in which he was con- 

curred by Justices Douglas and Murphy. It read in part: 
It is true that voting is a part of elections and that elections are 
“political.” But as this Court said in Nixon vs. Herndon, it is a mere 
“play upon words” to refer to a controversy such as this as “political” 
in the sense that Courts have nothing to do with protecting and vindi- 
cating the right of a voter to cast an effective ballot. The Classic case, 
among myriads of others, refutes the contention that Courts are impotent 
in connection with evasions of all “political” rights.” 


One will note in the majority opinion that Frankfurter goes be- 
yond the letter of the law, as it were, to comment on the party 
politics aspects of the suit. One can, also, readily understand the 
Court’s unwillingness to become involved in partisan politics. The 
Fifteenth Amendment does not anticipate such, but it does prohibit 
the infringement, on racial grounds, of a citizen's right to cast a par- 
tisan vote in an election. And while Justice Frankfurter avers to the 
state legislatures and to Congress as remedies, the fact remains, that 
the Supreme Court has been judicially reviewing legislative action 
since 1803. As previously noted, Justice Frankfurter wrote the ma- 
jority opinion in the Lane case in which he found little difficulty in 
scrutinizing the Oklahoma statute; finding it too ‘‘sophisticated” 
and too contrived to pass the test of the Fifteenth Amendment. In 
addition to this, the realities of the Tuskegee situation are such as 
to make recourse to the Alabama legislature fruitless, and to the 
national Congress (under Section 2 of the 15th Amendment) some- 
what impractical in view of the historical use of the filibuster to 
curtail effective congressional action in this area. 


The situation giving rise to South vs. Peters centers around the 
Georgia “county unit system.” Each county is allotted a number of 
unit votes, ranging from six for the eight most populous counties 
to two for most of the counties. The candidate who receives the 
highest popular vote in the country is awarded the appropriate number 
of unit votes. The complainants contended that their votes, coming 
from the most populous county in the State (Fulton County), had 
about one tenth the weight of those in other counties. Citing Col/e- 
grove vs. Green, the Supreme Court refused to have Georgia change 
its system. This was a political question. 

There would appear to be little difficulty in distinguishing the 
Colegrove and South cases from the instant situation. In the Tuskegee 
case, the denial of the right to vote is involved, not merely the 
strength of a vote cast. By “sophicticated” “ingenious” methods, the 
State of Alabama has acted to deprive a group of citizens of the 
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vote in municipal elections. The question may arise: Do the citizens 
have a right to vote in Tuskegee city elections? It appears that the 
total situation would indicate an affirmative answer. Prior to July 
15, 1957, the Negroes were duly registered residents of the city. 
They could vote in city elections. If overwhelming evidence can be 
presented to show that Act No. 140 was racially motivated, then all 
that remains is to show the effect — denial of the right to vote. 
The right to vote stems from the prior existence of such a right. 
The situation would be different had the Negroes never resided within 
the city. But once this condition is vested, it cannot be divested for 
racial reasons. Granted, a State is permitted to draw its political 
subdivision boundaries as it sees fit; but, if such is done ‘‘on account 
of race,” and if the effect is a denial of voting rights to a racial 
group, the Fifteenth Amendment becomes operative. It is entirely 
true, the Tuskegee Gerrymander does present a political question, 
but the Fifteenth Amendment deals with political rights. 


Southern Identification of Interest 


This writer, however, would be less interested in an attempt to 
distinguish Colegrove vs. Green and South vs. Peters than in a 
frontal attack on the doctrines of these cases. The Court’s con- 
tinued insistence on utilizing the ‘“‘political question” crutch, in the 
face of obvious intent to defy, only gives such decisions ephemeral 
and limited value in view of the over-all trend its previous cases have 
been taking. The Court, especially since 1938, has been consistently 
adopting realistic positions in regards to civil and political liberties 
of racial minorities. This Gerrymander presents merely another sub- 
terfuge to impede or halt that trend. Such official acts by state 
governmental authorities serve to disillusion an already susceptible 
local populace and to create situations whereby the American society 
becomes more divided into uncompromising, noncommunicating, an- 
tagonistic groups. 

It appears that the Southern “‘Resisters’” have two available 
courses of action: (1) to attempt to persuade the Supreme Court to 
reverse its present trend of thinking, (but not with fact situations 
based on contrivances or subterfuge); and/or (2) to seek an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. One, a legal recourse, the 
other, essentially political, but both inextricably bound up in a 
peculiar structure that responds to the felt necessities of combined 
interest-groups. Whether accepted or not, the fact prevails that 
solutions to problems of race relations in the United States cannot 
be found exclusively within the individual states. Any particular 
state on this subject must identify with the majority, national interest 
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or be subject to invalidation. The inability of the Southern interests 
to achieve either or both of the above goals is an indication that the 
majority national interests have come to recognize that their interests 
will best be served, for the time, at least, by a consistent adherence 
to the current trend of thought. Failure of Southern leaders to accept 
this serves only further to alienate them from the mainstream of 
official policy and persistently weakens their chances to exercise a 
“veto” with any degree of effectiveness. With the exception of 
crisis periods, minority interests (and in this instance, this means the 
Southern whites) generally get considered in the American political 
system. This amounts to the modern-day practical application of 
John C. Calhoun’s theories of minority-veto, without putting that 
Southern spokesman’s views within the confines of a rigid, written 
document. It is here suggested that the present line of action by 
Southern legislators, governors and interest groups forecasts an 
inevitably diseastrous crisis, which, it would seem, would be the last 
thing they should desire. 

The time to invalidate the Tuskegee Gerrymander device on 
the “political question” issue is at its inception. The detrimental 
effect of these various state devices is to encourage defiance, to 
advocate chicanery, to nourish false hopes that “legal” means are 
available for the commission of unconstitutional acts, and to reduce 
to a minimum, if not to destroy, the useful participation of an entire 
section of the country in the policy-making deliberations of the nation. 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
PRISON MENTALITY 


JosePH S. ROUCEK 


In sociological terms, the prison forms a subculture within the 
large cultural framework which is stamped by the dominant culture ide- 
ology as being an institution for the social deviants. As an institution, 
whose ebb and flow of social processes differs from those taking 
place daily “outside” the prison walls, the correctional institution 
has its own different folkways, mores and “climates of opinion,” 
which are mostly the result of the social processes taking place within 
the institution." 

Nearly all prisons are clearly isolated from the ‘‘normal” world 
by the physical appearance (walls, barbed wires) as well as by the 
limits imposed on such contacts in regard to the prisoners by the 
prison administration — the limit on letters to be received or sent out, 
the number and length of visits. Within the institution itself the 
atmosphere of discipline is never forgotten and dominates the daily 
routine. Since few prisons can deal with their inmates on a personal 
basis, the routine and impersonality of the rules and administration 
(although it is always personalized in the process of enforcing the 
actual administration) tends to make the whole atmosphere a deadly 
routine. The impulses of the prisoners for free play, property, 
sexual relations, movements, comfort of body and mind, and similar 
behavior so common in previous social relations, are circumscribed 
and checked all the time. The social relations here are obviously 
characterized by resentment and antagonism. Some prisoners are 
prone to acquiescence with resulting listlessness, apathy, and day- 
dreaming while others spend their time planning rebellion, the major 
and minor ways of beating the system, or getting some privileges. 
Both groups, however, look upon themselves as a solid bloc and line up 
against the system and its administrators. Especially when the super- 
visory heads are weak and inferior in training and experiences, the 
whole prison atmosphere is inclined to become a deadly routine, within 
which the more ambitious and aggressive individuals play a competing 
game in which all motives of improvement are judged basically only 
within the framework of the atmosphere of antagonism, hostility and 
selfishness.’ The guards and the prison warden are marked off as 
the eternal enemies of the prisoners who are judged as stereotypes, and 
as spending most of their time by scheming how to make the life of 
the inmates miserable. In this constant atmosphere of “warfare,” 
much time is spent on “scheming” how to escape the regulations, 
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how to “put over” something on the system, and how to handle the 
“rats” who “squeal” in order to secure favors. Especially any inmate, 
who tries to benefit from any program openly favored by the ad- 
ministration is looked upon as a deviate from the prison culture . 
pattern. The guards who enforce the rules are condemned for their 
“inhuman” attitude; those who are inclined to relax them are con- 
demned for their weaknesses and ‘‘discrimination.’” 


Every prison sooner or later evolves its own system of social 
stratification which assigns some inmates to a higher status than the 
others. To the higher ranks are assigned those who have a “‘dis- 
tinguished” record of crime; ranking just below them are “tough guys” 
and those whose cunning and schemes against the prison routine suc- 
ceed once in a while or who, at least, make the life of the admini- 
strators miserable. The “old-timers” have of course, a higher status 
than the newly admitted prisoners.‘ 


Since it is rather difficult to communicate between cells (although 
several ways and means are always evolved), the ‘‘yard’’ becomes a 
place to talk about prison life, about crime and the injustices of 
society. Above all, sex becomes the most desirable thing to talk 
about, since it is denied to the prisoners, and its ramifications are 
romanticized, exaggerated and glorified. Homosexuality is prevalent 
in many cases and is usually severely punished — and yet always oc- 
curring. A characteristic of numerous prisoners is that their day- 
dreams are repeated so often that some prisoners eventually become 
convinced that their imagination has a basis in reality. Bragging 
about one’s exploits to his associates is very common. It is, for in- 
stance, not uncommon to have the prisoner admit having large sums 
of hidden loot which will provide all the pleasures they dream about 
when released. But records prove that the sums stolen are much 
smaller than the prisoner hints; and that, in fact, they had been 
confiscated by the authorities. This tendency is, of course, closely re- 
lated to the fact that the oppressive awareness of being an underling 
becomes one of the influences that make a braggart, a liar, and is an 
avenue of “escape” from the oppressive state of mind — a key to 
another in which the prisoner may have the attention or other imagined 
advantages that he craves. This helps to brighten up his life which, 
otherwise, is always dull, monotonous, repetitious and only infrequent- 
ly made a little more tolerant by occasional visits or contacts with the 
outside world, but mostly by gossip and by transmitting and receiving 
reports on the fate and exploits of other prisoners. There are, of 
course, some prisoners who are able to acknowledge their guilt and 
take the punishment. But they usually belong to that small group 
of highly intelligent persons who do not lose self-respect by acknowl- 
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edging past mistakes. Nevertheless, they all admit, without many 
exceptions, that the sentences were very severe. They, as well as the 
others, always propound arguments that the crime was not a matter 
of choice but the result of circumstances and environmental back- 
ground. 

Such reasoning leads to interesting concepts of society. Many 
prisoners feel that the bankers are responsible for the troubles of the 
world, and if all of them would be shot, a new worldly paradise would 
arrive. One also gets the impression that the real crooks are not in 

rison because they are too powerful and strong and the authorities 
are afraid of them. The news of the cases where some influential 
or moneyed people avoid prison terms or receive light sentences is 
carefully scanned in newspapers and brought up on every possible 
occasion. On the whole, the concepts of the social organization are 
vague and presented in generalities; yet, they are always expressed 
with real emotion and with disregard to facts. To cover up any 
argument, flagrant social misbehavior of outstanding men is cited with 
glee and constantly repeated. It seems that the average inmate divides 
society into two classes: those who are “unlucky” (like themselves), 
the underprivileged social classes of which many are a part, and 
those who run the country and the world to benefit themselves and 
their kind. 


At the same time, the inmate never thinks that the world outside 
is ‘bad’, but is convinced that those in charge of it have it in quite 
a mess and will go to any ends to keep it so. Nevertheless, the 
outside world is a very desirable place to live in, and most prisoners 
count the days for their coming release with impatience, keep check 
on their calendars, and return again and again in their conversations 
to the forthcoming departure from the prison. Even those of older 
age, without special training and abilities are convinced that they will 
be successful in getting a job without any difficulty whatever. They 
hint around vaguely about some mysterious friends who will ‘fix them 
up;” powerful politicians loom large on the horizon of their imagina- 
tion. Some even talk about the offers of well-paid positions, and 
the prison is somehow severely condemned because it keeps them from 
accepting them. Sometimes the emotional longing for the release 
becomes so intense that we hear of cases of prisoners who escape only 
a few days before the expiration of their sentence. The explanation 
of this act, which can seldom be explained by such prisoners, is that 
they conceive themselves, in their imagination, already a part of the 
outside group, and the resulting conviction leads them to do such a 
severely punished, and from the viewpoint of the desired results, 
stupid act. 
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In the matter of general behavior the standards are low. The 
restraining influence of women being absent, the language is obscene 
most of the time. Any prisoner trying to use better language is 
looked down upon. There are certain phrases and words peculiar 
to an institution: “screws” (guards); “sloppy bitch” (a girl who is 
unfaithful to the prisoner); “on the brute” (to work heavily in the 
prison field) ; “Holy Joe” (the chaplain); “the rat” (the man who 

“squeals”, etc. Most of the ideas in a conversation are expressed 
with swearing and obscene words and with a great deal of emotional 
force. Most inmates “feel” about subjects rather than ‘‘think” about 
them. Spitting is extremely common. Most prisoners seldom pay 
attention (unless forced) to the way they dress, comb their hair, shine 
their shoes, etc., (a fact which, however, must be considered in relation 
to the time spent in cells or in physical labor). On the whole, any 
courtesy or refinement is misconstructed as effeminancy. (In many 
cases, where homosexuality is prevalent, refined person is subject to 
suspicion, for homosexuals are, in the prison mentality, extremely 
courteous) . 


To the mind of the prisoner, the higher authorities have all the 
discretionary powers at their command. They think that if the warden, 
or the teacher, would “put in a good word for me,” then the inmate 
would be immediately released or paroled. The complexity and 
slowness of the legal system is not understood, or at least minimized 
from the viewpoint of the inmate, who takes short cuts in his mind 
when looking for the desired results. 


Regarding the average prisoner's attitude toward the welfare and 
religious work, he seldom thinks of the charity and welfare as such; 
instead, he takes for granted whatever is done for him. He does not 
feel under any obligation to any welfare organization — and especially 
those of religious character. Much of the hold that ministers and 
priests have on the individual prisoner depends primarily on the per- 
sonality of the religious representative and on the religiousness of 
the inmate. Many prisoners feel that “the prison is no place for re- 
ligion. ” and “What’s the use, anyhow!” Some inmates resent a 
minister who drives a high- powered automobile. If the minister tries 
to make the “religious” services more attractive by inviting outside 
speakers or singers, some object that the service is not “serious” 
enough; if it is serious enough, then many abstain because they are 
bored. In many cases, the inmates want to get direct benefits from 
attending religious services, and a minister who turns over to the 
authorities the names of the inmates who have attended his services 
regularly is very popular. The psychologist, usually a member of the 
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regular prison staff, is very much resented. He must report on the 
prisoners, and his findings, usually uncomplimentary, are resented as 
personal insults. 


1. 


2 
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DESEGREGATION CHANGED THE PRACTICES: 
INTEGRATION MUST ESTABLISH THE VALUES 


EDWARD L. JACKSON 


Abraham Lincoln said: “If we but first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” Utilizing this same observation, one might, with profit, an- 
alyze certain aspects of the desegregation-integration problem. 

In the momentous struggle now taking place in the United 
States over the implementation of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of May 17, 1954 outlawing segregation, it is evident that before in- 
tegration can take place, the public schools must desegregate. The 
problems involved in desegregation include merging white and 
colored school systems through eliminating separate budgets, reassign- 
ing personnel, rearranging school districts and setting up school 
policies on the basis of the new decision. Desegregation plans must 
be made also by states and local communities that intend to comply 
with the 1954 and 1955 rulings of the Supreme Court. 


Status of Desegregation 


Despite the unanimous Supreme Court edict, seven states have 
refused to initiate desegregation: Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina Florida and Virginia. These states have 
failed not only to start desegregation, but also to remove the many 
barriers preventing it. Legislation, ranging from laws enacted to 
prohibit the use of state funds wherever integration is introduced to 
those designed to abolish the public school system, has been passed 
in frantic efforts to delay the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Although this reaction is unfortunate and discouraging, it should 
be remembered that in the other ten Southern States and in the 
District of Columbia desegregation and integration have taken place. 
Undoubtedly, compliance is much slower in some areas than in others, 
yet substantial integration has occurred, particularly, in Missouri, 
Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. Certainly the progress made in many of these areas has 
surpassed expectations. Great changes have occurred since the 1954 
decision in St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Washington, D. C.; and Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. These changes in interracial relations have occurred not only in 
education, but also in recreation, commercial amusements and in the 
use of public facilities. 
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While in the Deep South and in some rural areas in the Border 
States, progress in desegregation has been slow or nonexistent, segre- 
gationists have been hard pressed to maintain their entrenched systems 
unchanged. Many believe that the intensity exhibited in defense of 
the separate school is evidence that its supporters are desperate. Out 
of this desperation are born the intimidation and violence displayed 
in Charlotte, North Carolina and Little Rock, Arkansas. Some 
sociologists maintain that the present scene is one of transition which 
will be followed by accommodation, the exact nature of which cannot 
be foreseen. Desegregation has changed our practices and there are 
still greater changes to come. The hands of time neither turn back 
nor remain stationary. 


What Are the Values that Integration Must Establish? 


Much has been stated about the Southern way of life and the 
necessity of preserving it, even though it is based on segregation in 
education. That this type of education creates and fosters feelings 
of inferiority in colored children is evident. In rendering its decision 
in 1954, the Supreme Court declared: ‘“To separate them from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely because of their race generates 
a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be overcome.” 

Integration means different things to different people. In a 
recent interview with some white and colored students at Central 
High School in Little Rock, Arkansas, it was found that the meaning 
of the word “integration” differed greatly. To the Negro students, 
it meant the opportunity for better education, the chance to attend 
a school nearer home and the increased evidence of democracy. To 
the white students, the term “integration’’ was associated with inter- 
racial socializing, reduced freedom and the threat of intermarriage. 


The Right to Learn 


One of the supreme values that integration must uphold is 
the right of all citizens to learn on an equal basis. William Hocking, 
a noted professor of philosophy at Harvard University, stated that we 
should treat individuals not on the basis of what they are, but on the 
basis of what they might become. The cardinal tenet of integration 
is based upon the recognition that people may become greater than 
they are; and that in order to achieve this greatness, education should 
be without racial distinction. It is self-evident that the right to learn 
on an equal basis has been denied many Negroes. Outstanding among 
the unequal products of segregation is the so-called “educational lag.” 
In Louisville, Kentucky, Washington, D. C. and in several other 
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cities, it has been reported that Negro children in the eighth grade 
are about two years behind the white children in educational achieve- 
ment.’ That this lag is not due to intellectual inferiority is generally 
agreed. Although authorities believe that this lag can be overcome, 
they differ in estimating the length of time that will be required. 
Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia University estimates that it will take 
from five to ten years to put Negro and white children on an equal 
basis. Dr. Corning, former Superintendent of the Washington, D.C. 
school system predicted that with proper instruction, at the end of five 
years in an integrated system, the children will be on equal basis.’ 
On the other hand, Dr. O. Carmichael, Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville ,Kentucky, believes that it will take a full generation to 
bring Negro children up to white standards in the South. The 
retardation that children have suffered because of segregation indicates 
that the right to learn on an equal bisis is one of the values that 
integration must establish. Overcrowded schools, inadequate supplies 
and equipment, poorly-paid teachers, and lack of incentives, coupled 
with the inferiority stigma associated with segregation, have created 
a situation which has prevented thousands of young people from 
becoming their better sleves. 


The Right to Be Treated with Respect and Dignity. 

Another value that integration must establish is the recognition 
of the right of every individual to be treated with respect and dignity. 
The truth so clearly set forth by Rousseau must be rediscovered; 
namely, that every man is born with certain natural rights because he is 
a human being — not because of his race, wealth, vocation or social 
status. These rights cannot be conferred or taken away. The late 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson wrote: “It is tragic pity that while the rest 
of the world is giving new attention and respect to basic human rights, 
every device from subversion of law to violence is being employed 
(in our Southland) to defeat the Constitution.’ Certainly, integration 
must aid in re-establishing the basic human rights which have been too 


long denied. 


The Right to Be Judged on Merit 


In the past, the consideration of Negroes as special persons has 
been irksome. The elimination of the caste system in education would 





'New York Times, May 26, 1956. 

2 Tbid, 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5Charles S. Johnson, “A Negro’s Views of the South,” New York Times 
Magazine, September 22, 1956, p. 15. 
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be accompanied by the loss of certain privileges, special jobs, and other 
material and psychological derivatives of segregation. One of the 
peculiar phases of American life is that whites have tolerated laxities 
in Negroes which they would not accept from other whites. Many 
of these special attitudes and facors would be swept away with the 
passing of segregation and the coming of integration. Excuses based 
on color and inefficiencies previously ignored would no longer be 
condoned. Integration would witness equality in the evaluation of the 
Negroes’ conduct, speech, habits, manners and general deportment. 
Reports from some integrated schools have indicated that colored 
students in entering formerly white schools were frequently well 
dressed and clean, but in some cases gave offense by their language and 
deportment. It is recognized that the language and behavior of many 
whites are much worse than that of Negroes, as incidents at Little Rock 
and other places attest. However, excuses for undesirable practices 
should not be based upon color or upon the fact that whites also 
engage in undesirable practices. Negroes cannot demand integration 
on one hand and expect special considerations on the other. One of 
the great values of integration would be the elimination of the 
sanctions of privilege based on lower-class status. A fair field and 
no favor is all that any man asks: more than that he should not want; 
less than that he should not accept. 


The Future of Integration 


Will integration establish the values sought, or will it be a 
dream impossible to attainment? 


The process of integration will go forward — more slowly in some 
sections than in others — but inexorably and irresistibly. There 
doubtless will be high and low spots but the march will be forward. 
There are great forces at work in the world which make this progress 
inevitable. These forces are the men and women whose lives have 
been so shaped through education, Christianity, science and democracy 
that they are now — and will be even more so in the future — strong 
influences for integration. These forces have been increasing in power 
and are now sweeping across the entire world. 

Foremost among these forces working for integration is edu- 
cation. It should be remembered that it is only in recent times that 
the masses of the people in the United States have had a chance to 
secure an education. In 1900, only about 11 per cent of the children 
of high school age were in high school. At present, over 75 per cent 
are enrolled in secondary schools. In 1900, only 4 per cent of our 
youth of college age were in college, but at present, more than 30 
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per cent are college students. It is estimated that by 1967 college 
enrollment will increase by 100 per cent. This great increase is bound 
to have its effect. As has been asserted, the greatly increased school- 
ing among Americans has been for those under the age of fifty. 
The average life span of Americans today is close to seventy years. 
Yet, people born prior to 1910 are still dominant in economic and 
civic life. They went to school when the average period devoted to 
a formal education amounted to three years. The mass mind of those 
Americans was limited.‘ The great potential for a more enlightened 
leadership and citizenry within the next generation is clearly reflected 
in the enormous advances made in public education. With more 
educated people assuming political, economic and civic leadership, 
integration will surely progress. With this progress, we will realize 
the dream of the historian who saw America as ‘‘a land in which life 
will be better and richer and fuller for every man, with opportunity 
for each according to his ability or achievements.” 


Certain other social forces and agencies are directly contributory 
to social integration: (1) Modern science, a giant in these times, by 
its very nature should prove favorable to the integration process. The 
scientific stress on objectivity including fact finding and demonstrated 
verification, influences attitudes and mentai sets in a way that is 
inconsistent with white supremacy, segregation and regional taboos; 
(2) Christianity is another force that will accelerate integration. 
While interpretations of the Bible differ and while both segrega- 
tionists and integrationists quote the Bible to prove their varying 
points, the fundamental Christian ethic of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God is a truth that cannot be denied; (3) Of 
tremendous significance is the great extension of mass communication, 
the universal use of press, radio, telephone and television for the 
enlightenment of men all over the world. Much of the current social 
inertia is due to ignorance, which will be decreased in proportion 
as men are drawn closer together; (4) The struggle between the com- 
munist world and the democratic states, likewise, is a factor which in 
its effect is favorable to the integration process. The struggle for men’s 
minds over the world cannot be won in this twentieth century by the 
narrow, exclusive, segregated approach. Conditions are needed that 
bind men together; and integration more than segregation is in 
keeping with this human need so fundamental to modern democracy. 





‘Earle Rugg, “Our Greatest Social Achievement,” The Phi Delta Kappa, 
November 1955, p. 74. 


7 Adams, James T., “The Epic of America,” (Boston; Little, Brown and 
Company, 1931), p. 404. 
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Edward L. Jackson, Director of Physical Education at Tuskegee Institute, 
has given especial study to desegregation problems in the public schools of 
several areas of the Nation. 
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THE SEWICKLEY COMMUNITY CENTER: 


An avenue for planned social change 


ALAN F. KLIEN 


From making bullets to making a better community has been 
the interesting and progressive history of the building now called 
th Sewickly Community Center in Sewickley, Pennsylvania. During 
the First World War, it was used as the office of the J. B. Semple 
Shell-Tracer Manufactory.’ Today, it is turning out young men and 
women better prepared to contribute to the development of better 
community life. The present membership of more than 700 has 
outgrown the old but sturdy building. Of the most active membership, 
88 are adults, 58 children, and 143 teens. The membership has risen 
from 488 in 1951 to 632 in 1956-57. Its club rooms house meetings of 
persons from 4 to 60 years of age, but there is hardly space for 
dancing or large meetings. Basketball and other large muscle ac- 
tivities are held in the gymnasium of the local school to which the 
Center has access two nights per week. 

A Community Center is a place within easy reach of home, where 
it is possible to meet friends and neighbors, to talk, to play, to dance, 
to engage in discussions, to listen to music, to put on a play, or to 
make something. It is a community living room, craft shop, gym, 
workshop, and meeeting hall all rolled up into one. It is a place 
to enjoy and to participate in leisure time activities, and to exercise 
the privilege of involvement in communal activities. 

In today’s world, the Community Center is an essential part of 
democratic community life. It is not intended to substitute for the 
home, church, or other forms of social and institutional life, or to 
replace civic, recreation, art galleries, or concert halls. It rather 
complements all of these cultural community assets. It serves all age 
groups — children, teens, and adults — to meet particular local needs. 
Such a Center is operated democratically on a nonpartisan, nonde- 
nominational basis by a representative group in collaboration with 
trained leadership. The need for such a service can be seen in a 
number of ways. There is current public concern about juvenile 


1The J. B. Semple Company Shell-Tracter Manufactory began in 1901. 
It manufactured a device invented and perfected by Jhon Bonner Semple, a 
resident of Sewickley. At one time the manufactory hired about 60 men. 
During World War I made all of the shell-tracers used by the U.S. Navy 
and was actively engaged in the manufacture of a special type of range-finder. 
The building which now houses the Center was built specifically for the 
offices of the thriving shell-tracer business. Some of the cement platforms 
found on the back of the property were the floors of shacks which were 
used for storage. 
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delinquency and a growing concern about the physical needs of people 
in a muscle-softening culture such as ours. Group experience through 
community activities is essential for physical, emotional and social 
development of the individual. The Community Center by providing 
constructive and creative leisure-time activity can do much for the 
well-being of the community. 

This is but the more obvious part of the contribution that a 
Community Center makes to its community. The less known, but 
perhaps more valuable contribution, is in the area of community 
development. Communities in many parts of the country are losing 
their dynamic qualities; instead of being active stimulators of positive 
human interrelationships they have become geographical units made 
up of bunches of people with little common interest or common goals. 
Such communities lack spirit, vitality, and concern for their own 
growth and well-being. The resulting trend is toward apathy, con- 
formity to and acceptance of the way things are. Suggestions for 
social change and motivated development frighten the residents into 
still further inactivity and adherence to the status guo. There is a false 
sense of security through rationalization and the notion that all will 
be well if people just wait for it. So it is to a large extent in 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, at least as far as the Negro population is 
concerned. 

The Sewickley Community Center serves a population of about 
700, and although it is integrated in name, the Pony League play is 
almost the only portion of the program which is indeed integrated. 
There are non-Negro members on the Board, and many in the 
sponsoring membership, but by tradition and in actuality, it is a Negro 
Center. Interestingly enough, the building is about a mile removed 
where the Negroes live; while the Y.M.C.A., which does not welcome 
Negroes, is practically in the center of the Negro community. 

Older residents like to think of the community as “Our Peaceful 
Sewickley Valley,’ and consequently resist change or community action 
of any nature. They have successfully kept bus transportation out of 
town for the same reasons. The Negro population is divided roughly 
between the older residents, many of whom still serve the white group 
of 6,000 people as domestics, and a younger group who work in 
the steel mills in adjacent towns. There is no industry in Sewickley, 
a town usually thought of as a residential community of persons with 
more than average wealth.? The older Italian residents and those 


2“Net incomes in Sewickley during the year (1957), after deduction of 
rsonal taxes, came to $16,336,000. This was equivalent to earnings per 
ousehold of $8,168, obtained by dividing total income by total number 
of households.” The average in other parts of the U. S. was about $5,921 per 
household. (Sewickley Herald, June 19, 1958.) 
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who have recently immigrated into the town compete for unskilled 
jobs as domestics and laborers. As a group, the older Negroes take 
on the attitude of their white employers and “‘like things as they are.” 
They prefer to think that all the problems of social living will be 
solved for them by the white people or that the problems will simply 
work themselves out if left alone. These folk seem to have more than 
their share of patient dependency. The younger mill workers are less 
accepting and would appreciate change, independence, and self- 
serving social improvement. There is no open clash between these 
two groups, or the Italians, but there are undercurrents of unhappiness. 
The facts seem to indicate that there is little disposition on the part 
of those with status or influence to stir anything up by starting any 
community projects. The one place where there seems to be some 
feeling is in the idea that the Sewickley Community Center needs a 
new building. 

The sponsoring membership is made up largely of white people 
and it is they and their friends who have made the largest individual 
contributions to the Building Fund which is about three years old. 
Certainly the whites can afford larger contributions, but this is in part 
a manifestation of the dependent relationship which is the recipient 
and donor legacy of Sewickley. 

The true nature of this Center can be seen through the ob- 
jectives and philosophy as stated by its staff. The workers want to 
see a change in the attitude of the community toward the Center. 
They want the Center to be a place where the total community works 
out its concerns for community development — and not just a 
recreation center, not just for Negroes. They want the participants to 
take more responsibility for the Center, to share a greater portion 
of the financial obligations, to plan its program, and to develop skills 
in democratic functioning. The Center is Chest supported now 
(roughly 97 per cent of the budget comes from the Community Chest). 
They want it to be a true Community Center with emphasis on com- 
munity. Moreover, they want to serve families as units, to encourage 
family living and not to serve just individuals. 

Are there social problems in this “peaceful valley?” One item 
of concern is housing. The housing for Negroes is very crowded — 
almost a pattern for two or three families to live in one family 
dwellings — segregated, difficult to find, and almost impossible to 
buy. In general the housing is poor. The only intraborough trans- 
portation — to or from work, or to the Center — is taxi or private 
car. There is a shortage of recreational facilities in town. The 
swimming pools of which there are three, are restricted. For the 
first time the Y.M.C.A. will permit the Center to use its pool this 
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summer during off hours for children participating in the Day Camp 
Program — not integrated, however. This is a great step forward 
and was initiated by the Center staff. There is, however, a growing 
awareness of the paradox of an integrated school program and 
separated play facilities. 

If the Center builds a new building, a gym, or a pool, will this 
retard integration? Had it better build and serve the Negro com- 
munity with better than equal facilities, or direct its attention to 
questions of community planning for the total community? This is 
the dilemna facing Vircher B. Floyd, the Center’s dynamic young 
Director. Mr. Floyd is a man of vision with good educational 
preparation for his job. He is energetic and bright and he has 
conviction, philosophy, and a great love for people. He has 700 
people of his own race to serve directly, but his domain is all of 
Sewickley, for no man is an island, and a Community Center is a 
service for the whole of a community. Is his the Negro com- 
munity alone? 

To this point the Center has not been able to realize its goals, 
even within the Negro community to any appreciable degree. The 
program reflects this. Evening classes for adults include Spanish, 
driving, fencing, ceramics, bridge, and dancing. Such programs 
as forums, community problem clinics, and the like when tried, 
have failed to draw attendance. The children’s programs revolve 
around group-centered clubs, pool, ping-pong, basketball in the school 
gym, and tours. The important components of citizenship education 
and social action have been poorly received, although Mr. Floyd sees 
community action as the most vital and desirable program for the 
Center. He is attempting to organize the community, but finds the 
most serious blockage lies in the attitude of, “Let’s not cause any 
change in our quiet little village.” This is founded more upon 
fear than nostalgia. It may take a long time to change and may have 
to begin right in the preschool for about 20 children now. 

As might be predicted, there is little ambition among the Negro 
youth. Those who do get education move away, and the others 
accept — perhaps with deep-seated hostility — the idea that they 
cannot achieve, consequently why try. Perhaps there is a large 
incidence of reaction formation, being very good and accepting as 
a defense against the hatred of unfair inequality. Here the problem 
is more than a racial one. It is compounded by the extreme economic 
differences. 

Represented on the Board, one finds examples of citizens who 
have achieved modest success. The President is the only Negro 
policeman in the area; two others are employees of the postal de- 
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partment; two are social workers for the Departmnt of Public As- 
sistance in Pittsburgh; one owns his own business; one is a laboratory 
technician in the local hospital; and another a minister. These people 
tend to symbolize safe conservatism. The non-Negro members in- 
clude an upper-person; a lower-upper person; and an _ ex-school 
teacher who is presumed to be middle class. Throughout one sees 
the effects of too much given and expected, over-dependence, and a 
“looking up the hill” for the powerful people to provide. 


This situation gives a new and dramatic meaning to the Com- 
munity Center for it is in a position, with good leadership, to in- 
fluence the community to gain self-confidence, maturity, and inde- 
pendence. Through such a venture as a successful campaign to erect 
a new building, for instance, can come a new sense of self-worth and 
self-respect. Somewhat similar ventures in the past have been 
frustrated. 


Interestingly enough the Negro community is programmed 
heavily by its churches of which there are three — one Methodist 
and two Baptist. It would appear that in spite of the young leader- 
ship for two of the three, the churches are conservative in their outlook 
on the community tenor, and offer little leadership for community 
dvelopment while representing a large proportion of the Negro popu- 
lation. Equally interesting is the reluctance of the other churches in 
town to welcome Negro congregants of their own denomination. 


One of the most important jobs facing the Center is an educa- 
tional one. There is a tremendous need to educate Negro people in 
the arts and skills of community action. Public speaking, committee 
chairmanship, how to run a meeting are but a few. In addition are 
the skills of conducting community projects; for it is of tremendous 
importance that young Negroes learn how to bring about social 
change through democratically organized and accepted channels. 
They need the security of successful experiences in their own youth 
clubs and councils, and the knowledge of the power that lies in con- 
structive leadership. The young people of today need a live con- 
viction of democracy. They also need ways of controlling their own 
aggressive drives and emotional reactions through carefully planned 
group programs, and this the Center can do effectively. 


Through such programs the Center will surely move toward its 
goals. Through its programs will shine the symbolic importance 
of its history. Here bullets, instruments by which man and his com- 
munity are destroyed, are no longer made. Today this is the place 
where constructive activities are in process. The Sewickley Com- 
munity Center is building toward a better community. 
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THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
GALESBURG COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RELATIONS * 


ARTHUR J. DIBDEN 


The chief aim of this paper is to discuss the Galesburg Com- 
mission on Human Relations as a case study in the operation of a 
voluntary citizens’ group having some public status and dealing with 
important but touchy issues of human relations in our community life; 
and to consider what wisdom might be gained from reflection on our 
Commission’s problems and achievements, its hopes and defeats, its 
internal meditation and its public stance. 


The Nature of the Galesburg Commission on Human Relations 


Aristotle suggested that the perspectives we should have in order 
to interpret an organic object would consider its genesis, its matter, 
its form, and its purpose. In English translation these categories are 
called: (1) the efficient cause, (2) the material cause, (3) the formal 
cause, and (4) the final cause. Applied to the creation of a statue, for 
example, they could respectively be transformed into the artist, the stuff 
— such as bronze or marble, the type or character portrayed — such as 
horse, hero, god; and the purpose of goal — such as commemoration 
of a war hero. These categories are herein employed to describe the 
Galesburg Commission on Human Relations. 

First, the efficient cause — or the agents and makers of the 
Commission. In modern language this means asking about the 
founders and the history. The orgin of this agency goes back to 
an interracial group organized in Galesburg in 1944. The inception 
of this group was apparently the result not only of local recognition 
of a public need but also of wartime efforts emanating from the 
Governor's office in Springfield to consolidate our resources and to 
lessen interracial friction. At any rate, the members soon discovered 
they needed to broaden the base; and on February 18, 1946, the Gales- 
burg Brotherhood Commission was formed. Its organization and 
membership were confirmed by the Mayor and City Council. The 
twenty-one members were to reflect as far as possible the various 
ethnic, religious, occupational, and other groups of the city of Gales- 
burg. The present Commission is a direct outgrowth of that Brother- 
hood Commission. About ten years later, on April 16, 1956, the City 
Council and Mayor of Galesburg approved a slightly revised constitu- 


* A summary of an address on March 25, 1958, to members of District III 
of the Illinois Welfare Association, Galesburg, Illinois. 
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tion and confirmed the membership and the new name. The name 
of the Commission was changed partly to correspond with the title 
of the corresponding state agency — the Illinois Commission on 
Human Relations, and partly in recognition that the basic interests 
of the Commission were indeed with human relations. The shapers 
or “efficient causes” of the Galesburg Commission on Human Re- 
lations have thus been concerned citizens and receptive city officials. 
Representative of the concerned citizens have been the persons holding 
the chairmanship of the Commission — a high school teacher, a 
professional worker, a business man, a college teacher, a lawyer, and 
a minister. 


Second, the material cause, or in common language, the “stuff” 
of which the Commission is made. The answer here is very simple. 
The Commission is composed of people. More accurately, it is 
composed of people with worries about current tension and dreams of 
a better day, and some sense of civic duty. Except when installed to 
fill a resignation, each member is to serve three years. The members 
are nominated by the Commission at the annual meeting in April 
and are officially confirmed by the mayor and city council. Compris- 
ing the stuff or material of our Commission, therefore, are citizens of 
moral sensitivity, aware of public needs, and worthy of official 
recognition and whatever civic status is received. 

Third, the equivalent of Aristotle’s formal cause is our organi- 
zational structure as a voluntary civic agency operating in the areas 
of actual human relations and potential friction between racial and 
religious and other groups. A more experienced observer might 
attempt to indicate what this type of agency implies; for it is certain 
that many of its characteristics of enthusiasm and retreat, of good will 
and sporadic action, have been displayed by similar organizations 
throughout the nation. 

Fourth, the final cause or the purpose of the Galesburg Commi- 
sion on Human Relations could be stated by a reference to Section V 


of its Constitution: 


2 The duties of the Commission are to work as an (1) investigative, (2) 
consultative, (3) co-operative, (4) educational and promotional and 
(5) advisory agency in the promotion of harmonious human relations 
in the life of our community and in the preservation of human rights 
under law. 

Thus the Commission shall investigate the intergroup tension and 
specific cases of racial or religious or other serious discrimination in this 
community. It shall seek to use its availability as consultant to bring 
about better understanding and justice between disputant ethnic or 
religious factions within our community. It shall co-operate with local 
agencies and authorities in the lawful preservation of human rights. 
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It may sponsor public occasions designated to ameliorate community 
tensions, to foster harmony, and to educate members of the community 
in our democratic rights and responsibilities. It may recommend 
executive and/or legislative action to the mayor and the city council. 

It shall be available as an advisory board to the mayor and the city 

council. 

This statement of the permissible and possible goals indicates the 
areas of attention. These are the words which appear on paper. The 
stated aim is to defend and promote harmonious relations among 
distinctive groups of the city. But there is nearly always another purpose 
served by agencies such as ours — the practical or psychological needs 
being met in some fashion by the way an agency actually functions in 
context. And for us this functional purpose is that of being a symbol 
and outlet for the voice of the oppressed and for the affiliation of 
the concerned, and yet of being an ineffective outlet and an inept 
affiliation. Such a goal is not explicitly stated nor is it even consciously 
assumed. But that it is there could be discovered if one could only 
bring to awareness the thoughts and hesitations of many good people 
connected with the Commission. On the one hand, their sense of fair 
play, their tolerance, their belief in brotherhood, their feelings about 
the rights of citizens, and probably their religious convictions all serve 
to bring good people of this city to expression of public responsibility 
and even to the edge of positive action. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can tradition of being “‘practical’’, a conservative reluctance to undergo 
the emotional turmoil which conflicting groups occassionally engender, 
the dislike of being a fool reformer — always going around tilting 
at windmills — and even an occasional fear that important people in 
business or politics might not like “things stirred up too much”, all 
combine to promote plans and inquiries which get stuck in the sands 
of sloth or mired in the mud of fear or never even get going because 
of the insubstantial power of ineffective good will. 

Now I have already gone farther than I expected. My intention 
was to use these categories of Aristotle’s as a way of describing our 
history, personnel, organization and goals. But I have already turned 
to appraisal. Let me therefore confront head-on the question of the 
value of the Galesburg Commission on Human Relations by employ- 
ing another device of a teacher—that of giving “pro” and “con” argu- 


ments. 


The Possible Case against the Galesburg Commission on Human 
Relations 
To begin with, let us note some of the negative perspectives 
or questions which may be brought to consideration of the place and 
worth of the Galesburg Commission on Human Relations. What 
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arguments could be raised against its organization and activities? 


One of the first things that people may mention is that they 
never have heard of the Commission. In this remark they may be con- 
fessing not just their ignorance but also may be implying that perhaps 
the Commission is weak and inept, that it does not do anything, and 
that these are ample reasons why no one ever hears about it. Some of 
these criticisms may be true. We are a voluntary group; our regular 
meetings are monthly; the members are usually busy persons who can 
give little extra time to the humdrum investigations sometimes neces- 
ary; and there is little of the regular secretarial and administrative 
work required if this Commission were to perform a continuous and 
effective operation. The Commission is without real legal and 
financial power. We have no paid staff, no regular place of meeting. 
And in our society an agency without an office is like a man without 
a country! We possess no instruments except good will and intelli- 
gence for dealing with difficult problems, such as lack or loss of 
employment by a member of a minority group, the development of 
new homes for minority groups, or the growth of those common 
courtesies which ladies and gentlemen will extend to all members of 
the human race. And perhaps our Commission suffers the additional 
burden of attracting as members those who feel at home in committee 
meetings, where talk and quiet prevail; but ill at ease in community 
encounters, where a certain roughness and raucousness may reign. 


Thus, to some, the Commission seems to be a waiting agency. 
It exists partly on paper, partly on regular meetings, but mostly on 
the sidelines. If some social crises should develop in the area of race 
or religiou, then the Commission is at least available and it might 
act as mediator and reconciler. But if its members have not had 
concrete experience in dealing with socal tensions and in knowing 
how to handle angry tempers or how to apply appropriate pressures 
when verbal persuasion does not solve a crisis, they may not be quite 
adequate to make the transition from dreamy passivity to direct action. 
Because of these features and tendencies, the Commission has little 
place in the public eye. If it does make an appeal, only a few will 
hear it and perhaps even fewer will listen seriously. Many persons 
in our city will no doubt express agreement with our goals. But they 
might not agree with the Commission’s attempts — should there 
be such — to eradicate prejudices in eating establishments, or to 
increase the practice of merit employment, or to urge hiring a Negro 
or a Latin American when, like Branch Rickey with Jackie Robinson, 
the employer would be conspicuous and — worst of all — would be 


called a ‘‘do-gooder.” 
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The Commission may indeed be an imperfect instrument and 
an occasionally ineffective agency; but its weaknesses lie not in the 
Commission alone. The basic trouble resides in the community at 
large. Who has not sought some better and braver world for city or 
state or nation only to find the road made hard by the inertia, the 
uncertainties, the insecurities, the anxieties, and the distrust of people? 
Our social habits and our human nature are tough obstacles to over- 
come. A person may often work hard for a specific thing within 
reach; he may seek and get a new business contract, a book to read, 
friends, a garden to hoe, a new job. But he may find it difficult to be 
so direct and so specific in working for better human relations, or 
merit employment, or housing for minority groups, or continuance 
of faith in the decency of our fellow men. Our democratic ideals are 
frequently honored in speech; they are more difficult to honor in 
action. And the life of the Galesburg Commission on Human 
Relations is a pertinent example of that problem. Such might be the 
case against the Commission. 

The Case for the Galesburg Commission on Human Relations 

Let us now look at the positive side. What arguments can be 
presented on behalf of the worth and function of the Galesburg 
Commission on Human Relations? 

First, it is appropriate to note some of its accomplishments. There 
have been investigations of charges of discrimination in recreational, 
eating, and business establishments. Perhaps no great advances have 
been made. No employer has publicly declared that he is not com- 
mitted to merit hiring because of the persuasions of the Commission. 
Yet individuals have had a chance to air their complaints; and the 
people accused or pointed to have had a chance to reply. Moreover, 
in the course of our contacts, we have observed some encouraging 
features. As a result of a recommendation from the Commission, a 
Galesburg factory was one of five Illinois firms to receive a 1956 
Human Relations Award from Governor Stratton. And last year six 
employers who have small work forces were commended by letter 
from the Commission for their good employment practices. These and 
other activities are not given publicity. The fact that no one knows 
about the Commission may be a good sign that many of its small 
triumphs have been achieved by face-to-face encounter and by the 
persuasions of common sense, and thus did not need to be forced into 
the open. 

Furthermore, the Commission can list among its accomplishments 
several educational projects ranging from workshops for discussion 
of work and school possibilities for minority groups, to plans for 
the celebration of Brotherhood Week in February, to radio programs 
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summarizing problems and advances in brotherhood, to speeches 
about these matters to various groups. A recent project is the com- 
pilation of a directory of social service agencies and human relations 
resources. 

Secondly, it is to be pointed out that any assumption that our 
Commission should be totally effective in its aims is in error. For 
one thing, there are several other agencies or organizations — civic, 
state, federal, recreational fraternal, religious — that are committed to 
some kind of work in human relations. They should have a place in 
the sun! Our Commission was given no charter for monopoly on 
civic virtue. For another thing, if we wish to preserve our democratic 
credo and our semi-independent ways, we should become suspicious of 
any group which, even in theory, would seek sufficient power and 
position to mold our total lives so that we would have to become 
better persons and a happier society. If we reject that prospect for 
others, we would deny it in our own pretensions. Pessimism about 
progress can be reduced by realism about possibilities. 

Thirdly, I would speak on behalf of the Commission — and of 
all agencies having a similar base and function — because of its theme 
of human relations and its place as a civic agency. 

The importance of the area of human relations is obvious. 
It is the importance of the way we live together, the way we think 
about each other, the way we react toward each other. Whether in the 
home or school or church, whether at work or play, our human 
relations affect our lives. We live with, against, and in each other. 
Improvement of human relations in any of the circles of our lives 
is likely to bring improvements of human relations throughout the 
whole community. Moreover, we should never forget our common 
membership in the human race. “Nothing human is alien to me.” 
Our usual attention in the Commission is given to interracial matters. 
But those problems are but part of the fact that we are all humans 
living in the same community. To be able to contribute something, 
along with other agencies, to the enrichment of our human relations 
is a sufficient justification for our existence. 

The importance of being a civic agency is perhaps not as obvious 
The significance of the Commission’s civic status can be illustrated 
by a reference to a local organization which has gained more publicity 
than the Commission in dealing with city problems — the Galesburg 
Council of Churches. This Council is alert to civic issues, and has 
often gone on record in striving for city improvements. But ask 
these questions: Are the Roman Catholic clergy and congregations in 
organic communication with the Council? So far as I know, they are 
not. Are Jewish leaders and their congregations in organic communi- 
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cation with the Council? So far as I know, they are not. Are people 
with no church connections in this city and perhaps without any 
religious beliefs in organic communication with the Galesburg Council 
of Churches? So far as I know, they are not. But are all the members 
of the Council itself, citizens of Galesburg? So far as I know, they 
are. Through what agency, other than city government, can these 
diverse religious and relatively nonreligious groups work on common 
problems in city-wide human relations? There are several agencies 
and clubs through which they might have their say as citizens organized 
for the purpose. But ove organization already designed for them is 
the Galesburg Commission on Human Relations. There are also state 
and national agencies through which people can channel their concerns 
and consolidate their actions. But here in one agency which is our 
own, born out of local concern and devoted to our civic health. Such 
might be the case for our Commission. 


A Quest for Self Wisdom 


Perhaps a description of our agency and a summary of “pro” and 
“con” opinions is enough meat for one meal. But it may be recalled 
that the Commission is being discussed not only as a local agency 
but also as an illustration of a voluntary organization hoping to do 
good and encountering human predicaments. What wisdom on 
human affairs can be gained from such description and appraisal ? 
What marks of the human situation are revealed in our concerns and 
conundrums ? 

Observation of the many social affiliations that pull and push 
for attention today stiffens one of my convictions. I believe our 
whole society needs a reaffirmation of the sense of civic responsibility 
and civic enjoyment. We ought to think of ourselves not just as 
church members, club members, family members, workers or profes- 
sional people, but also as citizens. We need to see more clearly the 
significance of the aim of the “founding fathers” to build one na- 
tion, with liberty and justice for all. It is true that some pioneers 
first landed on eastern shores to find their God in freedom. But it 
is also true that others came to find fish or gold. And it has 
remained true that this “melting pot’ of nations, in spite of modern 
movements toward conformity, has not produced a massive uniformity, 
has not settled on a single line of religion or politics or ethics. We 
live in a nation which philosophers and sociologists describe as 
“pluralistic.” That flexibility can be a problem. Many people today 
seek their echo by joining clubs or churches or fraternities which 
presumably exhibit some kind of agreement in creed or attitude or 
perhaps color. And all men apparently do need the sense of be- 
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longing. “No one is anyone,” says an old proverb, ‘unless he stands 
in right relations with someone.” However pleasant and helpful these 
various affiliations can be, in their separateness they can lead to 
division. Deny the creed, offend the prevailing beliefs, present a 
strange color — and out you may go. One common basis within our 
pluralisms remains — our humanity and our citizenship. Here 
is common ground to which we should return again and again in 
working upon our common problems. 

In 1957 members of the Commission had a half-hour radio 
program in which they summarized some of the achievements in 
brotherhood made the previous month in Galesburg. During the 
discussion one panel member mentioned a point worth repeating. 
It is that all of us, in some area of our lives, are in a minority. As 
white people, we are in a minority compared to all the people in the 
world who are colored. As Protestants or Catholics or Jews, we are 
in a minority compared with all the other religions of the world. As 
teachers or plumbers or lawyers or social workers, we are in a minority 
when our vocation is compared with all the other vocations of the 
world. But in one area in the world we belong to a majority — we 
are human beings. And in this country, provided we have met the re- 
quirements of birth or legality, we have an additional common basis — 
we are citizens. A reawakening to that heritage and responsibility 
would give balance and direction to many of our current problems, 
from Little Rock to Washington, D. C., from the city of Galesburg 
to the state of Illinois. It would add stability to our multiplicity and 
bring art to government. 


I do not know the future of the Galesburg Commission on Human 
Relations. I am not sure how much we should try to expand our 
activities and receive more publicity. I am, sometimes puzzled about 
the best way to recruit new members who will faithfully and vitally 
perform their three-year “tour of duty’ as local citizens performing 
a civic obligation. I am sometimes a little despondent about our 
slowness and our weakness. It seems obvious that our members 
seldom will express that concerted and continuous enthusiasm dis- 
played by the Chamber of Commerce in seeking new industry or by 
any eager business man seeking “a fast buck.” Nor, in all likelihood, 
will our members express that evangelical devotion which may 
characterize a church in seeking new members or building a new 
edifice. Our Commission members hardly expect public honor; they 
make no money; they may spend many hours in what could seem 
the usual busywork of committee meetings. Their main support, 
theoretically speaking, is that of principle. They believe, or should 
believe, in the value of justice and freedom. But to live mainly by 
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allegiance to principle, especially when action on that principle can 
disturb one’s friends and neighbors, is a demand which Americans — 
which any people — find hard to bear. . 

Yet of one thing I am sure. It és important to affirm our common 
humanity. It zs necessary to seek channels other than voting for 
the allegiances of our common citizenship in an American city or state 
or our nation. It 7s a requirement of our future national and local 
health that all of us learn that it is possible to dislike another's 
beliefs, criticize his ignorance, disagree with his politics, and still 
join together as responsible citizens. This is a lesson which our 
Commission symbolizes. 

In the midst of the complex problems and almost immovable 
obstacles that confront it, and in comparison with other agencies — 
governmental, educational, vocational — which contribute to the 
civic health of a community, the Galesburg Commission on Human 
Relations may be a thin reed indeed. It is only as strong — and as 
weak — as the imagination and good will and intelligence and 
courage of its members. It is only as effective — and as ineffective — 
as its own scattered energies and as the understanding of the people 
and officials of Galesburg permit. It is only as progressive as the love 
within the hearts of its members. Can we develop within ourselves 
those resources needed for the challenge of our common humanity 
and citizenship? 


Arthur J. Dibden is Chairman the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL, DEMOCRACY AND THE STATE 


We need a Ministry of Disturbance, 
a regular source of annoyance; 
a destroyer of routine; an under- 
miner of complacency. 
—C. D. DARLINGTON 
Recent events set in clear relief a problem which no American can longer 
evade. Whatever the citizen has done in the past, if he wishes now to survive, 
and his ‘‘way of life” along with him, he will face and settle this problem. 
Western people and not just the Americans have evaded this problem of con- 
science versus the state in two ways. The most superficial way has been to 
assume what has never been historically true, that the state and democratic 
government are one and the same. “Is not the state in a democracy simply 
the collective conscience—of course only for our particular way of life?’ Such 
people are always equally careful to point out that any enemy state is not to be 
so identified with the collective will; the people are to be delivered from the 
state. The other, more sophisticated way has been to evade the problem of 
conscience altogether, by assuming a modern never, never world within whose 
complexity such organic kind of functioning of the highest mental equipment 
has nc place. Conscience, like all the rest of the exploded “supernaturalism”’ 
of medieval romanticism, has been outgrown. A pragmatic age, of course, 
could put no finger upon conscience; nor examine it with a dissector. For want 
of better names shall we call these two evasions of the problem of conscience 
versus state the statist and the rationalist concepts? They have much in com- 
mon but differ at certain points. Both of them help to give all totalitarianism 
the rationale that it needs. Both are ways of evading democracy’s most crucial 
and, in this time, most serious essential, that as which demotracy exists—per- 
sonal responsibility. The statist way confuses in its definition of the state two 
warring opposites, whose ‘wars’ brought democracy into existence as political 
method; it thus tries to make out an historical impossibility: that there has 
not been throughout demacratic history the condition of the people struggling 
eternally against the very much older and always exploitive state—a struggle 
which is democracy's very raison d’ etre. The superstate of the present is, if 
any different, an exaggerated likeness of that which democracy first set forth 
against: totalitarianism is little more than an aberration of the main sickness 
common to all of the Western nations—the sickness which #s the superstate. 
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The rationalist way of evasion defines out of existence that part of man which 
made man human, the conscience whose assertion is responsible for both science 
and religion—man’s urge to probe into the unknown; his pursuit of truth at all 
personal cost. He, the rationalist, is trying to make out a sociologically and 
psychologically impossible concept of man: that man is either by nature of 
the statistical many, or in special instances so favored that he is among the few 
who use the statistical many. Man, in either case, might as well forget that 
he is a creature of conscience. The rationalist may add, man might well forget 
democracy as an outworn tool which is out of date. 


The falsity and inadequacy of these evasions of the problem of conscience 
and the state have been revealed with a new and sudden sharpness of focus by 
certain recent historic events. In their agreements, both of these advocates 
of evasion are revealed by these events, which we shall recount, as those who 
blind their own eyes and if possible all other eyes to this issue. They see no 
conscience versus state issue. Whatever democracy may have been, that day 
of democracy is over; if indeed, the rationalist may add, there ever was a day of 
the conscience of the individual for democracy or for any human cause. The 
rationalist is consistent. The statist will always reserve the right of conscience 
and encourage the exercise of conscience for citizens of the enemy state. Some- 
thing else is revealed by the historic events which is of greater importance. 
Both the exponents of this ‘‘new order of democracy without individual con- 
science” (an order not unlike the old order of outright autocracy) are now re- 
vealed as walking off and leaving the people of America in their utmost ex- 
tremity; who, whether these self-appointed mentors of the people like it or not 
or can explain it or not, now suddenly find themselves left on the very brink of 
chaos and destruction with nothing remaining to them but their consciences. 
This has been a frequent occurrence in democratic history. It is not the first 
time democratic peoples have been called by their times to act with conscience 
for democracy and against their states. There has been, unfortunately, little 
else, so far, to the story of democratic development; such all too limited demo- 
cracy as we possess is merely the total of the hard-won political fruits of such 
struggle against the state and against the “power elite’ which the state has so 
far mainly represented. (Read C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. One of the most authentic records of the pre- 
sent “American State."") Only by acting as a people against the state has any 
measure of democratic substance or method in government ever been realized. 
This is the only possible conclusion of historical realism. (For representatives 
of this historical realist school, see, for Europe, Franz Oppenheimer, The State, 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1926; and, for the United States, Albert J. Nock, 
Our Enemy the State. New York: Wm. Morrow and Co. 1935; Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, 1950.) The English have always taken the position of 
historical realism with respect to the state by insisting that there is no record of 
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democratic development except this of the struggle of the people against their 
state. The legalized arrangement of democracy may be accurately described as 
the right of the people to be “in opposition” to their state, according to the 
English view, who regard as sentimental and unreal the American view of in- 
herent inalienable rights. 

Need of a ‘Declaration of Conscience” 

In this connection it is well to recall the observation of Anne O'H. 
Williamson, Editor of the Journal of Human Relations, in her Winter 1958 
“Postscript’’ (Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 159.) Referring to the “Declaration of Con- 
science” of the American Committee on Africa, published on the two previous 
pages of the same issue, the Editor emphasizes John Gunther's apologetic note 
accompanying that Declaration. The Declaration condemns the South 
African government's open legalized separation policy, called apartheid. Gunther 
apologizes because of the racial tension existing in our own country; but offers 
“as an ameliorating factor that our founding documents declare liberty, equality 
and fraternity for all citizens of our republic.” The Editor appropriately com- 
ments that, 


... Our constitutional law. ..has not been realized; its spirit has not left 
the pages of our Constitution to operate effectively. ...The revered docu- 
ment exists too much as an idealistic theory that we proudly refer to in 
moments of patriotic zeal. But law has no existence until it is vitalized 
by action. Perhaps these skeletons in our national and state closets, tacitly 
acknowledged, need to be brought out into the open. Some truths need 
vocalization. 


Nor, continues the Editor, can we blame an unguided and irresponsible rabble. 

These groups 
.. live in a climate of opinion that is favorable to their instinctive and 
inhumane behavior. They take their cue from their community, even 
from certain agents of our government... .When these ‘‘representatives 
of the people’’ flaunt the highest law of the land and lend their mental 
cleverness to schemes for rendering null and void the fundamental doc- 
trines of our land, they by their example in spirit and action become the 
“master minds” in the consequent anarchical condition. 

Perhaps we need an American Committee on America, a group con- 
secrated and dedicated to the vital task of creating a constructive climate 
of opinion. ..that can and will offset and rout the demagogical forces 
that are disrupting our national life and belittling our national reputation 
abroad. Perhaps we need an American Declaration of Conscience sub- 
scribed to by the millions of fair-minded Americans who need to stand up 
and be counted. 


This is an accurate picture of exactly what is happening about the race issue in 
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this country. At the very moment of this writing, certain leaders of both houses 
are preparing to use any methods fair or foul to make impossible any federal 
improvement of civii rights legislation and many other important issues. Most 
of the liberal legislators are like fearful curs with tails between legs. They 
are afraid to stand up for their strongest convictions; so they lapse into buy- 
ing and selling; and they change what should be the house of the people's 
prayer into the den of thieves. Direct, honest vote aimed at improving the 
general welfare of the people becomes impossible in this bazaar of American 
hopes, This situation goes far beyond any single issue. 


Events Revealing Conflict Between People and State 


A series of events point up that the conscience of Americans is again on 
the march as in the initial ‘‘revolution’’ which brought this nation to birth. 
The only difference may have very special significance for democracy and its 
future, since by definition, democracy must be committed, if it exists at all, to 
the method by which alone it exists—‘‘peaceful persuasion.” This important 
difference is that the present upsurgence of conscience seems bent upon taking 
the way of nonviolence rather than violence, 

Let us review some of these recent revealing occurences indicating that 
there is indeed a resurgence, even if as yet but feeble, to conscience as the 
arbiter in the pursuit of individual freedoms. 


Vice President Nixon and the People 
In the first of these events, Vice President Richard Nixon was lamenting 
the “leak” of information out of the State Departrnent regarding the over- 
whelming weight of the mail from Americans who were against the foreign 
policy being carried out with respect to the offshore Chinese islands, Quemoy 
and Matsu. It later developed that there had been no leak. Nixon was saying 
that the information that Americans were against the policy should not have been 
published through any source official or nonofficial. Presumably no one should 
have been allowed to know, not even the people themselves, that the bulk of 
them were not supporting their government in its action. He was frankly 
little concerned with how the news got out. That it got out was, for Nixon, 
wrong governmental procedure, even for a democracy. This frankly puts the 
state above the people in complete and even secretive control. This is the statist 
position. But let his words stand upon their own clear merit. Nixon said: 
Of far greater concern is the apparent assumption on the part of those 
who put out the story that the weight of the mail rather than the weight 
of the evidence should be the controlling factor in determining foreign 
policy. 
Now the weight of the mail happened to be the weight of the people. Assum- 
ing that this country is still considering itself to be a democracy, there is then 
a weight of evidence in this passage of Nixon which should be considered 
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thoughtfully by every American. The assumption seems to be that foreign 
policy is a mysterious something beyond the people’s power to understand or, 
if they can understand, plainly not their business. Whose business is it? “The 
weight of the evidence.’” is beyond them and, anyhow, not their responsibility. 
Of what could this ‘‘weight”’ consist? Is it perhaps mainly the military techni- 
calities inherent in the on-the-spot evidence? Ordinary Americans cannot be 
expected to know what generals must know to be able to represent them at a 
moment's notice through trigger-action decisions required in modern war. The 
people cannot be expected to take the risk which might involve them in a third 
world war with nuclear weapons; which might in turn involve them in destruc- 
tion of all life on the earth, as our greatest scientists have repeatedly warned us. 


Perhaps some of Vice President Nixon’s important evidence is the even 
more secret motivations which may have prompted the State Department's most 
unpopular insistence upon its prolonged belligerent behavior with respect to 
the real China and the question of its recognition and the increasing urgency 
of our dealing with the real China. How could this evidence be available to 
the ordinary American? Though nearer, being of their homeland, the ghost- 
like character of these basic motivations eludes the possible inspection of mere 
people. They cannot be expected to understand why anyone would identify 
the liberties of peoples anywhere with helping Chiang Kai-shek to re-establish 
his haven of concession for Western business upon the Chinese mainland. That 
some in America have never given up the hope of re-establishing in China this 
old imperialists’ paradise which Chiang first established there, is vaguely known. 
It bears a name familiar to all—‘The China Lobby.” (When we visited China in 
the middle thirties, we found American, British, and French gunboats up and 
down the river between Shanghai and Nanking, protecting the China im- 
perialists’ paradise for Chiang and at the same time helping China to “make; 
war upon Japan” by enforcing a complete boycott of all the goods from China's 
only ‘natural trading partner.’””)How could Americans who stay at home be 
expected to know this? Whose international arm should the foreign policy of 
any democracy be? Should it be the people's international arm? Or should 
it be the international arm of a ‘Department of State’’—of a state which has 
perhaps never really represented the people or their government since its found- 
ing. DeVoto, leading authority on the history of the “American Empire” 
with his three volumes on its development, warned us in the last, before his 
death, that ‘The American Empire is older than the United States.” For the 
last seventy years, during the course of its “expansionism,” its “Manifest Des- 
tiny” has been to extend itself into the great world empire of the twentieth 
century. How much are ordinary people supposed to know about this? 
What about all the “‘evidence,”’ in this extraordinary Nixon utterance, of what it 
is that constitutes government, including a government's foreign policy, for a 
democracy? Is this question too, beyond the people? If Vice President Nixon 
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means to state, as seems apparent, that evidence of what people desire their 
country to do in a most serious foreign issue, in a particularly dangerous spot of 
the world, is of no importance to him, or if he means to imply that democratic 
foreign policy is somehow, by some magic not the whole of the nation function- 
ing abroad, then the American people should clearly understand this. They 
should let him know at the first opportunity that they do not care to have as 
leaders people who do not care to represent the people. Democratic leaders 
are ‘‘servants’’ of the people, and still to obey them, not to assume dictatorial 
control over the people who vote them into office. Have we had among lead- 
ers in high office a franker advocacy of the statist position that the people exist 
for the state? 

And finally, and most important for democratic government and its future, 
what becomes of citizen responsibility in the kind of government that Nixon’s 
statement envisages. There is, of course, no place for conscience, even for a 
“corporate conscience’’—if ever there was such a creature. 


Nonviolence as Conscientious Protest 

Active exponents of nonviolence have made recent history for the re-con- 
quest of conscience over the irresponsible self-willed state. Let us briefly ex- 
amine some of these singular and note-worthy acts on conscience. 

Racial Integration. In these columns we have described at length the use 
of nonviolence by people moved by conscience to a nonconformity with con- 
spicuous evil involving for each person degradation of the self, and to an un- 
flinching devotion to the “human community,” and to a joyous readiness to 
suffer for their conviction. For a summary of this up-surge of conscientious 
assertion on the Negro side in Montgomery, Alabama and on the white side in 
Koinonia Community in Georgia, see Human Frontiers in the Autumn 1956, 
Autumn 1957 and Summer 1957 issues of the Journal of Human Relations. 
Here it is necessary merely to mention this as an important part of a more gen- 
eral and worldwide trend and to call attention to the fact that the movement 
beginning in an isolated fashion in a few locations in the Deep South now shows 
healthy signs of extending organizational strength throughout both South and 
North, This is a significant instance of the awakening of and the acting upon 
conscience both by individuals alone and by individuals within the solidarity of 
remarkable group cohesiveness. The significance of this great uprising of 
people moved by conscience cannot possibly be over-estimated. 


Petition against Nuclear Testing. The story of the fishing ketch, “The 
Golden Rule’ begins with the unbelievable(for a democracy) story of a petition. 
Bert Biglow, a former Naval captain and navigator, now a prominent well-to-do 
Pennsylvania Quaker, had no idea what he was going to do when he consented 
to the personal assignment of presenting to the President of the United States 
a Quaker petition with 21,511 signatures asking the banning of nuclear testing. 
After a full day of “run around” in which he got no closer to the President 
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than the guard in front of the White House, and after several days of equally 
futile efforts prior to that by the Friends Service Committee itself in the same 
matter, Bert Biglow left Washington a sadder but wiser man. Amertican’s 
if they were to save themselves and restore democracy, would have to stop 
signing names, as Milton Mayer fittingly expressed it, and put themselves on 
the dotted line. So Bert Biglow followed his decision with action. Thou- 
sands came to the support of his little crew of four, all but one Quaker; pur- 
chased for them the 30-foot ketch, the Golden Rule; sent them out across the 
seas to Honolulu. They proposed openly to sail into the ocean area which the 
United States had arbitrarily and autocratically marked out for the testing of its 
atom and hydrogen bombs. The crew was arresed on May 1, 1958, having 
merely made the attempt to sail out of the Honolulu harbor. An Admininstra- 
tive Decree of the A.E.C. was promulgated hastily for that express purpose. 
Later on June 4, Bert Biglow was arrested and held in prison on a charge of 
conspiracy against the court. The crew, out on suspended sentence, had again 
openly proposed to sail. A new captain, William Huntington came out to 
take over on behalf of the American Committee on Noniviolent Action Against 
Nuclear Weapons, which had organized the project. Being less communicative 
about the crew's purposes, as was appropriate for the situation, the Golden Rule 
succeeded in sailing several miles outside the Honolulu harbor that same after- 
noon. The crew was again arrested and this time all were given six month 
sentences. But the Golden Rule had not failed. It had focused American 
attention as had not been done in this generation upon the important matter 
of individual conscience and responsibility as the true meaning of citizenship 
in a democracy. It was also focusing attention upon the United States’ cal- 
lous disregard of the sentiments and wishes of people, including its own 
people; and especially the callousness in matters of security, safety, health and 
welfare of the peoples of the area where it illegally carried out the piratical act 
of testing its bombs. It was reminding all of us, and that “‘state,” as a 
thousand of petitions could not, that the meaning of American democratic govern- 
ment is something entirely different from a Great State among states which are 
hell-bent upon self-destruction; that the American idea has always been that 
governments exist only as the servants of their people, and the people exist 
only as servants of their highest conscience. It was so that we were born as 
a nation; so only can we or must we survive as democracy or as a nation of 


democratic people. 


The direct result of the Golden rule was the actual sailing of the “Phoenix’’ 
into the testing area. The Phoenix sailed as its captain, Dr. Earl L. Reynolds, 
former professor of anthropology at Antioch College, made clear, because of 
the example of the Golden Rule. He and his family and one additional crew 
member and friend, Japanese Miakmi, were in the court at the trial and sen- 
tencing of the Gold Rule crew members. But there was an interesting back- 
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ground. Dr. Reynolds had gone out to Hiroshima, Japan to carry on a three- 
year program of research on the effects of the bomb for the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission of the American Academy of Sciences. After that ex- 
perience, the family were making a four-year trip around the world and were 
on their return to Hiroshima at the time these events transpired in Honolulu, 
which led to Dr, Reynold's arrest on July 1, 1958. The group decided) 
unanimously to sail into the testing area. The Phoenix was stopped 
by coast guardsmen, and Dr. Reynolds placed under arrest, when 65 miles 
inside the zone mapped out by the A.E.C. near the Marshall Islands for 
the United States’ testing of H-Bombs. Reynolds was flown to Hawaii for 
trial and the Phoenix was towed by the Coast Guard to the atole Kwajalein with 
all other members aboard. On September 26, 1958, Reynolds was sentenced 
to six months, but is free on bail pending his appeal through the higher courts. 
Hundreds in America are sending contributions meanwhile to the Phoenix 
Defense Fund for what they regard as an unusually important contest, at its 
address, Box 5199, Honolulu, Hawaii. Dr. Reynolds is neither a Quaker nor 
pacifist. He is no mean adversary; he knows both the real effects of H-Bomb 
testing, as a scientist, and his rights upon the seas, if justice is possible in this 
matter in American courts. He is outspoken. He says he was won completely 
to the rightness of the Golden Rule's cause by attending the trial of thd five, 
man crew. He added that he considered the interference with his sailing on 
high seas as an act of piracy, and the A.E.C. Administrative Decree under which 
all the arrests were made illegal, high-handed and a violation of international 
law. He is not only correct in these charges, so far as this writer can see, but 
could very well have added that, aside from the legal questions, the use of 
the illegally-held area is a moral crime of the first magnitude against all the 
peoples living in a considerable area which surrounds the restricted zone. In 
addition, we are thus carrying out the worst possible policy in terms of the 
American future interests with all the peoples of Asia and all other “unpro- 
tected” peoples who are likely to suffer from similar callousness and arbitrari- 
ness of any of the greater powers. The United States would not have been 
there, law or no law, bomb or no bombs, for any purpose whatsoever, had the na- 
tion been acting democratically, or even honorably, in international affairs. No 
totalitarian power of right or left has committed an act any more high-handed in 
world affairs. They may have committed more destructive acts of aggression. 
The lesser aggression is no less undemocratic. 


Maurice McCracken’s Tax Refusal. The event that has most sharply 
focused upon the issue of the individual conscience versus the state is the recent 
complete nonco-operation and arrest and imprisonment of Rev. Maurice 
McCracken of Cincinnati. Many forums have been held in various places on 
“the conscience versus the state’’ as a result of this strange case. For one thing, 
the case recalls the act of Thoreau in going to prison rather than consenting 
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to pay tax to a government which permitted domestic slavery to exist as one of its 
institutions, There are several things which made McCracken’s case more 
than just another person's protest. All Cincinnati knew that he went quite 
beyond the loyalty and support of most citizenship; he was fully law-abiding; 
he sought ways to go the “second mile’’ in constructive civic contribution to the 
community. He was recognized as belonging to the rare group of most re- 
spected servants of the civic good. Further he was a man greatly loved by both 
races because of the way he had lived and implemented year after year the full 
meaning of a human community, not merely in his own church and settlement 
house program but in the life of his city and the nation. People of Cincinnati 
also knew that McCracken had been made a special mark because of this, by a 
special form of smear propaganda which issued from the governor's mansion 
in Georgia. His particular sin was mentioned by name as the establishing of a 
national ‘Friends of Koinonia.” Sheets published by the specially-formed 
“Georgia Commission on Education’’ were used to smear McCracken, by the 
now well-known smear of an honorable and useful adult educational institution, 
the Highlander Folk School. (McCracken had gone there to help in the sum- 
mer school program.) These sheets were now distributed widely in Cincinnati 
by the “Committee on UnAmerican Activities” of the American Legion and the 
Circuit Riders, a rough-riding, vigilante Methodist group. Pressure was 
brought by the same groups upon both the church and the government to act 
against McCracken because he refused to pay taxes for the support of war. 
He had been refusing to pay the tax used for supporting war for over ten years, 
and the government had acted to collect from his bank account or out of his 
unpaid salary. Also, it is a matter of policy of the government in the cases of 
conscientious objectors to go after the money not after the man. It is difficult 
to escape the conviction of most of McCracken’s Cincinnati friends, that this 
became the exception because of the unofficial forces which were the more 
responsible. It may be that the government became concerned that Maurice 
McCracken’s lead for conscience should not be taken up by other pacifists. 
Since nothing that has transpired has stirred pacifists the world over as this 
courageous and steadfast stand of a single individual, it may prove to have been 
a tactical error on the part of the government. 


Beginning on September 12, 1958, Rev. McCracken began his refusal to 
respond to summons from the internal Revenue Service to furnish the informa- 
tion which he had refused to give in the first place. The court took it over 
and there followed a series of extraordinary episodes in which McCracken’s 
consistent position was that he would not co-operate with a court in the effort 
to make him assist the Revenue Department in collection of taxes which would 
go for war purposes. Charged with insanity, three psychiatrists emphatically 
declared that Rev. McCracken knew what he was doing and was of sound mind. 
Charged then with a continuing act of contempt, because of his nonco-operation, 
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he was told that he could at will purge himself simply by voluntarily standing 
at the bar and pleading his case. He remained in jail. The judge declared 
that he had the keys of the jail in his pocket. He remained in jail unmoved. 
McCracken obviously, though unintentially had the court confused. The judge 
wanted the integrity of the court upheld by McCracken’s one simple act of at 
least standing at the bar. The Revenue Department wanted the court to plead 
on McCracken’s behalf and get on with the case. Finally, after some weeks, 
the judge gave in and the case went on without any co-operation on the part of 
the defendant. A jury found him guilty of the charge of “refusal to obey a 
summons.” Thereafter, he was sentenced by Judge John H. Druffel to six 
months imprisonment and $250.00 fine. Rev. McCracken declares he will 
continue his nonco-operation by not paying the fine and by not helping those 
who wished to appeal his case to the higher court. 


What are the main points of the position of this man who thus ‘stands 
singly against the state. Maurice McCracken insists that every man is bound by 
a higher law than a civil law which supports “‘a system which is evil and which 
threatens the existence of humanity.” As one of his court-appointed lawyers 
said, ‘He is resolute. I believe he would stick by this if the penalty were death.” 
His position as set forth in his own words is as clear and as simple as his single 
act—nonco-operation: 


If I can say that Jesus would support conscription, that he would 
throw a hand grenade into a group of men, that he would drive men out of 
a cave with a flame thrower, then I not only have a right to do these things 
but, as a Christian, I am obliged to do them. But if I believe that Jesus 
would do none of these things, then I have no choice, if I am a follower 
of his, but to refuse at whatever personal cost to support war. This 
means I will not serve in the armed forces nor will I voluntarily give my 
money to help make war possible. 

The only plea I wish to make is that our government stop its mad 
course toward destruction and that it respect the consciences of those who, 
in order to be true to themselves, cannot give tax money to war. This is 
the only plea I will make before the courts. What happens to our world 
is far more important than what may happen to me. In this spirit and 
for this plea I have again entered into a period of fasting and prayer. 


Maurice McCracken has declared that he is obeying God rather than men. 
In this he is supported by the Acts of the Apostles, which is our only authentic 
record of beginning Christianity. But he has said also, in more modern terms, 
that his act represents the highest American citizenship that he knows about. 
In this he follows the Gandhian conception of nonviolence as applied to the 
individual's responsibility to his country as a citizen. If he sincerely believes 
that his country is bent upon dashing itself over a precipice, from which there 
can be no possible recall, it is his duty to do all that he can to snatch it back. 
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Such is the position. Gandhi was a lawyer scarcely excelled in understanding 
of demdcratic legal processes. On one occasion he said that every proper 
democratic law carries with it the alternative to obedience which is available to 
every citizen. When the citizen believes a particular law to be immoral, and 
enforcement a menace to his nation’s welfare, it then becomes the citizen’s duty 
to choose the alternative and openly and nonviolently to accept the full penalty 
of his act, This is an act of the highest obedience, according to Gandhi, and 
is open only to the law-abiding. Those who violate law do not seek to face 
the consequences or to openly face the issue which the law involves. This is 
the summarized essence of the Gandhian position of the issue of the individual 
conscience versus the state. One can readily see how very difficult it must 
be for a mind schooled in the unfortunate obsession that a majority is a demo- 
cracy, to grasp the Gandhian teaching. Yet it is Western and it is basic demo- 
cracy. Democratic progress throughout its history has consisted in the acceptance, 
partial always, of three intermingled strands of basic principle. 

The three are 


1. The law is above authority. 

2. The people are above the law. 

3. The individual conscience is above people taken in the mass. 
The measure of democratic achievement is in the extent to which the first two 
of these basic principles have been enshrined in law. Yet, although the third 
has been less accepted and implemented than the dthers, the history is that it 
has been universally the means to whatever other achievement there has been. 
It is not difficult to document this historically—that we would have no demo- 
cracy whatever if a few here and there, sometimes singly and sometimes inj 
groups, had not acted on conscience in utter disregard of their own welfare. 

According to this Gandhian position, which can thus also be historically 
arrived at as the basis of all democracy, conscience, a name for man’s highest 
functioning, regarded as place in head or heart, is the citadel of democracy, its 
final irreducible minimum, its only ground, its ultimate hope. When this 
citadel is battered down, all is lost. 


Americans Protest Militarization of Puerto Rico. Peacemakers among whom 
the writer was one, represented their group in a “Peace and Goodwill 
Walk in Puerto Rico’’ between Christmas and New Years Day. The walk 
began at Guanica Bay where American troops landed and took possession 60 
years ago, as booty of the Spanish American War, and in the name of a United 
States government which had not acted in the matter, and in violation of the 
independence charter under which Spain had granted full representation in the 
Spanish Diet shortly before that. The project group followed the army’s route 
over mountains and across the island to San Juan. The march was made in 
protest of the continuing ‘‘military occupation and Congressional Rule.” Puerto 
Rico is governed under an Act of Congress, yet has no voting representation 
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in either House. (See “Symposium: Is Puerto Rico Fully Self-Governing?” 
in the Journal of Human Relations, Autumn 1953, pp. 88-111.) The walk 
culminated in a prayer vigil at the gate of the I.B.M. launching site which is 
under construction at Roosevelt Road. During the first two days of the walk, 
cars of the Security Police openly and continuously followed the nine protesters. 
After that they were less in evidence, probably because of the extent of the 
publicity which their actions had caused. The nine were well received by the 
people to whom 20,000 of their protest pamphlets were distributed. Their 
main emphasis was upon the Peacemaker traditional position of the use only 
of nonviolence. This they interpreted as, on one side, the necessary resistance 
against any injustice or arbitrary arrangement, and, on the side of the exploitive 
or tyrannical group, as the grace of giving in and letting go. No political 
position was taken, merely the moral position that the Puerto Ricans must be 
given full scope in deciding their own destiny. This has never been done 
since the Act under which they wrote their present local autonomy Constitution 
offered them no other alternative to the already existing status of territory. 


People asked the members of the group most often about their opposition 
to the military intervention. Some, as with people in this country, seem to 
feel that defense is only possible by the establishment of strategically-scattered 
bases from which ever more destructive missiles can be launched. To such 
there is little that one can say. It was found that few Puerto Ricans believe 
that the presence of American military power represented by the many bases, 
makes them safe. On the contrary, most seem to agree with the group’s state- 
ment of protest, that Puerto Rico is threatened with extinction by atomic bom- 
bardment because of the establishment of a key Intercontinental Ballistics Base. 
This the simplest of them seemed readily to understand. This was the portion 
of the statement for which there was most interest and appreciation; it was the 
portion also singled out by several groups on the Island which published and 
circulated their own welcome to and appreciation of the March for Peace and 


Goodwill. 


The Peacemaker position is that Puerto Rico's independent choice of des- 
tiny cannot be regarded as an American domestic problem. It came into 
existence sixty years ago as a part of a new movement which still persists, which 
we now call our “Defense Perimeter.” It began as American “expansionism” 
—the first possessing of territories beyond our borders. ‘‘Manifest Destiny” 
was a vague and somewhat earlier American pressure of the big business at that 
time which wanted an “Empire” like the other empires of certain European 
states. These “interests” were not doing well, and might have failed, but for 
the publication in 1890 of a most influential book, Influence of Sea Power on 
History, by Captain Alfred T. Mahon of the American Navy. This book 
captured for the Manifest Destiny idea the influential military and civil authori- 
ties who were led to believe in the importance for American commerce of the 
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outright possession of distant military and naval bases.* While the methods 
of acquisition have been modified and the kinds of bases have evolved in line 
with developing destructiveness of modern war, the ‘defense perimeter’ idea 
has remained the central policy in foreign affairs for approximately seventy 
years. Jawarahal Nehru has a chapter in his book, Glimpses of World History, 
called, ‘The Invisible Empire of the United States.” The only objection that 
can be made to it is that “empire” is not so invisible. The foreign policy 
of this government has geared in openly with commerce and its interests ever 
since that beginning. The distant ring of defensive power has passed through 
air power and now increasingly to ballistic missile power. This is presently 
the Pentagon’s front line; the United States itself is little more than the Penta- 
gon’s rear guard to be hurled into any breach which may appear. The danger 
of the situation grows clearer. We are kept by them at war; cold war is none- 
theless war. We are continuously sold that ‘“‘right is might.” The main busi- 
ness seems to be to keep this ‘‘fact’’ of war alive; this becomes an increasingly 
dangerous game in an increasingly modern, and international world. Our 
unilateral aggressive ‘‘game of war’’ is already catching up with us. But the 
tragedy is, that any day that dawns may be too late. Whether this nation fears 
peaceful co-existence in its consequences upon this far-flung ‘defensive’ empire, 
or upon the domestic affairs of the other business side of this same empire, 
is an academic question the answer of which is unimportant. They have been 
the two sides of a single shield from the beginning, as a study of history will re- 
veal. 

From the first, this policy blocked hope of significant American world 
power or influence toward any human values, for order based upon law or for 
peace. It stands now more than ever before in the way of America’s leading 
any part of the world to freedom. More, probably, than any other single in- 
fluence it stands in the way of United Nations strength or success; it thus pro- 
duces a failure which is enhanced by the modern counterpart of our unilateral 
way—the defensive alliances with European powers, themselves imperialistic. 
Why are we there, that is in Europe, particularly in this hour? The future of 
the world is no longer with Europe. What is it that we have “defended” 
from the first, with all this ‘‘defense?”” What now do we defend, since we can 
only make Americans more insecure? Especially, we insure that none of the 
countries in which we establish these many bases can be secure, or even saved 
from death. The whole of this part of our seventy-year historical development 
is a colossal mad man’s dream of empire. Puerto Rico is thus a symbol of the 
maddest of our American madnesses. 


Conclusion: The Place of Conscience 
The coming world will be a people’s world, not a world of “powers,” 


*See Henry Branford Parks, The United States of America, New York:Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1958, pp. 520f. 
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political or economic, capitalistic or communistic. It will be the most relaxed 
world the West has known in all of its history—relaxed within people's organi- 
zations operating within minimum areas. The ‘federal’ world government 
will associate the most diverse kinds of ideologies and oligarchies, exactly as the 
United States federalism has been able to do throughout its history—ranging 
from slave states to free states, from totalitarianism of right through oligarchies 
of favored elites(like the present fascist-type oligarchies of some of the states 
of the Deep South) to totalitarianism of the left. Having already, for the first 
time, perfect technological facilities for decentralization, the Western world 
in its first relaxed political era will achieve the first truly decentralized society. 
It is already dispersing industries and population. When this final advance in 
over-all social organization is achieved, there will be rapidly added significant 
decentralist reorganization of all social and political arrangements. We will in 
our historical accounts of that future day, note with amazement that we ever 
battled over states rights versus national rights or small versus large industrial 
operations or even over private versus public enterprise. These will seem 
trivial, because we will be seeking what is humanly advantageous and not what 
enhances institutional or political power, for competition with other institutional 
or political power, as in the present mad scramble of units of organization. 
The realization of such a seemingly Utopian order may be years ahead; but it 
can begin now in a single human breast fired with liberty and freedom for all. 
This is the meaning and importance of conscience—no one has to wait for others 
to act or for masses to move. ‘The Community is within you.” Conscience 
returns us, in this land, to the original American spirit, the native genius of our 
great ones; that spirit which was as universal as humanity. Artist Charles 
Johnson portrayed this pure passion more strikingly than any other work of art 
in his symbolized conception in oil called “The American Spirit.” A poet 
thus memorializes its message in verse, and dedicates it to his friend, Maurice 


McCracken. 
Truth rides the storms of all our 


senseless strivings, 

Twin horsemen of the Columbian 
apocalypse, 

Unfettered steeds of dawn, 

Bright spirits of all prophesying— 

Adventuring, experimenting Courage, 

Humble, forgiving Love, 

Asking not to be regular, approved, 
precise, 

Only to be true, 

Sane, human, just, compassionate; 

Embracing all mankind; 

Making free a world. 
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tioning is always compounded of two inseparable characteristics of conduct— 
decisiveness and fidelity. 
Decide, knowingly if you can, ignorantly if you must, but in any case, 
decide, and have no fear. . . .With all your heart, in the name of universal 
loyalty, choose. And then be faithful to your choice. If one persists, 
But you and I may be wrong, the last word of conscience is, we are fal- 
lible, but we can be decisive and faithful; and this is loyalty. (Royce, 
The Philosophy of Loyalty, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, 
pp. 176, 184, 194 and 195-6.) 
Such “loyalty” is the opposite of conformity. It is at the same time the most 
individual and the most social possible of human functioning; but it is always 
of the individual as social and not of the masses as “collective.” Its most apt 
description is personal experience of the social—or the community which is 
“within you.” Such has been the way in history of men of conscience; the way 
of the state is its opposite—mass conformity. It is conscientious assertion that 
has led each step of man’s way toward his democratic realization. 
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What is the true place of Conscience? We have already said that it is 
merely an attempt to name the total human equipment functioning at its highest 
range; also, that it represents the basic and determining principle in all demo- 
cratic development at whateve: levels of achievement. But its functioning 
has meant far more than this for the total evolution of the human species and 
the society which sustains and preserves homo sapiens, at a special level of life. 
As the basic positive human reality—conscientious assertion—it is that in human 
beings which has always, ever since by whatever means man became a living 
human “‘spirit’’ or person, extended grasping tentacles of mind and spirit out 
into a vast and shrouded “‘unknown.” It is thus that functioning of man which 
is responsible for both science and religion. It is not responsible, however, 
for the use man makes of either science or religion. It is responsible for the 
fact, the possibility, of both of these; man in pursuit of truth and man living 
by truth. Conscientious assertion has always declared: ‘‘The time is past for 
talk; I must act with my life.” Though its spirit and essence has been illustrated 
by all of the world’s greatest ones (this excludes all the Napoleons and Hitlers) 
it has also been practiced quietly and calmly by thousands of humble and un- 
known folk. It has never played a power game or snatched power from class 
to class. Its goal is universal; its key ‘‘unto these least,” hence, its faith is al- 
ways supremely in ITSELF—the SELF of humanity. Conscientious assertion 
is therefore essentially this creature, man, functioning as specially human, above 
all the levels of beastly nature. Everything distinctively human has been by 
this made possible, religion, science and society itself. Conscientious asser- 
tion is the source of all just law and all government by consent of those gov- 
erned; in it still lies, as Jefferson emphasized, the “world’s best hope.” 


Josiah Royce gave us perhaps the best exposition of conscience and its mean- 
ing and importance in perhaps the whole of his classical philosophical work, The 
Philosophy of Loyalty. The supreme human achievement which he terms 
“loyalty to loyalty” means living for the universal human qualities. Such 
people, he says, have always sought “‘the city out of sight.” No man can ever 
rise above the sum of his ‘ideal of life which constitutes. ..his moral phi-+ 
losophy.” The modern psychologist says the same thing—man is at every point 
his own “‘self-conception,”’ what he has drawn out of his environment and “in- 
tegrated,” or not, at the core of his being. If there is in this total human equip- 
ment that mysterious something which leads him decisively to devote himself to 
the highest that he knows at a given time, however mistakenly, he is a man of 
conscience. Thus there is the 


.. Spirit of the Self, first moving on the face of the waters of natural 
desire, and then gradually creating the heavens and the earth of this life 
of the individual man. This spirit informs all my true self, yet it is no- 
where fully expressed in any deed. 

In summing up his definition of conscience Royce says that this highest func- 
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I. 
ACTION FOLLOWS RESEARCH 


Montgomery County, Maryland, is the second wealthiest county in the 
United States. This has not prevented it from having a substratum of poverty; 
however, it has enabled it to formulate a plan to help the unfortunates who 
are able to work but unable to find regular jobs. To assist these people, 
efforts got underway before the number of unemployed began rising during the 
last quarter of 1957. Then on February 24, 1958, the Montgomery County 
Council granted $1750 for the relief of such unemployed; this amount is 
automatically matched by the State. 


The movement to effect a program for which these funds were appropriated 
was initiated by representatives of the various social agencies following a study 
in the county of “The Unemployed Employables’” and their problems. This 
study was made through the co-operation of the Department of Sociology, 
University of Maryland, and the County’s Community Chest and Council 
for the year, 1956. The research involved grew out of observations 
made by the staff of the Community Chest, that certain types of persons—usually 
heads of families—who frequently asked for help of one kind or another, were 
able to work but were regularly and irregularly unemployed. As the county 
public welfare agencies were legally handicapped in rendering anything ap- 
proaching adequate aid to these heads of families, and the Community Chest 
had no definite budget for them, it was realized that here was a human problem; 
but the exact nature of the problem was not clearly defined. 


The Problem Defined 


The study, therefore, was made more to clarify the problem than to measure 
it statistically. Using the terminology noted, the unemployed employable was 
defined as ‘a person who in 1956 was without gainful employment 
either during or part of the year, and who, at the same time, was not physically 
incapacitated or disabled from pursuing his usual occupation.” The number 
of persons studied was fifty-eight; these were the breadwinners in the families. 

The frame of reference for this study was a number of questions: To 
what agencies and organizations did these people go for aid? What were the 
financial and social costs to the county of such people? Did the assistance 
given them by the different organizations meet the minimum family needs? 
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To what extent were there duplications by various county agencies in render- 
ing assistance? Did the members of their families contribute unduly to juve- 
nile deliquency? What is the behavior of the children of the families in the 
schools? Did these families constitute a permanent group or were they tran- 
sients? With whom lay the responsibility for aiding these applicants? These 
questions were not categorically answered, but they became the guides for the 
formulation and furtherance of the study. 

The general theory of the investigation was that the individual who may 
be out of work becomes a liability on the community and county in which he 
lives. The records on these people were generally quite indefinite. Usually 
the summary statements about them were made in the following terms: ‘‘ex- 


yr eee 


recipiency,” “ineligible for public funds,’’ “recent family death,” ‘‘feelings 
of being unwanted,” “social inadequacy,” “‘illiteracy,” “‘unloved,” ‘‘unrelated 


to the world,” and “inability to hold a job.” 
As can be seen from the questions and statements there existed a sense 


that within this group there was a high concentration of serious problems in- 
volving dependency, ill health, and social and economic maladjustments. At 
the same time social service workers connected with different philanthropic 
organizations were facing their responsibilities objectively. 


Findings on the Unemployed Employables 

The total population included within the households of the unemployed 
employables studied was 339. Of the applicants, that is those who became, 
with their families, objects of investigation, fifty-five represented families, 
while three being single represented only a household.! Only one was a fe- 
male. Approximately one-fourth (24.1 per cent) were colored, although only 
6.4 per cent of the total population of the county was so characterized in the 
Census of 1950. The average size of the households was 6.6 members, although 
it was found that 20 per cent of the members, that is those who by virtue of 
kinship would be so considered, were away from home. This high percentage 
appeared to reflect a state of family disorganization as shown by the high in- 
cidence of divorce, records of desertion, incarceration, hospitalization, child 
neglect, foster home care of children and other aspects of family maladjust- 
ments. 

Persons other than members of the immediate family constituted 20 per 
cent of the household composition. As to the children at home in the fifty-five 
families, the average number was 3.9. Approximately 92 per cent of the 
children were below fifteen years of age; 65 per cent were under nine years. 
Part of the children were the illegitimate offspring of a member of the house- 
hold and as such received some support from the County Welfare Board. Of 





'1The census definitions of family and household were followed. 
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the married males the average age was 40.2 years, and of the spouses, 35.4. 
The households formed a somewhat conglomerate group—lodgers, foster child- 
ren, wards, employees, and other unrelated persons. 

The population characterizing the unemployed employables represent a 
low stratum of households, economically, socially, educationally, and otherwise. 
They are somewhat like slabs of driftwood landing on the beach with the ebb 
and flow of waves. The surging waves are the families moving from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the general population shifting that such a migration 
entails. Montgomery County, Maryland, by reason of the population pressure 
from Washington, falls demographically and ecologically into two sections: 
the metropolitan urbanized area consisting of Silver Springs, Bethesda, Coles- 
ville, and Rockville—all thickly populated—and the up-county, an area yet 
characterized by farms but strongly influenced by the contiguous urban and sub- 
urban localities. Obviously the latter is in process of change, and in this area 
were approximately 60 per cent of the unemployed employables. 

The occupations (the job held during the census period or last held) of 
the fifty-eight who formed the basis of the study, belonged predominantly to 
the unskilled labor group (94.8 per cent). Of the total, twenty-five were 
laborers other than farm, and ten were placed in the category of craftsmen, 
foremen and kindred workers, one of the classifications of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Private households and service workers constituted the third largest 
group, nine in number. Since part of Montgomery County, that is the up- 
county area, is farm land, seven were found to be farm laborers. Taking the 
men and women as a whole, they were the people who worked at odd jobs; 
they were largely unskilled; they constituted the lowest substratum of labor of 
the county. This is shown by their income, 

A little more than 42 per cent of the unemployed employables, with their 
families, lived on less than $2,000 per year; the median income was $2,150. 
(The average annual income of the county per employed person in 1955 was 
$7,110.) The income of this substratum may be somewhat understated, since 
persons other than the family who constituted the household, brought in some 
money. However, in view of the character of the “others” the contributions 
they might have made could not have been great. 

These people as a group cannot be considered as transients. Over 41 
per cent had lived in the county for more than ten years and more than 55 per 
cent for more than five years. However, a little less than a third had lived in 
Montgomery County less than two years, Only 12.1 per cent of them had 
been in the county for less than one year. Though we may say they are not 
transients, they do, as suggested, belong predominantly to an area, i. transition. 
It is doubtful, however, that this substratum group is more transitory than are 
the families in the up-county area, the area from which the majority came. 


The sex of the children provides a clue to the character of the families; 
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47-1 percent were males in contrast to 49.4 per cent for the county. It seems 
that the male children of this group leave home younger than the females. 
Religiously they were Protestants. There were no Jews among them and only 
one Catholic. Educationally no conclusions could be drawn from the records. 
However, it can be safely stated that their educational level was very low, 
though that of the county as a whole is high—in 1950 forty per cent of the 
population over twenty-five years of age had completed one or more years of 
college, 

The County has a vigorous program of public health although the health 
difficulties of the unemployed employables and their families were widespread. 
The average number of health problems per family was 2.6. The three great- 
est maladies were general surgical needs, 21; alcoholism, 11; and addiction to 
narcotics, 6. Among the diseases which may be classified as psychosomatic 
were ulcers, asthma, heart difficulties, hypertension and psychosis. Of great 
importance for the study as well as for this article were the findings as respects 
the relation of these families to the social-welfare and service-providing agencies 
of the county. 


Agency Involvements of the Group 


As already mentioned these people received aid from a total of 23 county 
agencies, although only the names of those whom the Social Service League 
had helped were used as a basis for collecting data. These involvements 
indicated that the situation which prevailed in Montgomery County in 1956, 
wherein there was no welfare program established specifically to meet the 
needs of these persons, resulted in their establishing an unusual number of ser- 
vice and welfare-seeking contacts. The duplication of services resulted in a multi- 
plying of the cost of maintaining this group to an extent hitherto undisclosed. 

The unemployed employable, while constituting a relatively small per- 
centage of the population of Montgomery County, used a disproportionately 
large share of the social welfare services availabie, Though exact figures were 
not at hand, the finding indicated that (1) over three-fourths (77 per cent) 
were found to be known to the administrators of the county public health 
service; (2) four-fifths (81 per cent) of the children were known by the same 
agency. Almost 30 per cent of the children of the unemployed employables 
were also known to the Juvenile Court, 50 per cent of the offenses being 
charged to the children and another 50 per cent to the parents. While these 
unemployed employables and their families constituted only .ooo2 of the total 
population, they comprised 2 per cent of the applicants for Unemployment 
Insurance and also 2 per cent of the recipients. The Montgomery County 
Health Fund, a Community Chest Agency, rendered hospital and medical ser- 
vices in 1956 to over 25 per cent of the unemployed employables and their 
families. In addition to these contacts, unemployed employables were also 
recipients of clothing from the Montgomery County Public Health Lay Council 
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Clothing Store. Roughly, 30 per cent of the unemployed employables were 
known to the Christmas Bureau run by the same organization. Over 57 per 
cent of their children were also known to the Pupil Personnel Workers of the 
Board of Education. They were more than problem families. 

Because this grouping did not qualify for public assistance under the 1956 
welfare policies of the Montgomery County Welfare Board, other sources were 
utilized to meet their needs, Twenty-five per cent of the unemployed em- 
ployables were found to be recipients of funds for school clothing from the 
Welfare Board, the only program under which they were legally eligible. 
There was no permanency as to care or follow-through with this group by any 
agency. The agencies with which each made contact met a particular need in 
a relatively limited period of time. 

Taking the group as a whole, they cannot be said to form a permanent 
dependent population. Data for the years 1952 through 1955, from both the 
Social Service League and the Welfare Board, showed that during these four 
years combined the unemployed employables did not, by and large, come back 
regularly year after year to seek aid. Less than one-third (30 per cent) formed 
a “hard core’’ recipiency and these varied in their frequency in seeking aid. 
“Hard core’ recipiency referred to “those persons known to welfare render- 
ing agencies for at least a five-year period.” 


The Problem of Assistance 


The problem of assisting these people had two facets: on the one hand the 
County Welfare Board was without adequate authority and money to carry on a 
full family-help program, and on the other hand, the burden they imposed on 
the Social Service League was too heavy for this agency to meet with limited 
funds and lack of personnel. The County Welfare Board did partially meet 
the situation through its legal responsibility of granting “Aid to dependent 
children.” Under this category of authorization $2,228.02 had been granted 
to the children of these families during the year 1956, Also through the chan- 
nel for aiding the children the amount of $1,306.66 had been used to secure 
“school clothing for assistance.’ But these grants were very small, according 
to all evidence, to meet the demands for help. Adding a few dollars from a 
fund for “General public assistance,” the average amount granted by the 
Welfare Board was only $142.80 for the year—and this for only twenty-five 
of the families. The assistance, an average of $47.73, extended by the Social 
Service League went to forty-five of the families. In doing this, however, 
the staff of the League indicated that they felt themselves handicapped because 
they could not do all that was needed nor extend the family services which it 
was their responsibility to meet. 

The workers within the Community Chest and the County Welfare Board 
saw the problematical situation in terms of the following statistics which were 
used in their publicity: 
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Twenty-five of the cases studied were known to the Health Fund Agency 

—6 had been assisted with hospital and medical expenses. 

Services were given to 75 per cent of the families by the Montgomery 

Public Health Department. 

The Pupil Personnel of the Board of Education had met with problem 

children in 57 per cent of the cases. 

The Juvenile Court had received fifty-five complaints involving sixteen 

of the families. 

Of the nineteen cases registered for unemployment compensation only 

eleven were eligible. 

To meet the problem, the County Welfare Board made the grant noted in the 
first part of this article. 

As already mentioned this was not an over-all statistical study but it does 
raise a very pertinent question in view of the fact that the human problems 
here brought to light were especially noticeable in the area of change—change 
of an area from a purely rural to urban. What we do not know is, to what 
extent similar problems are to be found in other areas where the city is 
encroaching on farm territory. 


University of Maryland Bruce L. Melvin and 
]. Carroll Simms. 


II. 


INTERVIEWING NEGRO MEN OF LOW SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS 


Problems are frequently encountered in research which require the inter- 
viewing of individuals of low socioeconomic status. It is believed that the 
observations and conclusions made while conducting interviews among Negro 
men of a low socioeconomic status in the Southwest section of Washington, D.C., 
might be helpful to others engaged in a similar work.1 

In this investigation a group of one hundred Negro men selected from two 
extreme socioeconomic groups by random sample methods were interviewed. 
The high socioeconomic group was composed of school teachers, physicians 
and lawyers; while those in the low socioeconomic group were chiefly un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. The men interviewed were from forty-five 
through fifty-four years of age. 

This article is chiefly concerned with the problems related to interviewing 
men of low socioeconomic status. Table I indicates the interviews held, 
appointments required, places of interview, and interview refusals. Usually, 





1 Edward L. Jackson, ‘‘Leisure Time Activities of Negro Men, Ages Forty-five 
through Fifty-four.’”’ Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1955. 
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the interviews required from thirty to forty minutes and were held in or near 
the households visited. |The area in which the men of low socioeconomic 
status resided was considered a low-income sector, parts of which had been 
condemned by the Economic Redevelopment Plan of Washington, D.C. 


TABLE 1 


INTERVIEWS OF NEGRO MEN OF HIGH AND LOW 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, AGES 45-54 














HIGH SOCIOECONOMIC} LOW SOCIOECONOMIC 
GROUP* GROUF* 
(Teachers, Physicians (Unskilled & Semi- 
and Lawyers) Skilled Workers) 
NUMBER INTERVIEWED 50 50 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 50 2 
INTERVIEWED AT HOME 15 50 
INTERVIEW REFUSALS 1 5 
INTERVIEWED ELSEWHERE 35b 0 











*SELECTED by random sample 
b Interviewed at office or school 


Class Differences 

Persons conducting research are, for the most part, from the middle class. 
Their clothes, mannerisms, speech, outlook, and values are usually those of 
this group. 

Dilapidated houses, broken windows, dirty yards and hallways, broken- 
down furniture, untidy rooms, and strange odors combine to produce a setting 
in which the typical middle-class investigator may feel ill at ease. If this 
feeling is communicated to the interviewee, the investigator may find it im- 
possible to secure the desired data. To prevent this condition, the researcher 
might visit the area before initiating his research and thus become acquainted 
with the particular locale. Observations of the people and their environment, 
prior to the interview, may mitigate the shock which some middle-class in- 
vestigators might otherwise receive on their first intimate view of lower-class 
homes. 


Interview Refusals and Co-operation 

In the area survey conducted in Washington, D.C., some lower-class 
individuals, for various reasons, refused to be interviewed. This situation was 
similar to that experienced by Havighurst and his associates, who reported in a 
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study of older persons in the Midwest, that 10-15 per cent of the people refused 
to be interviewed, although they were physically able to talk to the interviewer.” 


In the Washington, D.C., survey some of the interviewees gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for not wanting to be interviewed: one man stated that he was 
too tired, but when asked to set another time for questioning, he refused to do 
so. Another individual stated that he was not interested in helping someone 
else in matters that were of no benefit to himself. One person, on being 
awakened from sleep, walked down stairs to answer the bell and responded to 
the interviewer's query by slamming the door in his face. In another instance, 
the investigator withdrew hastily as a belligerent man shouted at him, “Get 
out of my house.’”” In one case, the interviewer was advised not to enter a house 
from which loud noises were heard due to the possibility of physical violence. 
The total number of persons who refused to be interviewed was small, being 
about 10 per cent. 


Most of the individuals, however, co-operated very readily. It was evident 
that there was a strong racial consciousness among many of the men. On being 
informed of the purpose of the interview, one individual stated, “I love to see my 
color advance. I want to boost. I am not going to be like a crab. I'm not 
going to hurt anyone not hurting me.” 


The difficulty of securing interviews seemed to be appreciated by some 
persons. One girl in her early twenties, stated, ‘I know that it’s tough getting 
people to co-operate.” A middle-aged man in commenting on the difficulty 
of securing co-operation shook his head and in a sage-like manner said, “It’s 
just like the white folks say, Niggers will never make a nation. A person 
who never has time to talk to someone—that’s bad. If people would realize 
that they get some place when they help each other.”” Only one person in the 
higher socioeconomic group refused to be interviewed. This individual, a 
physician, claimed that he had such a busy schedule that it would be impossible 
to arrange an appointment. 


Combating Attitudes of Suspicion 


Many interviewees, when first approached, were quite suspicious, even 
after having had the purpose of the interview explained to them. Frequently, 
it was found advisable to allow the individuals to discuss at length some per- 
sonal problem, or theory, unrelated to the purpose of the study. For example, 
one man who was very suspicious at first, described how he had cut down on 
his own food so that his daughters could secure an education. After telling 
his story, he co-operated freely; and at the close of the interview, invited 
the investigator to “drop by at any time.” Another reluctant individual, 





2 Robert J. Havighurst, “Problems of Sampling and Interviewing in Studies 
of Old People,” Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 5, No. 12, April, 1959, p. 158- 
167. 
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sorrowfully related how he had just prevented his son from killing his wife by 
taking his gun away from him. He significantly pointed out, “No matter how 
old they are, they're always boys to me.” Following this recital of his woes, 
he willingly gave an interview. 

Interviews were secured from some of the older inhabitants of Washington, 
who complained about outsiders and who seemed to be very antagonistic to 
recent arrivals from the South. In describing his neighbors, one man stated, 
“Those people in that house are from down South. I don’t know whether 
they'll talk to you or not. I don’t bother them.” Another Washingtonian 
showed his distrust of recently-arrived Southerners by exclaiming, “They are 
cheap and if you set them up, they won’t buy the next drink. They save their 
money and try to spend yours.”” Other subjects elaborated on included religious 
beliefs, church attendance, ‘‘what an old man should do,” married life, joining 
the union, sickness, working ability and the race question. 


However, in nearly all instances, it was found that most of the individuals 
longed to unburden themselves to someone. After being the interested listener, 
the investigator would usually be able to conduct his interview without difficulty. 
Securing information would frequently have to be delayed until the needs of 
the interviewees for sympathetic understanding had been met. 


Preliminaries to Acceptance 


Certain observations gathered in conducting a survey of low socioeconomic 
groups may be helpful. In making an area survey in a low socioeconomic 
neighborhood, it was observed that one had to avoid creating certain impressions 
which might arouse distrust. In going to a residential area, it was noted that 
to drive up to a house, even in a low-priced car, served to attract undue 
attention. Therefore, the writer followed the practice of parking his car some 
distance—usually on another street—from the area of investigation. To ap- 
proach the house on foot helped one to gain the acceptance of the residents. 
Moreover, in the low socioeconomic area it was best for the investigator to 
avoid carrying a brief case. When the writer first started his work, he carried 
a brief case and he was asked often whether he was a policemen, detective, 
lawyer, salesman, or welfare worker. Particularly was it necessary to indicate 
that the researcher was not a salesman. Inasmuch as it took some time to con- 
vince the questioners that the writer was none of these, much suspicion was 
avoided by leaving his brief case in the car. Therefore, he carried his material 
in a small brown envelope inside a folded newspaper which did not seem to 
attract attention. Also, he seemed to establish rapport more readily when 
dressed informally, i.e., in an open-necked shirt and slacks, instead of wearing 
a suit, shirt and tie. 

Most of the houses did not have doorbells, therefore it was necessary to 
knock on the doors. Frequently someone would shout, “Come in,” and in some 
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instances individuals would come to the door. In cases where the interviewer 
was told to come in, it was noted that a better impression was made if the in- 
vestigator did not show any hesitancy about entering. 

Many children were present at some of the houses. Inasmuch as the child- 
ren were playing both outside and inside of the house, one needed to accustom 
himself to their presence, Usually the children were quite co-operative in 
finding their parents or in giving the other information. Also, as a rule, the 
children did not interfere with the interview, for they were usually more in- 
terested in playing. A smile and a friendly attitude usually secured their co- 
operation and helped to put them at ease. 


Electricity and running water were sometimes missing in some low eco- 
nomic areas. The researcher carefully avoided expressing surprise when he 
observed this. It was evident that individuals in such houses frequently seek 
the approval of the interviewer for any special abilities that they might have. 
In one such house, the father took great pride in demonstrating that he could 
tune in a station on his battery-operated radio as quickly as one could tune in 
an electric set. After the interviewer had expressed his commendation, the 
interview proceeded smoothly. 


Time of Interview 

Readiness was a very important factor in securing interviews. With most 
men, it was found best to attempt to interview them after dinner during the 
work day. Several men refused to be interviewed claiming that they were too 
tired. At some visitations in which men did not care to be interviewed 
or where they were not at home, it was possible to arrange to see them at 
another time, A great contrast between the lower socioeconomic group and 
the upper group was that it was usually not necessary to make appointments 
with most of the lower socioeconomic group. However, with the upper socio- 
economic group, appointments were necessary if interviews were to be obtained. 


Place of Interviews 

In conducting the interviews with men of low socioeconomic status, it 
was observed that one had to conduct them where it was most feasible. Thus, 
interviews were held in the kitchen, front room, front or back yard and on 
the front porch. Whenever the interviewee could be seen alone, it was pre- 
ferable to do so. In situations where there were inquisitive persons present 
in the house, one had to, at times, diplomatically arrange to take the inter- 
viewee ouside. When domineering wives, or others, attempted to answer the 
queries, caution had to be observed that responses were those of the respondent 
and not of relatives. In several such cases, the writer suggested to the inter- 
viewee, ‘“Let’s go outside so that we can have our interview where it’s quiet.” 
Usually such suggestions were readily accepted and followed. 
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Summary 


The interviewing of men of low socioeconomic status frequently involves 
special problems. The rapport needed for successful interviewing may be 
difficult to obtain because of class differences existing between middle-class 
investigators and individuals of low socioeconomic status. Co-operation can 
be obtained if the interviewers study the section and the people, Patience, 
friendliness, and willingness to listen to the problems of others are all great 
aids in securing co-operation. Special attention should be given to the se- 
lection of the most convenient time and place for the interviews. 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama Edward L. JackSon' 
Il. 
THE SELF-CONCEPT AND THE PERCEPTION OF VALUES OF 
TEACHERS 
ABSTRACT 


The values which prospective teachers believed to govern the behavior of 
professional teachers was found to be related to the view of the Self which the 
future teachers held. 


PURPOSE 


Previous studies by Jersild,| Omwake,? and Chansky*.* have suggested 
that there is a relationship between the way one views his Self and the mean- 
ings he assigns to others. The purpose of the present study was to explore 
the relationship between one’s Self-Concept and the set of values which he 
believes governs behavior. More specifically, the writer examined the relation- 
ship between how future teachers viewed themselves and what they believed 
to be the set of values which gives direction to the behavior of teachers, 





1A. T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves, (New York: Columbia 
University Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1955). 


2Katherine T. Omwake, “The Relation between Acceptance of Self and Accept- 
ance of Others Shown by Three Personality Inventories,” Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, XVIII (1954), 443-446. 


3N. M. Chansky, “How Students See Their Teacher,” Mental Hygiene, LXII 
(1958), 118-120. 

4N. M. Chansky, “The Attitudes Students Assign to Their Teacher,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XLIX (1958), 13-16. 
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PROCEDURE 


Thirty-two students enrolled in the writer's Child Psychology class were 
asked to write in free style, and anonymously if they wished, the answers to 
the following questions: 1. What do you believe to be the ideal set of values 
which governs the behavior of teachers? 2. What do you believe to be the 
real set of values which governs the behavior of teachers? 3. How do you 
view yourself as a person who is preparing for the teaching profession? The 
phrasing of these questions, the writer felt, would permit the students to re- 
veal their individual evaluations. 


FINDINGS 
The Self-Concept of Future Teachers. Of thirty-two students participating in 


this study, ten looked upon themselves as adequate; ten rejected themselves; 
and twelve described themselves in no consistent way. In other words, fewer 
than a third of the students accepted themselves. The meaning of this find- 
ing, however, is difficult to ascertain. It may mean any one of a number 
of things: (1) that the teaching profession attracts insecure people; (2) that 
the people which the profession attracts are in need of personality rehabilita- 
tion; (3) that college students entering the teaching profession make caustic, 
but cogent self-evaluations. The most parsimonious explanation of this find- 
ing is a subject for further research. 


Value Categories. A content analysis of the student statements of values 
yielded three distinct categories of values: (1) Teacher-centered - focus on 
the teacher as a person; (2) Child-centered- focus on the child and his 
characteristics; (3) Classroom-centered - focus on the factors associated with 
classroom management. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF AND VALUES 

Table 1 presents descriptions of Self which some students made as well as 
statements which are representative of each value orientation. From this 
qualitative evidence one can see how Self-evaluation is related to valuation of 
others. The feeling of Self-acceptance is suggested in the statements of those 
students with positive Self-concepts; whereas the feeling of Self-rejection and 
of rejection of others may be inferred from the value statements of those stu- 
dents with negative or inconsistent Self-concepts. 
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TABLE 1 


REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES OF SELF-CONCEPTS, STATEMENTS OF 
IDEAL VALUES OF TEACHERS, AND STATEMENTS 
OF THE REAL VALUES OF TEACHERS 








SELF-CONCEPT 


I feel that by gaining a 
better understanding of 
why I act as I do and what 
effects my childhood ex- 
periences have on me 
today, I can become a suc- 
cessful teacher. I accept 
myself. I can also 

accept the behavior of 
children. 


(Positive Self-Concept) 


I feel teaching has been 
a good choice on my part. 
Most of my life, I have 
been genuinely interested 
in people and think I 
can appreciate differences. 
I know the importance 
of education and its limi- 
tations. 


(Positive Self-Concept) 


The main thing that I 
think of first is that I 
don’t know if I am 
worthy of becoming a 
teacher; the responsi- 
bility scares me to think 
what one person can do 
to a group of children. I 
don’t know if I can be 
the kind of teacher I 
want to be. I know I 
have an inferiority com- 
plex and am afraid 

to stand up for my own 
rights. 


(Negative Self-Concept) 





IDEAL VALUES 


The teacher’s ideal 
values should come 
from his understand- 
ing of why children 
act as they do. Only 
by understanding 
children can he do 
right by them. 


Most of all he must be 
as close to psychologi- 
cal health as possible.* 
He must be able to 
understand the needs 
of children and accept 
the fact that all can- 
not conform to what 
he or she expects.** 


A teacher should 
know herself before 
she should teach.* 
She should have re 
spect for children and 
have an interest in 
each child.* Having a 
group of children in 
her hands for a year 
is a huge responsi- 
bility and she should 
plan everything she 
does to benefit the 
child. If she detects 
anything wrong with a 
child, she should look 
into it immediately.** 





REAL VALUES 


A teacher's behavior 

is largely governed by 

his own concepts of 

what is right or wrong. 

He usually acts in the 

way he thinks a teacher 

should act in that par- 

ticular situation. Also 

he acts very quickly 

before trying to under- 

stand what made the 

child do what he did. ) 
He accepts the first 

explanation without ’ 
thinking it out.* 


Most teachers are 
governed by the de- 
mands of the admini- 
stration and the society 
they live in. Just the 
fact that examinations 
are given by teachers 
whether they want to 
or not proves this.* 


Teachers don’t realize } 
their responsibility;* ° | 
they don’t realize that 
anything they might do 
can affect the child in 
some way.* They don't 
plan their work to help 
the child as much as 
possible.** They don’t 
seem to take as much 
interest in them as 
they should.* 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) 


REPKrSENTATIVE EXAMPLES OF SELF-CONCEPTS, STATEMENTS OF 
IDEAL VALUES OF TEACHERS, AND STATEMENTS 
OF 1Ht nEAL VALUES OF TEACHERS 








SELF-CONCEPT 


I don’t work to the best 
of my ability in school. 
I feel there are more 
important things and 

I wonder whether I 
really belong in college. 
(Negative Self-Concept) 


I feel that I can and do 
have the ability to teach. 
I also feel that I have 
patience but must work 
with people who know 
what I am talking about. 
I often lack confidence 
in myself but feel that 
I am conquering this. 
People respect me but I 
find that there are many 
times that I do not respect 
(incon 
“Sten “ 

Concept) t Self 
Can be very intelliges, 
if I am interested but 
find that I have often 
been lazy—did those 
things which I enjoyed 
before what \ should 
have done. Usually have 
a good disposition and 
take things lightly bux 
not always. Sometimes I 
feel it necessary to defend 
myself or my outlook. 
(Inconsistent Self- 

Concept) 


* Teacher-centered 
** Child-centered 
** *Classroom-centered 

















IDEAL VALUrs 


1. Interesting work.*** 
2. No favors granted to 
children.** 3. Fair in 

marking. ** 


A healthy self-concept 
of her own faculties and 
weaknesses as well as 
acceptance of her faults 
and those of others.* 
She should feel secure* 
and convey a feeling of 
security to her stu- 
dents.** Also the ideal 
value concerning learn- 
ing from her students 
as she instructs 
them. * ** 


The teacher should be 
patient but have a 
sheng character—she 


*~ “low room for 
growth De + tet the 
child control he... The 


teacher should not have 
strong prejudices which 
would project in the 


| classroom.* The teacher 


should make the work 
lateresting.*** The 
teacher should be a 
well-rganized individ- 
ual.* 














REAL VALUES 

1. Work 

teacher's a. 
out going through a 
head.*** 2. Teacher 
chooses favors and gives 
favors.** 3. Classroom 
is run according to what 
proves easiest for 
teachers. * 


They let their own 
outside disturbances 
enter the profession 
and be used against the 
students.* Do no more 
than you have to, if they 
learn, they learn; if not, 
oh well. However, this 
is just for a few that I 
am acquainted with.* 


Some teachers simply 
present the work to the 
students and take it for 
granted that they will 
learn it as is*** or a 
teacher may be very in- 
‘alligent herself but is 


“I tcaching the 
material ‘secayse she 


expects the stents to 
get along as she 4:4, 
Children should be 
seen and not heard.** 
Many teachers have 
what are called “pets,” 
“apple polishers” and 
these students do have 
an unfair advantage 
many times.** 
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An itemized listing of the responses made by all students appears in Table 
2. The trend appearing from the actual statements of the students (Table 1) 
becomes even more pronounced. Not only do differences between ‘4 three 
Self-concepts become apparent but the discrepancy between »atements of ideal 
and real values of teachers becomes patent. 


1 ABLE 2 


THE treat AND REAL VALUES OF TEACHERS AS PERCEIVED 
BY PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS WITH DIFFERENT 
SELF-CONCEPTS 
POSITIVE:N—10 NEGATIVE:N—10 INCONSISTENT: 
N—12 


IDEAL REAL IDEAL BEAL IDEAL REAL 
VALUES VALUES VALUES VALUES VALUES VALUES 


TEACHER-CENTERED (2) (6) (3) (18) (8) (7) 








VALUE ORIENTATION 


Psychological health 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Sympathy 0 0 1 0 0 Y) 
Acceptance of society 0 2 1 3 0 1 
Command respect 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Adjustment 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Good organization 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Sincerity 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Patience 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Friendly but firm 0 0 0 0 4 0 
Awareness of Self 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Financial security 0 1 0 2 0 0 
Conformity with . 
Administration 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Avoids generalizations 0 1 0 0 0 , 
Dissatisfied with Self 0 0 0 O 0 0 
Disinterested in school 0 0 0 ; 0 , 
Advoidance of work 0 0 2 > 0 0 
Lack of responsibility 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Impersonal 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Clean body 0 0 0 > 0 \ 
Superiority feelings . 
Anxious ahout the 
unfamiliar 0 0 0 1 0 0 
CHILD-c&NTERED (23) (10) (15 (YD (YY (15) 
Shasing with child 1 0 é 0 0 0 
Fair grading of child 2 0 6 0 2 0 
Accepts and respects children 5 0 3 0 3 0 
No physical punishment 0 0 1 0 0 0 
See things from child’s 

0 1 0 0 0 








point of view 3 








CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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TABLE 2 (CONTINUED) 


THE IDEALS AND REAL VALUES OF TEACHERS AS PERCEIVED 
BY PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS WITH DIFFERENT 
SELF-CONCEPTS 








POSITIVE:N—10 NEGATIVE:N—10 INCONSISTENT: 
N—12 


IDEAL BEAL IDEAL BEAL IDEAL REAL 
VALUES VALUES VALUES VALUES VALUESVALUES 


CHILD-CENTERED (Continued) 


VALUE ORIENTATION 


Promote growth of child 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Understand needs of child 9 3 0 4 0 
Favoritism 0 3 0 4 0 6 
Unfair expectations of 

child 0 2 0 0 0 4 
No favoritism 0 1 1 0 0 
Nonacceptance of child 0 2 0 2 0 2 
Respect for some but 

not all 0 1 0 0 0 0 
No help for child 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Provision of no 

incentive for learning 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Strict punishment 0 0 0 0 1 
CLASSROOM-CENTERED (1) (3) (6) (3) (4) (8) 


Interesting subject matter 1 
Keeps ahead of class 0 
Application of knowledge 0 
Emphasis on marks 0 
Giving of no knowledge 0 
Giving of knowledge 0 


oo rH NCO 
coo cocoa 
CNrF CO OCO°O 








Ideal Values. To test the hypothesis that statements of Self-concept are in- 
dependent of statements of ideal values, the number of references to each value 
category for each Self-concept group was tallied. The deviation of the observed 
frequency from the expected frequency of each subclass was then tested for 
statistical significance by means of chi square5 The resulting chi square 
(Table 3) indicated that the deviations of the observed frequencies from the 
expected frequencies are not likely to have occurred by chance and that the con- 
ceptions of Self are not homogeneous with respect to statements of ideal values. 





5Helen Walker and J. Lev, Statistical Inference (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1953). 
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TABLE 3 


CHI SQUARE TEST OF IDEAL VALUE STATEMENTS 
OF THREE SELF-CONCEPT GROUPS 








VALUE ORIENTATION SELF-CONCEPT 
POSITIVE NEGATIVE INCONSISTENT 
O.F. E.F. O.F. EF. OF. E.F. 
Teacher-centered 2 4.68 3 4.52 8 3.80 
Child-centered 23 17.16 15 15.84 9 14.00 
Classroom-centered 1 3.16 6 3.64 4 4.20 


Chi square=13.63* 








*Significant at the 1% level with 4 degrees of freedom 
O.F.=Observed Frequency 
E.F.=Expected Frequency 


It can be inferred from these data that those students with positive Self- 
concepts tended to prefer an ideal system of values which was child-centered, 
There was a slight preference on the part of those students with negative Self 
concepts to prefer a classroom-centerd ideal system of values. Finally, those 
students whose concept of the Self was inconsistent preferred a teacher-centered 
ideal system of values. 


That those students who accepted the self-expressed child-centered ideals 
values is worthy of note. In comparison with the other groups, the positive 
Self-concept group felt that accepting and respecting the child, seeing things 
from the point of view of the child, promoting the growth of the child, and 
understanding the needs of the child were central values. These value state- 
ments constituted 77% of the total number of ideal value statements made by 
this group. The child is most important to the potential teacher with the 
positive Self-concept. 


Fifty per cent of the responses made by students with negative Self-con- 
cepts dealt with subject matter and grading. It appears, then, that those 
students who reject themselves perceive the classroom as the pivotal locus 
for the values of teachers, One may infer that this group feels it can enhance 
itself more through classroom management than through children or through 
personal attitudes. 

The students whose view of the Self was inconsistent tended to make 
teacher-centered ideal valued statements. One possible explanation for this is 
that students who are uncertain of the Self experience a need to become psycho- 
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logically stronger. This need they assign to teachers, the group with whom they 
identify. 

Real Values. With regard to the relationship between the Self-concept and 
statements of the real values of teachers, a chi square test (Table 4) reveals 
that the Self-concept groups are not homogeneous with respect to the statements 
of the real values of teachers. There is a sizable deviation from theoretical 
expectation for the negative Self-concept group, especially for the teacher- 
centered values. There is a noticeable shift for the inconsistent Self-concept group 
away from teacher-centered values toward child-centered values. In addition, 
it was noted that students with positive Self-concepts tended to make positive 
statements about the real values of teachers. Some examples of these statements 
were: (1) the teacher avoids making generalizations about the students; (2) 
the teacher plays no favorites; (3) some teachers show respect for children 
while others do not. 


TABLE 4 


CHI SQUARE TEST OF REAL VALUE STATEMENTS 
OF THREE SELF-CONCEPT GROUPS 








VALUE ORIENTATION SELF-CONCEPT 
POSITIVE NEGATIVE INCONSISTENT 
O.F. E.F. O.F. E.F. OF. E.F. 
Teacher-centered 6 7.60 18 10.80 7 12.60 
Child-centered 10 7.60 6 10.80 15 12.60 
Classroom-centered 3 3.80 3 5.40 8 4.80 


Chi square=14.26* 








*Significant at the 1% level with 4 degrees of freedom 
O.F.=Observed Frequency 
E.F.=Expected Frequency, 


One is struck, however, by the pessimism, the nihilism, and the general 
low esteem with which potential teachers view their future colleagues, Al- 
though those students with positive Self-concepts tended to assign more positive 
values to teachers than the other two groups, yet the rejection of teachers was 
apparent in this group, too. There is no way of determining from these data, 
however, what effect these feelings will have on future professional behavior. 


More than 67% of the real value statements of the negative Self-concept 
group were teacher-centered. All but one of these statements, moreover, were 
negative. Comparing the statements of the ideal values of this group with 
their statements of the real values of teachers, one sees a shift away from 
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classroom orientation to teacher orientation. These data reinforce the inference 
proposed earlier that the real problem for those who view themselves negatively 
is the teacher's personality, but the solution to the problem is sought in class- 
room procedure. 

A shift can be seen, too, for those whose view of the Self is inconsistent. 
While the real problem for this group is school children, the solution is sought 
in the personality characteristics of the teacher. This may represent Self-re- 
cognition, an early stage of psychological growth. 

Finally, the positive Self-concept group was least discrepant. The observed 
frequencies closely approximated the theoretical frequencies, suggesting stability 
and balance in responding. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study was conducted to explore the relationship between one’s concep- 
tion of Self and the set of values which he believes governs the behavior of 


teachers. It was found that future teachers with positive Self-concepts held 


child-centered ideal values; students with negative Self-concepts held classroom- 
centered ideal values; and students with inconsistent Self-concepts held teacher- 


centered ideal values. With regard to the real values of teachers, marked low 


esteem for teaching was noted from the statements of all groups. In addition, 
those students with negative Self-concepts shifted away from classroom orienta- 
tion toward teacher orientation. Those students with inconsistent Self-concepts 


shifted away from teacher orientation to child-centered and classroom-centered 
real values. 

State University of New York Norman N. Chansky 
Oswego, New York 


IV. 
THE INFLUENCE OF RACIAL INVASION ON HOUSING VALUES 


ABSTRACT 


It is commonly assumed that when Negroes invade a white housing area that 
property values will decrease and that the neighborhood will deteriorate. In 
the neighborhood described in this study this did not occur. On the contrary, 
property values were maintained, if not increased, and the neighborhood has not 
deteriorated but has actually improved in quality. If neighborhood deteriora- 
tion has not already begun, the socioeconomic status of the Negro invaders 
seems to be the significant determinant of the kinds of changes taking place 
after the invasion. 

Housing is one of the most serious problems in the urban community. 
The problem is aggravated by the enormous increase in urban population, 
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during and since World War IT, and the failure of new construction to meet 
the demand of this increase in urban population. Some relief has been provided 
through the construction of new houses for middle income groups by private 
enterprise; and public housing programs are making a gallant effort to provide 
more adequate housing for the lower income groups. However, relief in the 
form of new housing has been discriminatory and minority groups, especially 
Negroes whose population has increased faster than the white, have not shared 
in this relief consistent with their need and ability to pay, 


It is a matter of common observation that Negroes are at < 
advantage in competing for housing in almost every America! City. _The pat- 
terns of racial segregation, more or less universal. 4*° them to live in ghettos 


from which they can escape only with gre~* uff iculty and at high cont. When 
a new housing development is one-< to the public it is a rare occasion indeed 


when Negroes are permit*~ to buy and settle there along with whites. New 
aiesie rovide’ 10% Negroes on a segregated basis only, in very limited 
“a 5 with limited choice of neighborhood. 


.ue major relief available to Negroes from the over-crowded conditions 
~¢ the ghetto, especially for those in the middle and upper-middle income 
groups, is in the form of second-hand housing in an all-white area, usually 
adjacent to a Negro neighborhood, from which white families have begun to 
move. These homes do not come as an unmixed blessing, nor are they a 
panacea for the acute housing problem of the Negro population, though they 
afford some relief. In most instances Negroes pay as much for second-hand 
houses as the whites whom they displace pay for new houses of comparable size 
and appointments. Certainly they cost Negroes more than they would cost 
whites. This was pointed up in an earlier study, and the evidence clearly 
supported this point of view. 


a da tded dis- 


Some students of housing have criticized this position on the grounds that 
white families cease to buy in an area where Negroes have begun to buy. Hence, 
the price which Negroes pay for these houses 7s the market price since there 
is no other price with which the price paid by Negroes can be compared. 


It is true that whites cease to buy homes in an area which Negroes have 
begun to invade. However, some of the white families living there have 
purchased their homes within two or three years of the invasion of the area 
by Negroes. As a general rule, though there are exceptions, radical changes 
do not occur in the cost of second-hand housing over such a short period of 
time. Therefore, it seems legitimate to assume the price paid for these houses 
by whites, two-to-three years prior to the invasion of the area by Negroes, to be 
the market price of these properties. A comparison of the price paid for these 





1Clifton R. Jones, “Invasion and Racial Attitudes: A Study of Housing in 
a Border City,’ Social Forces, March 1949, 285-290. 
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properties by Negroes with the market price, as the term is used here, shows 
that in almost every instance Negroes pay a price considerably in excess of the 
market price for these houses, as will be pointed out below. 


In addition to the fact that Negroes who move into an all-white area pay 
a higher price for the homes than their market value, there also exists a com- 
monly held opinion that Negro occupancy of a previously all-white neighbor- 
hood results in neighborhood deterioration and a decline in property values. 
This Delief is one of the reasons why whites resist the movement of Negroes 
into the areas in which they reside. It also explains, at least in part, their haste 
to move from the arca. It will be noted, however, that movement from the 


area imposes no financial loss on tr. part of white families. The case is quite 
to the contrary, 


Supporters of the belief that Negro Occupancy «sults in neighborhood 
deterioration generally ignore several factors which are OF perne importance, 
One major factor is the segregated conditions under which Negrow __, forced 
to live. Practically all Negroes are forced to live in two or three easily tu. ,; 
fiable areas. Race rather than socioeconomic status is the determining factor 
in area of residence. The worst housing conditions in the area are regarded as 
typical for the entire area and for the entire group, evidence to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This hardship is felt most keenly by Negroes in the middle 
and upper-middle income groups who do not have the same freedom of move- 
ment and selection of area of residence as their white counterpart. 


Secondly, as a general rule, when homes in an all-white area become 
available to Negroes the neighborhood has already begun to show signs of 
deterioration. In some instances the white owners have permitted the pro- 
perty to depreciate in value through neglect. Too, light commercial enterprises 
have invaded the area; hence, it becomes less desirable for residential purposes. 
Finally, when Negroes move into the area the city itself contributes to the 
deterioration process by reducing previous levels of municipal services to which 
the neighborhood was accustomed. Critical evaluation of these factors makes 
untenable the position that race per se is the major causal factor in neighbor- 
hood deterioration and the depreciation of housing values. 


The position here is that, in any given area in which Negroes displace 
whites, if the socio-cultural-economic level of the Negro families is comparable 
to that of the white families whom they displace, and if neighborhood de- 
terioration has not begun already, the character of the area and property values 
will be maintained by the Negro occupants as by the white families whom they 
displaced, 


In order to test these two hypotheses, (1) that the cost of houses to Negroes 
buying in an all-white area tends to be greater than the market price of those 
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houses, and (2) that Negro occupancy of housing, in and of itself, does not 
result in neighborhood deterioration, a study was made of these phenomena 
in a previously all-white neighborhood in Baltimore City. 


Baltimore, culturally defined as a border city, has a population of 974,000, 
with a Negro population of 291, 247, according to 1957 estimates. The Negro 
population is 30 per cent of the total, an increase of 6.3 per cent since 195o. 
The Negro population is growing much faster than the white population. 
There are three identifiable areas in which 95 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion lives—one in East Baltimore one in South Baltimore, and the largest in 
Northwest Baltimore. Expansion of the Negro population has been steadily 
westward. It is in this expanding area that the present study was made. 


The area selected for the study consists of four blocks on L.... Street, 
2400-2700, north of G.... F.... Parkway. These blocks will hereafter be 
referred to as blocks 1, 2, 3 and 4. This neighborhood was selected for the 
following reasons: (a) The homes are relatively new and in good physical 
condition. Half of the homes were less than 20 years old, and half were less 
than ro years old when the study was begun. (b) This neighborhood may be 
defined as a typical middle-class neighborhood. The houses are two-story, row 
houses, of brick construction, and consist of six rooms and bath. Each home 
has a terraced front lawn, thirty feet in depth, a patio or porch, and a back 
lawn. All of the homes face H.... Park on the East which contributes to 
the beauty of the neighborhood. The invasion of this area by Negto families 
began in June 1953 and was completed by May 1955. 


Racial Invasion and Differential Housing Costs 

In the four blocks included in this study there are 45 properties; 5 in 
block 1, 10 in block 2, and 15 im each of blocks 3 and 4. Cost data were 
obtained on 43(95.5 per cent) of the homes. The price of the homes in 
block 1 ranged from $5,000 to $6,500 when new (1936). The two corner 
houses sold for $6,500 each,. Only one house in this block was sold, 1936- 
1953, to another white family. In 1951 a corner property was sold to a 
white family for $12,000. The cost of these homes to Negroes in 1953 was 
$16,000, $10,500, $11,000 and $11,500 in the order of sales, beginning with 
the corner house. The average cost of these four properties to Negro families 
was $12, 250. 
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TABLE 1 


CHANGING COSTS OF HOMES WITH CHANGE IN RACIAL 
OCCUPANCY, WHITE-NEGRO, IN FOUR BLOCKS 
ON L.... STREET, BALTIMORE CITY 








ORIGINAL MARKET PRICE SALE PRICE TO DIFFERENTIAL, 
SALE PRICE TO WHITES, NEGRO FAMILY, EXCESS OF 














PROPERTY 1936-37 1950-52 1953-55 MARKET PRICE 
A. Block 1 
2400 $6,500 $12,000 $16,000 $4,000 
2402 5,000 10,500 
2404 5,000 11,000 
2408 6,500 11,500 
B. Block 2 
2500 $6,500 $12,000 $14,000 $2,000 
2502 4,500 10,500 12,000 1,500 
2504 4,500 12,000 84* 
2506 5,000 13,500 1,313* 
2508 5,000 13,000 813* 
2510 5,000 13,000 813* 
2512 5,000 10,500 13,000 2,500 
2514 5,000 11,500 13,500 2,000 
2516 5,000 12,000 14,000 2,000 
2518 6,500 15,000 17,000 2,000 
C. Block 3 
2600 $6,500 $12,000 $17,500 $5,500 
2602 5,000 13,500 1,500** 
2604 5,000 15,000 3,000** 
2606 5,000 11,500 14,000 2,500 
2608 5,000 15,000 3,000* * 
2610 5,000 12,000 15,000 3,000 
2612 5,000 13,000 1,000** 
2614 5,000 15,000 3,000* * 
2616 5,000 14,000 2,000* * 
2618 5,500 13,000 1,000* * 








*Differential based on average market price for the block—$11,916. 
**Differential based on average market price for the block—$12,000. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


CHANGING COSTS OF HOMES WITH CHANGE IN RACIAL 
OCCUPANCY, WHITE-NEGRO, IN FOUR BLOCKS 
ON L.... STREET, BALTIMORE CITY 

















ORIGINAL MARKET PRICE SALE PRICE TO DIFFERENTIAL 
SALES PRICE TO WHITES, NEGRO FAMILY EXCESS OF 
PROPERTY 1941-49 1950-52 1953-55 MARKET PRICE 
C. Block (Cont.) 
2620 11,000 14,000 2,000* * 
2622 10,000 13,000 1,000* * 
2624 10,000 10,000 11,500 1,500 
2626 10,000 12,000 12,500 500 
2628 11,000 15,000 15,500 500 
D. Block 4 

2700 $13,000 $16,000 $4,500*** 
2702 11,000 11,500 100*** 
2704 10,500 11,000 12,500 1,500 
2706 10,500 12,500 1,500* ** 
2708 10,500 12,500 1,500* ** 
2710 10,500 11,000 12,500 1,500 
2712 10,500 12,000 12,500 500 
2714 10,500 11,000 11,500 500 
2716 10,500 12,000 12,500 500 
2718 11,000 12,500 1,500*** 
2720 11,000 12,000 500 
2724 11,000 10,500 -1,500* ** 
2726 11,000 11,500 000*** 
2728 11,500 12,500 1,500* ** 








**Differential based on average market price for the block—$12,000. 
***Differential based on average market price for block—$11,400. 


In view of the fact that only one property was sold to a white family dur- 
ing the period 1950-52, and that a corner property which sold for $12,000, and 
which later sold for 16,000 to a Negro family, no average market price can be 
established for block 1 for purposes of comparison. (See Table 1,A) 

In block 2 there are 10 properties. The cost of these homes when new 
(1936-37) was $4,500-$6,500. The two corner properties sold for $6,500. 
Six of these properties were sold to white families, 1950-52, at prices ranging 
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from $10,500 to $15,000. The average cost of these homes to whites was 
$11,916; the average cost of these homes to Negroes, 1953-55, was $13,500 
per property. This represents a differential of $1,584 over the market price 
which Negroes had to pay, (See Table 1, B) 

The houses in block 3, 2600-2618, were opened for occupancy in 1940-41, 
and sold for $5,000. The houses, 2620-2628, were opened in 1949, and those 
prices are more nearly similar to the prices in 1950-52. Also, many of the 
homes had been converted into multiple dwellings by whites and sold at higher 
prices to Negroes than did the homes in blocks 1 and 2. Negro families 
however, use these homes as single family dwellings. The properties in this 
block ranged in price, 1950-52, from $10,000 to $15,000, or an average of 
$12,000 per property. The cost of these properties to Negroes, 1953-55, 
ranged from $11,500 to $17,500, for an average of $14,000 per property. 
There is a differential of $2,000 over the market price which Negroes had 
to pay. (See Table 1,C) 

The homes in block 4 were opened for occupancy in 1949. From 1950- 
52 these homes sold to white families for $10,500 to $12,500, for an average 
of $11,400. The average cost of these homes to Negro families, 1954-55, 
was $12,357. The differential here is $957 which Negroes paid above the 
market price. (See Table 1, D), 

The data tend to point up rather conclusively that in almost every instance, 
here at least, the cost of housing to Negroes in an all-white area is considerably 
above the market price of that property. It will be noted also that dif- 
ferentials in individual instances may be considerably higher than they are 
above the average. 


Socio-Cultural-Economic Status and Its Influence on 
Property Values and Neighborhood Standards 

The second hypothesis is that, if the socio-cultural-economic level of the 
Negro families moving into the area is comparable to that of the white families 
whom they displace, and if neighborhood deterioration has not already begun, 
the standards of the neighborhood will be maintained bv the Negro family 
in the same manner as it was maintained by the whites whom they displaced. 
It has already been pointed out that this neighborhood was in good physical 
condition when Negro families invaded the area, 1953-55. Here we will 
describe, briefly, certain socio-cultural-economic characteristics of the Negro 
families and the influence which these characteristics had on property values 
and physical standards during the past five years. 


Occupational status 

There are 45 families in these four blocks with a total population of 106 
person. Of this number, 84 are gainfully employed. Eighty per cent of the em- 
ployed are white-collar workers and professional people, The remainder are skil- 
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led workers whose incomes are considerably higher than the income of some of 
the white-collarworkers. Among the latter there are 15 public school teachers, 
6 college professors, 2 physicians, 2 dentists, 4 social workers, 2 business pro- 
prietors, a lawyer, a salesman, and a policeman. This count is representative 
rather than complete. 

Occupational status is a relatively reliable index of family income. For 
this neighborhood, family income is estimated conservatively at $10,000 an- 
nually. Since, in many instances, both husband and wife are employed, family 
income may be considerably higher than the above estimate. 

Occupational status is also related to educational achievement and cultural 
level. Eighty-five per cent of the adult population are college graduates. The 
professions listed above in which a number of the residents are engaged in- 
dicate that not a few of them have had professional and graduate training. 
It is reasonable to expect this group to have an appreciation for orderliness, 
cleanliness, and neighborhood respectability, The fact that they have such 
an appreciation is evidenced in many ways—the frequency with which they 
cut their lawns, plant and care for flowers; the attention they give to the main- 
tenance of the physical appearance of their property, interior decorating; per- 
sonal appearance on the street, or when relaxing on the patio or in the back 
yard; and by their insistent demand for adequate municipal services. 


Family structure 

For the most part, these families are middle-aged rather than young 
married couples, and they had acquired some economic stability before mov- 
ing into the area. The families are small. There is a total of 12 children in 
the area, only one of which is under five years of age. Five of the children 
are in the age group 5-9; two, 10-14; and four, 15-19. In view of the age of 
the parents, it is unlikely that there will be any appreciable increase in the 
number of children, and hence, in the population. Hence, the movement of 
Negroes into the area has not been accompanied by an increase in population 
density, a factor generally related to neighborhood deterioration. 


Family attitudes toward the neighborhood 

The families in this neighborhood have a great deal of pride in their homes 
and in the neighborhood. Hence, they are sensitive to anything which threatens 
to decrease the value of their property or make the neighborhood a less de- 
sirable place in which to live. This is demonstrated by their activity in the 
neighborhood improvement association, of which these four blocks constitute 
a relatively small part. They attend meetings regularly but do not attempt 
to dominate the proceedings, even though they hold an enviable position in 
the community and are conscious of it, The association itself has been very 
influential in maintaining a high degree of civic responsibility throughout the 
area. It has encouraged supervised recreation for children in the park; it 
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has campaigned for clean streets and alleys; it has stimulated beautification of 
homes; and has opposed the establishment of taverns and other commercial 
enterprises in the area. In addition, the sensitivity of these families to the 
traditional attitudes and stereotypes, that Negro occupancy results in neighbor- 
hood deterioration, is a further stimulus for them to maintain neighborhood 
respectability at all costs. 
Conclusions 

Since 1953 when Negro families began to move into this area, the property 
in the neighborhood has maintained its value and, in individual instances, 
property values have increased. This appreciation of property values has 
occurred despite the higher initial cost of the property to Negro families. 
Negroes in the socio-cultural-economic level represented here are proud of 
their homes and of the neighborhood in which they live. In individual in- 
stances they have spent considerable money to decorate and furnish their homes. 
They give every evidence of making this their permanent residence, and take 
great care to preserve the character of the neighborhood. This attitude gives 
the area stability. The changes which have occurred in this area during the 
five years it has been inhabited by Negroes have been changes which have led 
to an increase in the value of the property. Whatever changes which occur in 
the physical character of the area in the future are likely to be changes which 
would occur in any neighborhood irrespective of the racial composition of the 
population—changes over which the residents, whatever their race, would have 
little or no control, 


Morgan State College Clifton R. Jones 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretation of efforts by 
social institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment 


conducive to growth. 


COMMUNITY INFLUENCES AND HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


A previous exploration into the community as a context of growth has 
opened up many areas of inquiry and has shown that processes of living are 
modified by social, economic and cultural forces operating in the country as 
a whole and more acutely in particular regions of the country. The term pro- 
cesses of living is used to include major aspects of living such as family, mak- 
ing a living, education, religion, health, recreation, social welfare, government, 
and all agencies or forces contributing to the social process. Typical regional 
influences may be observed in great cultural areas of the United States. One of 
the most obvious economic, social, and cultural divisions in the United States 
is that between the North and South. Other major divisions are in New Eng- 
land areas, in the Southern Appalachian mountain states, in cotton raising 
states, in corn and wheat states, and in agricultural areas of the Southwest or 
the Pacific Coast. Within each of these regions communities feel the impact 
of obvious economic and social forces and of more subtle influences as class 
and caste structures emerge. 


Some communities then are faced with one urgency in their processes of 
living, others may escape one type of problem only to be occupied with another. 
For example, communities in Fresno County, California, must provide for the 
education of children of migrant laborers; communities in many southern states 
are now grappling with problems created by the closing of schools in protest 
of racial integration; communities in agricultural and industrial areas meet 
continuous problems of protecting children from labor exploitation. Nearly all 
sections of the country are faced with the need to build additional school facili- 
ties to accommodate current shifts and increases in population, Some com- 
munities are beset continuously with problems of discrimination in occupation, 
in education, in housing, in recreation, and in many other processes of living. 
Though communities in particular sections of the country expend continuous 
effort to guarantee to all citizens their constitutional and human rights, the prob- 
lem of protecting all types of minorities persists throughout the country. Com- 
munity in the true sense, that is genuine neighboriiness, is threatened by techno- 
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logy, by community organization, and by population movements within the 
United States and within many cities. 

Sociologists, despite their diverse theoretical orientations call attention to 
the disappearance of “‘all-inclusiveness’” in local communities. Families have 
relinquished many of their functions to institutions; many individuals have no 
family ties. Racial, cultural and religious differences pervade the social structure 
hence groups are separated, or segregated, or isolated. Groups are established 
in accord with status, prestige, and occupation. Economic and educational 
differences are acute. Lack of consensus inherent in the diversity here outlined 
is associated also with conflict of values. The sociologist would describe such 
loss of community as disorganization particularly in urban settlements which 
represent “mere agglomerations in space, not communities.” 


A previous article on community as a context of growth indicated several 
areas of inquiry that should be included in order to assess the effectiveness of 
community influences upon children and youth. The present article is con- 
cerned with two apparently diverse lines of thinking and yet with two aspects 
of the process of living; namely, community attitudes toward child labor and 
the church as a vital force in community life. 


Religious practices and beliefs vary from region to region. Whether 
church groups will to do so or not they find themselves imbedded in and modi- 
fied by the culture of which they are a part. Churches reflect not only the scale 
of values of local communities but frequently community caste and class 
structures. Church leaders in many regions, however, have addressed them- 
selves to local needs and revised programs to meet these needs. Thus, despite 
many inadequacies, the church continues to be a most effective social organiza- 
tion. ' 

Our concern with community attitudes toward child labor has grown apace 
with interest in subtle pressures now operating to relax child labor laws. Com- 
plex social problems tempt many otherwise thoughtful individuals to propose 
simple solutions to complexities of living or to succumb to demands for the 
expedient. Is work for idle youth truly a remedy for juvenile delinquency ? 
Work as a panacea for a very complex social difficulty is an entirely different 
matter, aah 

The problem of child labor persists in the United States despite regulation 
by state and by the federal government. A few items in the historical develop- 
ment of child labor legislation may be helpful. As early as 1842 Massachusetts 
and Connecticut enacted ten-hour work day laws for children. Today every 
state restricts in some way the employment of children with such common pro- 
visions as minimum ages for employment in manufacturing and hazardous 
occupations, limitations on length of working day or on work week or on night 
work, and requirements that young workers have work permits usually issued 
by school authorities. In some states child labor laws cover most gainful 
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employments; in others agriculture and domestic work are exempted from con- 
trol. Frequently laws are limited to specified industries. 

Federal regulation of the employment of children and youth has been in 
effect since 1916 though its constitutionality was not established until 1941. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 established a minimum age of 16 for 
employment in mining and manufacturing. In particularly harzardous occupa- 
tions the minimum age of 18 is prescribed. Included in the category of hazard- 
ous occupations are production of explosives and radioactive substances, coal 
mining, operation of motor vehicles or power-driven hoisting apparatus, lum- 
bering and occupations in the operation of sawmills. 

The question of compliance with the law and general public reaction 
to the law has been reviewed by Harry S. Kanter in Two Decades of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. (Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, 1097-1106). 
The Fair Labor Standards Act sets the standards for a minimum wage, over- 
time pay, and the protection of child labor for employees engaged in or pro- 
ducing goods for interstate commerce. Kantor reports that when the law 
functions adequately minors illegally employed resume the activities normal 
for their age and helpful to their health, education, and development. Em- 
ployers who comply with the law are relieved of unfair economic pressure 
exerted by noncomplying competitors. Indicated, however, is the need for 
public support through dissemination of information and for increased federal 
government inspection and enforcement, 

The persistence of the problem of illegal employment of children may 
be noted in publications reviewed in Monthly Review of Labor: 

What Farmers Who Hire Workers Should Know About Child Labor 

Provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. (Washington, U.S. 

Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 

1950, Child Labor Bulletin No. 102 Free.) 
Help Children Get Into School and Out of Farm Jobs during School 


Hours. (Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 28, Free.) 
Child Labor vs Work Experience: Annual Report of National Child 


Labor Committee for Year Ending September 30, 1955. Gertrude Folks 

Zimand. (New York, 1955. Publication 419, Free.) 

Employment Certificates Help You Help Youth. Miriam Fuhrman. 
(Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1955. Bulletin 183, Free.) 

Specific violations of child labor laws reported by Harold B. Jacobson in 
Commonweal, July 4, 1958 include such items as: special exemptions to caddies, 
boot blacks, domestic workers, and workers in canneries, hotels, and retail 
stores; employment of children in hazardous jobs, and violation of minimum 
age laws by bowling alley operatives and by farmers. Agriculture is the largest 
single violator and according to Jacobson gets the least attention. He included 
in agricultural violations those connected with migrant workers. According 
to the United States Office of Education 600,000 migrant children are on the 
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move every year. State laws protecting migrant children in the labor market 
are not stringent. In twenty states migrant children may work at any age, 
at any time and for any number of hours. 

In Fresno County, California children who move with the crops bring 
many problems with them. Helen Cowan Woods in N.E.A. Journal of March 
1958 writes: 

“Such an influx brings the unbelievably difficult problem of provid- 
ing housing, equipment, and teachers for a school population that may 
double or triple; building an educational program for children who will 
be at all stages on the educational ladder and who may speak no English 
at all outside of school; finding a way to supply food, shoes, medical 
care or other basic necessities so that children can attend school. All 
this must be done on the run before the children are gone again.” 

We ask what happens to the spirit of children who must accept from people 
other than their parents the basic necessities of life; what happens to children 
without roots. Food, shelter, and clothing are not enough for the human 
spirit. Fresno County school administration and teachers report progress even 
in the midst of what seems to us intolerable conditions. 

“The value of education is particularly stressed because many of 
these children do not have the opportunity to learn it in their homes and 
neighborhoods. This emphasis bore dramatic fruits in one school where 
ten years before not one graduate got to high school. In 1957 every 
one of the 60 children who finished eight grade was registered in the 
high school.” 

A major developmental task of youth is to achieve economic independence. 
In the process of becoming self-supporting youth need education in vocational 
choices; they need work experiences and continued protection from economic 
exploitation. Continued research is needed to foster wholesome development 
of youth and at the same time to meet expectations of employers. 

The National Child Labor Committee has compiled views of leaders in the 
fields of education, government, labor, psychology, and social welfare on the 
general theme of the place of work in adolescent development. Three points 
of agreement in widely different approaches are: 


1. Work can make a positive contribution to the development of youth 
but it must be the right kind. 

2. Work experiences must not be merely busy work that leaves the 

youth’s basic development untouched. 
3. The experience of working must not be gained at the expense of 
basic education and other developmental activities. (The American 
Child, National Child Labor Committee, New York, March, 1957.) 
Our schools through the continued dedication of conscientious teachers 
have fostered good work habits and desirable work attitudes in many children. 
We still have youth who are not interested in things academic, who see little 
purpose in going to school, and who dislike school routines. Leaving school 
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as early as is legally possible becomes the goal. The public schools of Ro- 
chester, New York have inaugurated a three-year school-work program which 
is organized to provide realistic work experiences for high school boys and 
gitls who have difficulty learning in regular classes and who are likely to 
leave school. Specially equipped shops are set up in food service, clothing 
service, auto service, and commercial and home-building maintenance. In 
addition to shop training, the programs includes “‘core classroom work’’ in 
reading, arithmetic, citizenship education, science, music, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, and health and physical education. A significant detail of the 
Rochester program is that students enrolled for work-experience are not set 
apart in a special school building, but may attend any one of five comprehensive 
high schools and be a part of the regular student body. Specially designated 
staff members include a full-time supervisor of work placement and a coordinat- 
ing teacher in each high school, The precision with which supporting public 
relations have been developed may be seen in the work of the coordinating 
teacher who assists the school administration and the central office in working 
with students, parents, and employers. 


Community leaders will be interested in what the Superintendent of the 
Rochester schools considers necessary for establishing a school-sponsored 
work-experience program. Minimum essentials include understanding, interest, 
and support on the part of educators and industry. Superintendent Seymour 
thinks that many of us forget that learning experiences are not confined to 
books alone. Another must in the program is a capable staff, with explicit 
responsibility for providing practical education under school supervision. 
Staff members in the Rochester Program correlate employment and school 
experiences, observe youth on the job, and see that child labor laws are not 
violated in any way. Success of the program rests heavily upon the whole 
hearted support of parents, local industry, commerce and labor unions. Sym- 
pathetic active public opinion and cooperative support are inestimable value. 

In addition to capable staff and support of educators, industry, commerce, 
and labor unions, Superintendent Seymour thinks that federal regulations 
of hours that children between fourteen and sixteen may work should be amended 
to “permit work during school hours for those who need such a program, 
especially when competent school supervision is supplied.” Further proposals 
presented in the Seymour report include experimental work camps similar to 
CCC camps. Such camps should be set up for slow and reluctant learners. 
Finally the report suggests that we begin to accumulate experimental evidence 
of the effect of beginning work experience in the home, starting when children 
are very young and continuing until they graduate from high school. (Howard 
C. Seymour, Why Not Both Work and School? National Parent-Teacher, 
January, 1959.) 

Our brief survey of public attitudes toward the employment of youth has 
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included statements of the historical development of efforts to protect children 
from economic exploitation, current analyses of violations of child labor laws, 
and a suggested program for providing within the framework of constituted 
law a school-sponsored program of work-school experience for high school 
youth. 

Let us return to the record to see where we stand today. What recent 
developments and advances are reported? State labor legislation for 1957 
includes child labor and school attendance regulations for Florida, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Tennessee and Nevada, and legislative commissions 
in Massachusetts and in New Jersey. Florida which already had a 16-year 
minimum for factory work, raised from 14 to 16 the minimum age for non- 
factory work during school hours. The law also restored the minimum age 
of 12 for work outside of school hours. The minimum age had been reduced 
to 10 in 1953. The 1957 Florida law also provided for application of the 
hazardous occupations provision to agriculture. Minors under 16 are prohibited 
from working more than 3 hours on a school day if there is school the next 
day, The law also permits children 14 and 15 years of age to work until 
10 P.M. when there is no school the next day. The 8 P.M. limit is retained 
for nights preceding school days. 

Missouri met a long felt need by extending coverage of its law to agri- 
cultural work and domestic service, adding certain hazardous occupations to 
those already prohibited for children under 16 and reducing the maximum hours 
of work for children under 16 from 48 to 40. The new law permits night 
work until 10 p.m. for children 14 to 15 if there is no school the next day. 
The former 7 P.M. limit was retained for nights preceding school days. 

A few states made particular provisions as follows: New Hampshire 
extended to farm work and domestic service the hours-of-work standards for 
minors under sixteen; Oregon exempted children under 16 employed in agri- 
culture, in youth camps, or as newspapers carriers or vendors from the pro- 
hibition of work between 6 P.M. and 6 A. M.; and Tennessee extended coverage 
of the child-labor act to ‘farm labor on or in plants processing farm products” 
by removing the previous exemption for such work. Nevada reduced the 
upper age for compulsory school attendance from 18 to 17 years. A legis- 
lative commission was created in Massachusetts to study labor laws re- 
lating to women and children in order to consolidate statutes and provide 
better working conditions. New Jersey continued the commission appointed 
in 1955 to study and suggest modernization of child-labor laws. 


Youth employment and school enrollment statistics for the period 1953- 
1955 show that school enrollment of youth 14 to 17 years of age increased by 
almost 450,000 compared with a 400,000 rise iti population of youth of that 
age during the two year period. Part of the population increase is attributable 
to the high birthrates beginning in 1940. The greatest gain in school en- 
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rollment however came in the 16-17 year-old group, Whereas in 1953 only 
75 percent of the 16-17 year-olds were in school, 77 percent of this age group 
were enrolled in school in 1955. As would be expected, the proportion of 
14 to 15 year-olds enrolled in school remained at 96 percent of the population 
of that age group. What are the figures for employment of youth between ages 
14 and 17? A 350,000 increase or from 23 to 26 percent! The increase, however, 
was entirely among school-enrolled youth working at part-time jobs outside school 
hours. In 1953, seventeen percent of all school-enrolled youth had jobs as 
compared with the post-war high of 22 percent in 1955 attained by the in-school 
group. 

For youth who dropped out of school between the years 1953 and 1955 
work opportunities declined. Of the million youth between ages 16 and 17 
not enrolled in school, 55 percent had jobs in 1955 as compared with 59 per- 
cent in 1953. Statistics such as these undoubtedly indicate a need for school- 
work experiences such as those described in the Rochester, New York experi- 
ment, especially in light of the report by the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Standards that the proportion of the unemployed 16 and 17 year olds 
not in school continues to be high. 

Another source of information related to our study of community attitudes 
toward child labor is a series of labor force projections to 1975 presented by 
Sophia Cooper in December, 1957, Monthly Labor Review. Projections were 
made on the assumption that the economy will continue to operate at full em- 
ployment levels and that the size of the Armed Forces is maintained at 1957 
levels. Cooper's projection of labor-force activities of young people is prefaced 
by the fact that the labor force rate of the teen-age population has been de- 
clining over a long period of time. Throughout the years the movement of 
population away from farms has diminished employment opportunities for ado- 
lescents. On the farms youth provided some of the seasonal manpower needed 
during the peaks of farm operations. In cities, on the other hand, youth have 
not been employed in the same proportions. The enactment of laws prohibit- 
ing the employment of children and requiring school attendance of youth be- 
low a minimum age, and the continuing effort of youth to get higher education 
have contributed toward reducing the proportions of young people who are 
working, School enrollment rather than movement from farm to city has af- 
fected more heavily the labor-market activity of adolescents and of men in age 
range 20-24. 


Cooper expects the rate of labor force participation for ages 14-24 to 
decline somewhat because of school enrollment, early marriage, and family 
formation; but she predicts that growth in population of these ages will result 
in a labor force increase of more than four million between 1955 and 1965. 
The assumption is made, however, that physical plant will be available and 
teaching staff adequate for the increased numbers of students who will desire 
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to increase their education. An important implication of the Cooper pro- 
jections is that the degree of labor-force activity on the part of young people 
is dependent upon availability of part-time jobs. If such jobs do not keep 
pace with labor offered on a part-time basis, the proportion of students in the 
labor force may decline and correspondingly the number who will be able to 
afford a college education may be reduced, 

What is the attitude of the community toward child labor? This question 
has led us in many directions. Diversity of community brings varied answers. 
Social and economic conditions will undoubtedly influence attitudes. Laymen, 
educators, group workers, clergymen, government officials and other 
adults agree that the youth of the land must have opportunity to work. 
One of the demands of the culture is that youth become self-supporting. In 
the present effort of Contexts of Growth to study a problem of current interest 
we find ourselves face to face with serious matters: the preservation of the 
child’s health and well-being, provision of opportunities for growth and for 
learning; developing wholesome attitudes toward work and building effective 
habits of work; assessing individual aptitudes; induction into the world of 
work, and above all deferring the time of going to work long enough for both 
general education and professional competence. Each item in this long series 
has gripped our attention in the preparation of the present article, How chart 
a course among myriad demands of thought! One guide is available: optimum 
development for all the nation’s children. 

Guided by such a philosophy, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey promises to 
bring to the next Congress of the United States a bill to establish a Youth, 
Conservation Corps of approximately 150,000 young men. Some major features 
of the proposed legislation as reported in Harper's, January, 1959 are: 


1. Program is to be administered by the Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Agriculture, and Interior. 

2, Boys in groups of 50 will be under immediate supervsion of the 
United States Forest Service, the National Park Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and state conservation departments. 

3. Curriculum and activities will include work situations in the conserva- 
tion field and health and education programs carried through in 
schools and junior colleges in the vicinity of the projects. 

4. Enrollment open to any American boy regardless of color and creed 
who is at least sixteen years old and physically fit. 

5. Stipend at current rate of a private in the Army, about $78 per month 
plus subsistence, medical care, and other fringe benefits. Enrollees 
would sign up for a year or for special vacation enrollments for stu- 
dents. 


Senator Humphrey writes that he has already had a cordial response to 
the first draft of his proposal. Requests have come for lowering the age limit 
and for some type of program for girls. From a school superintendent came 
a comment reflecting wide concern for adolescent growth through creative work, 
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“We have no institution between the public school and reform school to take 
care of the boy who is (1) a poor student and not interested in school; (2) 
one who has family problems and is emotionally maladjusted; or (3) one who 
has no opportunity to earn the money he feels he needs and that to him is 
more important than education.” 

Our readers will watch for developments of the Humphrey proposal. A 
new sense of meaning and purpose may come to many youth who are growing 
up in a society in which opportunities for creative achievement have dwindled 
alarmingly. 

SECTION II 
The Role of the Church in the Community 

The second section of our present article is concerned with the church in 
the community. In our introductory statement we reviewed together some 
historical developments that have reduced sense of community in the United 
States, for example: loss of family function; subordination of life to great 
organizations; and conflict of values. What contribution can the church make 
to the preservation of intimate personal activity on the level of family, neighbor- 
hood, parish or congregation? What may we expect of the organization that 
most people consider important to them—so important that eight of every ten 
adults in the United States identify themselves as church members? As mem- 
bers they support the church financially and take part in church activities. Both 
members and nonmembers send their children to Sunday or other Sabbath 
schools, 

What are the facts of the current upswing in religious belief and practice? 
A 1955 Gallup poll of the religious preferences of adult Americans reported 
that 96.9 percent identified themselves as religious believers: 70.8 percent 
Protestants, 22.9 percent Catholics, 3.1 percent Jews. Only 3.1 percent placed 
themselves in the category ‘other, none.’’ (Public Opinion News Service, 
March 20, 1955.) 

Figures for church membership appear inaccurate because of varying 
methods of accounting, however trends are sufficiently marked to compensate 
for errors. All major religious groups have increased their membership during 
the quarter of a century between 1926 and 1950. Population in the United 
States increased during this period 28.6 percent; membership in religious bodies 
increased 59.8 percent. Church membership grew more than twice as fast as 
the population. Protestants have increased 63.7 percent, Catholics, 63.7, Jews 
22.5 percent. Increase among Protestant denominations varied greatly: Bap- 
tists over 100 percent, some Holiness sects even more rapidly. On the other 
hand Episcopalians grew by only 36.7 percent, Methodists by 32.2 percent, 
Northern Presbyterians and Congregationalists by less than 25 percent, Increase 
in total church membership has continued since 1950. The 1955 Yearbook 
of American Churches reported that the total church membership was 85,319, 
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000 or 57 percent of the total population in the United States. In 1953 total 
membership was recorded as 95,842,000 or 59 percent, reaching an all time high 
in country’s history. Church attendance as surveyed by the question, “Did 
you happen to attend any Sunday or Sabbath church services during the last 
twelve weeks?” Affirmative responses were given as follows: Protestants 
68 percent, Catholics 82 percent and Jews 44. A Gallup Poll of July, 1954 
reported church attendance up 9,000,000 in four years for adults who reported 
that they had attended church seven days preceding the time of the survey. 
Statistics reviewed up to this point have included mainly adult members. 
Contexts of Growth readers will undoubtedly ask for statistics on Sunday 
School attendance. Here the increase is also marked when compared with in- 
crease of the age group in the total population. 


“The total number of Sunday and Sabbath schools in all religious bodies 
increased from 184,686 in 1926 to 246, 240 in 1950 and 262,084 in 1953. 
The total enrollment in all religious bodies increased from 23,206,374 persons 
in 1926 to 29,775,357 in 1950 and 35,389,466 in 1953. Between 1926 and 
1953 the gain was 52,2 percent. The term Sabbath School is used to designate 
those bodies that observe the Sabbath on Saturday.”” (1955 Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches, Benson Y. Landis, Ed., New York: National Council of 
Churches in Christ in the U.S.A., 1954, p. 290.) 

What does this “contemporary’’ upswing in religion mean for our study 
of the church in the community? What factors have influenced increased church 
enrollment, church support, and continuing interest in religious fellowship? 
Identifying and assessing factors related to so complex a process as growth 
in religious awareness and concern demands analyses on varying levels—com- 
munity, ideological, personal, and spiritual. Contributing factors inhere in 
changing community structure, in contemporary crisis in Western civilization, 
in basic change in character structure among American people, in personal need 
for security, and in man’s search for a “new and more viable philosophy of 
existence amid the spiritual chaos of our age.” (Will Herberg, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, New York: Doubleday, 1956, pp. 59-77.) 

At the community level is the change from America as a land of im- 
migrants with its thriving ethnic groups to America as a nation of people more 
and more identifying themselves in religious terms. People tend to identify 
and locate themselves socially in terms of great sub-communities—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish. Church membership whether actual or nominal means 
belonging; being counted in and being able to participate in a variety of 
activities both sacred and secular. 

Current emphasis upon psychological development must be included in 
the survey of factors related to America’s contemporary upsurge in religious 
life. Man is urged on many fronts to grow up. Growing up involves a 
continuous movement from inner directed to outer directed behavior. The 
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childish, the selfish, the immature are simply not fashionable. Adjustment, 
personality development, character integration, social perceptiveness and other 
psychological terms frequently are found in the vocabulary of the layman. 

Forces other than sociological and psychological may be operating. Con- 
stant threat of war, of Communist totalitarianism, of hydrogen bomb destruc- 
tion, the disorgani.ing effects of many years of cold war, and more recently 
of loss of national prestige in scientific achievements have engulfed Americans 
in anxieties and insecurities that defy description. For many people religion 
becomes a security measure, emerging as a major power in the “hundred years 
of Cold War” that appears to confront mankind, 

The attempt of many churches to come to grips with issues of life may be 
a strongly influencing factor in America’s increased religious activity. Since 
1948 Protestants and Orthodox Christians have organized into the World 
Council of Churches. The several denominations now speak with a united 
voice on some of the major religious, social, political, and economic dilemmas 
of our day. The Council established six commissions to report at its 1954 
Assembly on the following topics: 


Faith and Order 

Evangelism, the Church’s Neglected Vocation 

The Responsible Society in a World Perspective 

International Affairs—Christians in the Struggle for World Com- 

munity 

5. Inter-group Relations—The Church Admidst Racial and Ethnic 
Tensions 

6. The Laity—The Christian in His Vocation. 


Specific questions and problems confronted by the six commissions include: 

1. To what extent can churches differ in doctrine and liturgy and unite 
on questions pertaining to the general welfare? 
Is the agent of evangelism the prophet-preacher or is it the community 
of faith itself, the professional evangelist being merely its spokesman? 

3. What is the hope for men who live in constant fear of atomic war, 
poverty, disease, and fear of being denied a place in the world be- 
cause of color or race? 

4. How can the world Council of Churches make Christ the hope of 
the world in a cold war between East and West and in a world where 
men give secondary allegiance to God and primary allegiance to 
nationalism or economic power? 

5. In what way is Christ the hope of the world in the area of race and 
color? 

6. What is the responsibility of the Christian on his job as politician, 
engineer, businessman, scientist, soldier, physician, lawyer, social 
worker, teacher, etc. ? 

When one considers the large number of denominations within Protest- 
antism he is impressed immediately with the magnitude of effort to arrive at 
consensus. One may be tempted to say that the questions selected for discus- 
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sion by the several commissions of the World Council of Churches reflect 
academic concern and not effective action. Serious study of the literature, 
however, has convinced us that the church continues to see its mission as the 
improvement of human life, and that this improvement extends far beyond 
Sunday observances. “It will not be enough to talk about Christ as the hope 
of the world in an eschatological sense or at the end of history. This is im- 
portant and will not be neglected but it must also be shown that Christ is the 
hope of the world in 1954 and in the decades ahead. It will be our first 
task.... to convince churchgoing people that Christ is their hope. We have 
too often said so with our lips but we have not said so in our everday lives. 
We have relied on lesser gods than Christ. The people who want peace, the 
millions in prosperous countries who are possessed with all kinds of fears 
and insecurity, the millions in Asia and Africa who want freedom and in- 
dependence need Christ now as well as in the far-off distant future.” (Benjamin 
Mays in the Journal of Religious Thought, Spring-Summer, 1953, pp. 144-48.) 

Finally in evaluating our contemporary religious renaissance we should 
not overlook two valid and sustained reactions: (1) that basically religion is 
not getting something from God but rather committing oneself to God; not 
using God but serving God; (2) that religion is not to be exploited as a weapon 
of ideological conflict. (Edward L. R. Elson. in the Journal of Religious 
Thought, Autumn-Winter, 1956-57, p. 55--) 

Continuing our discussion of the role of the church in the community we 
may ask what does the layman expect of the church? Whether Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew it seems that any thoughtful person would expect the church 
to adhere to its fundamental purposes. Despite variety in expression, the fol- 
lowing purposes seem fundamental: (1) to increase the number of believers 
within a given faith; (2) to nurture and sustain man in grace and in truth 
within the church and also within the several relationships of his daily living; 
(3) to make a redemptive impact upon the contemporary order.” 

In our search for ideas and their documentation we have been impressed 
with the amount of discussion and implementation of ideas that have proceded 
within the context of the American community at both the academic and the 
lay level. As a concluding section of the present article we list only a few 
items that seem prophetic: 


1. Church-Home Cooperation 

“The church is greatly concerned about the religious instruction that is 
given to the child one day of the week in the church but gives little considera- 
tion to what is done to and for the child the other six days of the week he is at 
home.” —Findley B. Edge. 

“Home participation is almost indispensable for measureable effectiveness 
in religious education.” What has the home to contribute? In a six year 
research project, Ernest M. Ligon discovered several dimensions of mother 
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resources, father character, and type of home by which any family can take 
stock of its home and see what it has to offer. 

The Union Theological Seminary Project, The Church and the Problem of 
Delinquency was developed ‘“‘to offer seminary students a clear understanding 
of the nature of juvenile delinquency, to study and evaluate the methods of its 
control and prevention and to discover what the church and might do to put 
the resources of religion more powerfully to work toward its solution,” —Robert 
Lee 

All three of the items listed above may be found in Religious Education 
for March-April 1957. 


2. Religious Education Reports 

A symposium of six articles includes (1) A program of techniques for 
implementing the role of religion in public education, (2) a personalist view 
of an effective spiritual and moral program, a workshop report and discussions 
of religion in public education as seen by the American Jewish Committee, 
and the teaching of spiritual values in the public school. 

Another symposium pointed to the significance of the Bible in religious 
education provided by the Roman Catholic Church, the Protestant Church, and 
the Synagogue. Of special merit is an article, The Use of the Bible with 
Children. (Religious Education, January-February, 1957.) 

A third symposium sponsored by the Religious Education Association 
documents heavily recent concern for extending the reaches of the church 
through spiritual development of youth and includes reports on Weekday 
Church Schools by the National Council of Churches in Christ, on the status 
and quality of catechist preparation in 131 Catholic Dioceses in the United 
States, and a survey of weekday Hebrew instruction in Jewish communities, 
and other activities related to the nurture of children in several religious faiths. 
(Religious Education, January-February, 1956.) 


3. The Church and the Social Order 

Our categories, Church and Home Cooperation and Religious Education 
may have been logically subsumed under the topic Church and the Social Order. 
Our separation has been made for emphasis only, No thoughtful person would 
assume that the church has to do all of the work necessary to lessen the evils 
of economic exploitation, caste and class discriminations, and personal dis- 
integration. The community, however, may rightfully expect the church to be 
a leaven, to penetrate, to build the community of which it is a part. The 
church’s power for generating and releasing the good in mankind must work 
through all aspects of human relationships in the community. 

We conclude the present article with four significant bits of evidence: 

1. Christian Community in the South—a report of the beginnings, princi- 
ples, practices, and problems of Koinonia where the leaven continues to work 
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despite an unfavorable climate. (Clarence Jordon in the Journal of Religious 
Thought, Autumn-Winter, 1956-57.) (Ralph Templin in The Human Fron- 
tiers Section of The Journal of Human Relations, Autumn Issue, 1956.) 


2. Building and equipping churches for both sacred and secular pur- 
poses is another comforting bit of evidence. Chapels, libraries, parlors, multi- 
purpose assembly halls, well-equipped kitchens and other facilities meet the 
growing needs of the community and preserve the sanctuary for worship pur- 
poses. _ (Religious Education, January-February 1958, p. 15.) 


we eee 


3. The Church at Work in the Field of Labor Relations is a report both 
historical and autobiographical in content. Charles C. Weber, AFL-CIO begins 
his documentary with the inspiration of the Carpenter of Nazareth and traces 
the contribution of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders to the preservation 
of human dignity in the world of labor. Mr. Weber's own story of his growth 
in the ministry through his service to working men and women reaches epic 
proportions. (Religious Education, July-August 1958, pp. 369-373.) 





4. The final bit of evidence we offer comes from a timely analysis of 
the minister’s role in a social context, The minister must determine by what 
criteria he orders his activities and the use of his time. Both the congregation 
and the community expect him to be a godly man. As a godly man he must 
“interpret the life of the people, individual persons, and their organized and 
unorganized relation of life to God.” Training for the ministry, then, includes 
both theological convictions and an understanding of social phenomena. (James 
M. Gustafson in The Journal of Religion, July, 1954, pp. 187-191.) 


SUMMARY 


The two aspects of community living which we have examined together 
seemed at the outset to be widely separated in focus. We have discovered, 
however, that community attitudes toward child labor and the influence of 
the church in community living are related facets, for within the community 
one develops a variety of attitudes both secular and sacred and engages in a 
multiplicity of activities. We have studied both attitudes and behavior re- 
lated to improvement of human living. Protecting children from economic 
exploitation and providing them with opportunities for creative living are two 
criteria by which communities in a democracy should be measured. Man’s 
search for meaning in living and his need for fellowship and spiritual suste- 
nance constitute another basis for measuring community influences upon human 
adjustment. How adequately does the church mee man’s needs seems a 
reasonable question. 
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I. 


WORLD SCENE 
Focus on the World 

The people of the United States know that Saudi Arabia is important as 
one of the world’s principal oil-producing centers. What many of our people 
do not know is that Arabia is also one of the last strongholds of the slave trade, 

In recent years, the appalling truth has been brought to the attention of 
the United Nations by the Anti-Slavery Society of London and also by the 
governments of both Britain and France, but to no avail. In the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 30, 1957, Noel Barber presented his evidence on 
this infamous traffic, much of which was collected on the spot. Barber's paper 
is titled: “I Learned Slavery Isn’t Dead.’ And the subtitle reads: ‘‘A firsthand 
account of the cruel traffic which flourishes in Saudi Arabia, where human 
beings are bought, sold—even beheaded—at the whim of their masters.” 

The coming of oil wealth to Arabia has not weakened the slave trade but 
rather strengthened it. Instead of bringing Western ideas on the worth of 
the individual, it has poured wealth into the coffers of the feudal rulers of the 
country and thereby given them the ability to engage all the more in the buying 
and selling of human beings. According to reports, a normal young girl brings 
in today’s markets a price around $1,200 and as much as $2,000 if she is fair 
skinned. Men under forty for rough work are priced at about $500. Older 
women are normally sold for around $150. In Saudi Arabia today it is esti- 
mated that there may be as many as 500,000 people in complete slavery, This 
means that about one in every four to six persons in the country is a slave. 

Visitors to Arabia report the existence of legal slave markets and licensed 
slave dealers whose names are known. Slaving boats ply across the Gulf of 
Oman, and there is a slave trail starting near the west coast of Africa along 
which men, women, and children are taken in trucks 4,500 miles across the 
breadth of Africa to the shores of the Red Sea, and then across to Saudi Arabia, 
there to be sold in the markets to the highest bidder. There is much unproved 
rumor about the slave trade, so only documented evidence can be relied upon. 
The details presented by Noel Barber come from British authorities in the coun- 
tries adjacent te Saudi Arabia, from testimony of escaped slaves, from French 
officials who have done much to uncover the trade, from court records open 
to inspection, from the Anti-Slavery Society of London, and from the author's 
own experiences over three years in these regions. 
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In addition to Africa, Baluchistan is one of the principal sources of slaves, 
and Afghanistan has been another source. So long as slavery is practiced with- 
in a country, the United Nations has no right to interfere with it in any way 
except by moral pressure. But since slaves are being brought into Saudi Arabia 
from other lands, the United Nations can and should begin inspection activities 
on the borders and along the coasts of Arabia. In January, 1957, the United 
Nations formed a special committee to study the Saudi slave trade. This committee 
resulted in a conference in Geneva last fall, But the conference got nowhere. 
The committee had suggested the only practical way of limiting the traffic: 
namely, to give the warships of U.N. member-states the right to search and 
seize slave ships on the seas, in a defined zone including the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Had this suggestion been followed, slavery would have been 
outlawed as effectively as piracy. But Russia and other Iron Curtain countries 
joined Egypt, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and India in opposition, and the 
proposal was dropped. 

Since American oil companies are deeply involved in the bringing of 
wealth to Arabia, the United States government should feel obligated to speak 
up. There is little the companies can do without causing more troubles than 
they can cure. But an open discussion on the floor of the United Nations 
might be useful in applying the antiseptic of world opinion to this sore in the 
Middle East. 

It has long seemed to this writer that we are stuck with a queer set of 
“friends” in the Middle East. The sooner we and the British cease trying to 
pacify feudalism and come to a working agreement, if possible, with those who 
represent the twentieth century, the more likely it will be that we shall still be 
in the Middle East ten years hence, 

Harold N. Englund 
in The Church Herald, 
May 23, 1958 


Asian Affairs 

Devoting its tenth anniversary issue to an analysis of what has tran- 
spired in Asia since 1948, United Asia, Volume 10, No. 1, gives a summary in 
a lead editorial entitled “Ten Fateful Years.” The editor feels that ten years, 
though brief in history, ‘“‘is still long enough for a psychological pause to en- 
able introspection and soul-searching.” To report briefly: 

1. A drift from idealism to pragmatism is most pronounced, and the pat- 
tern of politics in West Asia was identical until Nasser took action to nationalize 
the Suez Canal and followed it up by attempts to unite Arabs in one political 
entity. In a welter of contending forces his ‘“‘Arab Federation represents the 
only conscious broad-minded move inspired by a vision of national unity based 
on national idealism.’ Not once in the past ten years has the ruling leadership 
in other Asian countries made any political move in which people at large could 
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feel an expression of their inner urge, “On the contrary, they have adopted 
policies which have generated widespread frustration of national pride,” so 
that after ten years of freedom “‘direct colonial rule still exists on large areas in 
Asia, and like Goa, within the frontiers of a free country.” 


2. The process of unification over the last ten years did not progress as 
expected. India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon are all facing problems 
vitally affecting national integration. Asian governments, even those elected 
democratically through free elections, ‘‘suffer from the crisis of confidence.” 
The submerged groups aroused to new consciousness and insistent to achieve 
certain political status, sharply resent the interference of power socioeconomic 
forces which vitiate the free functioning of democracy. “They feel that the 
dice are heavily loaded against them and the combination of these forces is 
succeeding in frustrating and checkmating their efforts to rise. So there is 
bitterness, anger, and violence.” 


3. The field of economic reconstruction reveals a similar tragic situation 
of dissonance between leaders and the people. Although the leadership 
has talked about “land hunger” of the people, the rural character of Asian 
national revolutions, about the peasant being the mainstay of national economies, 
yet all policies and all planning have been urban-oriented and the seemingly rural 
vested construction measures have only strengthened the rural agents of urban 
vested interests or the existing powerful rich peasants, At one end of the 
hierarchy stands the agricultural laborer with his pittance, and at the other the 
higher echelons of society with income levels comparable to the highest in the 
West. Governments themselves have vast cultivable lands in their possession 
which could have been distributed to the landless laborer to satisfy the land 
hunger of the people. Instead, “A Saint is trudging his weary way through 
the length and breadth of India asking for land-gifts. Though he is fighting 
against time, his is the only positive and clear call for abolition of inequalities. 
The years that have passed have not changed the fate of the landless. He must 
either starve or rise in revolt.” 

This is a gloomy prospect to portray after ten years of freedom, but it is 
due, not so much to any actual failure to achieve as to the failure to act and the 
failure to adopt the right approach. What common people perhaps strongly 
feel ‘is the lack of human approach, lack of missionary zeal in the administration, 
and the absence of any vigorous efforts to equalize suffering and sacrifice 
among all the sections of the people.” A reorientation here along these lines 
can produce almost a magic change in the mood and temper of the Asian people, 
and would bring to the governments an unprecedented and unlimited resource 
of enthusiastic and dynamic power. ‘““Time is the essence of the Asian situa- 
tion.” The “survival of democracy in Asia will largely depend on the ability 
of Asian leaders to grasp the realities of their national situation, and their 
capacity to make the democracy more dynamic,” 
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Pacific Science Conference 

The June, 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), issue of Items of the Social Science 
Research Council reports on the Ninth Pacific Science Congress which was 
held in Bangkok, November 18 to December 9, 1957, under the auspices of 
the Thai government and the Science Society of Thailand. It offered an 
Opportunity to assess some aspects of the social sciences in Southeast Asia. 
Of the 860 participants, 500 came from foreign countries. Of particular in- 
terest on the human relations side was the symposium on social structure in 
Southeast Asia, in which outstanding social scientists, both Asian and Western, 
presented new materials and new conceptions as to the nature of bilateral 
social systems in the region. A number of interdisciplinary sessions 
were also of interest, and the personal contacts which resulted should 
improve co-operation in the future. A postwar trend of real potential has 
been the increasing numbers of Asian scholars attending the Pacific Science 
Congress. It was clear that as yet in most of the countries of the area only 
a bare beginning of social science training for research can be found. In no 
country are there more than a few scholars devoted to social sciences, and 
universities generally do not have adequate teaching programs, let alone facil- 
ities for research and training. 

A major problem in the Southeast Asian region is that social sciences are 
differentially valued in many countries. In Indonesia, for example, where 
anthropology was long part of the curriculum for training Dutch administrators 
destined for the East, anthropology has become identified, in the eyes of the 
Indonesian nationalists, with the maintenance of the status quo and is thus 
suspect. In other regions social scientists are frequently considered to be 
secret agents, and are beset by all the attendant difficulties for research and 
personal security. 


International Labor Organization 

The 79-nation International Labor Organization conference, in June, 1958, 
adopted a convention and recommendation calling on members to eliminate 
discrimination in the employment of workers. Meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
the convention pointed out that countries ratifying it undertake ‘‘to declare and 
pursue a national policy designed to promote, by methods appropriate to na- 
tional conditions and practice, equality of opportunity and treatment in respect 
to employment and occupation, with a view to eliminating any discrimination 
in respect thereof.” Discrimination was defined as “‘any distinction, exclusion 
or preference made on the basis of race, color, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction, or social origin which has the effect of nullifying or im- 
pairing equality of opportunity or treatment in employment or occupation.” 


The United States and Africa 
At the close of their discussions at Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
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May 1-4, 1958, the following report was issued, growing out of the belief that 
the United States must continue its historic role in furthering the principle of 
self-determination. 


Political Advance. American policies should stimulate the growth in 
Africa of such institutions and skills, by every means appropriate to a great 
power which has no territorial possessions in Africa, that will aid the pace of 
advance towards self-determination. The forms of these need not be identical 
with European or American political institutions; they may well reflect the 
loyalties and values that lie deep in African societies. We should strive for 
the maintenance of friendly associations between Africa and the West, but 
formal alliance is not essential to that end. In the United Nations the United 
States should refrain from lending support to the racial or colonial policies of 
member states where such policies are opposed to those principles. Our U.N. 
representative should play a positive role in furthering the advancement of 
dependent peoples in accordance with the Charter, and we should view with 
sympathetic understanding the requests of new African members for U.N. 
assistance, 


Economic Development. The United States government should help 
finance African development plans which are economically sound, to the extent 
this is necessary to supplement private investment, financing from other govern- 
ments, and international agencies. In some circumstances it may be necessary 
to help finance projects which are politically or socially justifiable even though 
they do not meet the full range of economic criteria. We should increase our 
economic aid to Africa, making greater use of multilateral arrangements, which 
are often more acceptable politically and psychologically to the recipient coun- 
tries. Economic aid should not be devoted solely to large-scale projects. America 
should develop a permanent career service for technical and economic assistance 
abroad. We should provide African area and language training for American 
technicians, and give them longer periods of residence in those sections of 
Africa to which they are assigned. 


Educational and Social Progress. We recognize that primary and much 
of secondary education is largely a matter of local responsibility, so American 
aid should give priority to strengthening technical and higher education and the 
training of African teachers. Our educational exchange programs should be 
extended and so should opportunities for African students to secure advanced 
training in the United States. Special note should be made of the importance 
of educating African women. We realize, also, the need for education not 
only of Africans but also of Americans about Africans. We re-affirm the 
principle of self-determination for African peoples, and take cognizance of the 
fact that the relationship between the races in Africa offers a problem of great 
difficulty, as racial sentiments run deep. America is not without fault on this 
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score. Racial tensions in America are inimical to our relations with Africa, but 

progress on this front has been an asset. The members of the Assembly affirm 
their belief in equality for all races in all countries. 

Final Report of the 13th American 

Assembly, May, 1958, Columbia 

University, New York, N.Y. 


Events of World-Wide Significance 

During the year 1958 one must note the passing of several events of world- 
wide significance in the human relationship field: 

1. In the Caribbean the Federation of the West Indies has come into 
being uniting all the British territories of the region, except Honduras and 
Guiana. 

2. Over in Africa, the Tangiers Conference, the meeting of Independent 
African States at Accra, Ghana. 

3. The assembly of leaders from Asia and Africa at Cairo occurred. 
Resolutions relating to the people and provinces of the continents and areas 
involved were passed, all aimed towards giving the people there a greater voice 
in the world community, and in improving their long submerged conditions, 
socially, economically, politically and otherwise. 


Soviet Education 

American Educators Study Soviet Higher Education. Seven American educators 
spent two weeks in Russia observing its educational system in higher institu- 
tions of learning. In a preliminary report two major things seemed to impress 
them: (1) the almost universal belief in the Soviet Union in the value of 
higher education; (2) the willingness of the Soviet Union to pay very high costs 
that are involved in money, in plant, in human effort. But the group had 
reservations about what the Russians were trying to achieve and their methods 
for doing it. “We are in fundamental disagreement with an educational 
philosophy which educates the individual exclusively in the interest of the 
momentary notions of what the state requires. Relatively little importance is 
attached to individual growth for its own sake.” There is no effort to provide 
the student with a liberal education ‘‘as we know the term.” 

Other highlights revealed that the Russians show a deep commitment to 
higher education through offering many scholarships so that virtually all 
superior men and women are able to attend universities. Salaries and pre- 
quisities for teaching and research personnel are among the highest in the 
nation. Students regard higher education as of tremendous importance. Two 
to three times as many apply as are accepted. Industry releases its employes 
at full pay for more than 250,000,000 man hours each year in order to permit 
the workers to do work in universities. 
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The state’s investment in capital plant and equipment has been large and 
apparently will continue to be. The Minister of Education asserts that total 
plant development in the next five years “for a resident student population of 
constant size will exceed $1,500,000,000."" The library collections are exten- 
sive and Moscow University Library has one of the largest collections in the 
world with 12,500,000 volumes. 


School Reform Urged on Soviet Union. Soviet educators have engaged in 
a nation-wide debate over the condition of their educational system, but all 
agree that there must be some immediate change in the Soviet school systemy 
and in teaching techniques, as well as more sweeping reform. As the Russians 
see it, the problem facing them is similar to that confronting most industrial 
societies: How to provide in a universal education system for the very gifted 
students, and at the same time for the majority who must go directly from school 
to jobs in factories and on farms. Some teachers complain that many school 
children read little and are not interested in the sciences. Others say that the 
students veer towards the ‘‘dangerous”’ attitude that persons going to work and 
not to college need study only to “get through.” Suggestions have been made 
by the Russian Academy of Teaching that an extra year be added to each child’s 
schooling and that “‘practical’’ and academic subjects be combined somehow in 
the upper grades. Special concern is being evinced for educating the gifted 
without any answers at present. 


II. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Fund for the Republic: Two-year Report, 
1956-58. 


This presidential report discusses the work being done by the group of 
the Fund called Consultants on Basic Issues, whose purpose was to try and 
discover what a free society is and how it may be maintained. ‘The ultimate re- 
sult of these labors might be a map of the free society with contemporary insti- 
tutions located in it. The immediate aim of the Consultants, however, is more 
modest. It is to disentangle issues. Many, if not most, of the things that are said 
on this subject today are slogans, such as ‘democracy in labor unions,’ the right 
to work,’ ‘the wall of separation between church and state,’ ‘liberty must give 
way to security,’ ‘vote as yous please, but please vote,’ ‘the corporate conscience,’ 
the right to know.’ All of these phrases may refer to some truth; all of them 
right to know.’ All of these phrases may refer to some truth; all of them 
appear on examination to require further explication than most of those who 
use them appear to suppose. The world is hidden from us by the cliche curtain. 
The object of the Consultants is to get the issues clear so that rational debate 
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may become possible.”” So far they have devoted themselves to several pro- 
jects as follows, although others are in process. 


Project on the Corporation. The problem here is to discover the effects upon 
society of the tremendous development of the modern corporation and to seek 
to arrive at some standards of judging these effects. Interest is focussed 
around learning how corporate policies and practices affect freedom and jus- 
tice; what the attitudes of employees toward these policies and practices are, and 
what “democracy” in corporations can mean. 


Project on Trade Unions. This deals with the situation of the member within 
the union and with the impact of the union upon society as a whole. It centers 
on the effects of the national government; of trade unions on the rights of 
members; the problems of democracy and individual rights in local unions; 
analyzes the election and turnover of officers in local unions; the effectiveness 
of union constitutions in protecting the members, and in looking into the ele- 
ments that can sustain caucuses and factions within unions. 


Project on Religious Institutions. The effort here is directed towards under- 
standing the meaning of the separation of the Church and State, the school 
question, religious pressure groups, censorship, the question of governmental 
support for religious schools, religious instruction and observances in public 
schools, the relationship between religion and the free society, and an analysis 
of United States Supreme Court decisions dealing with the establishment and 
free exercise of religion. 


Project on the Common Defense. The work of this study discusses the mili- 
tary and foreign policy and its effect on the free society; universal military 
obligation and the impact upon the individual of the draft and reserve acts 
and other manpower laws and regulations; the significance and effects of the 
laws, regulations, and popular attitudes built up in recent years for the control 
or extirpation of sedition and subversive beliefs and teachings; and the 
measures adopted to combat espionage and sabotage, including on the one hand 
governmental secrecy and classification procedures intended to deny material 
to espionage, and on the other hand the secret police and counter-espionage 
procedures intended to protect the secrets or defeat potential saboteurs. 


Project on the Mass Media. Here concentration is upon television and issues 
involved in governmental control over the medium; the controversy raging over 
pay television, censorship, and the effects of audience rating systems on tele- 
vision programming. 


Project on Political Parties, Pressure Groups, and Professional Associatioms, 
Attempts to understand the basic issues of the consent of the governed and 
of participation and apathy in politics; decision-making in California and 
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Philadelphia politics, involving theoretical aspects of the problem; the nature, 
function, cause, organization, and effectiveness of pressure groups on the 
Right; analysis of the control of professional associations over education and 
their effects upon the freedom of their members. 


Education 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report 

This report issued in June, 1958, took as its basic thesis that all men are 
not equally endowed with the capacity to learn and should not be educated as 
though they were. It called for a deep revision of the educational system of 
the United States along lines that would constitute a revolution, to modernize 
its structure and change its approaches, both as to students, teachers, and methods 
of instruction. It emphasizes that we should not waste too much effort on 
those who cannot absorb a normal diet of learning, and urges long-term plan- 
ning, better guidance to identify and direct the talented, and general recogni- 
tion that teaching is a dignified profession. Major aspects it remarked upon: 


Teaching. Preparation for pre-college teaching should be taken out of its 
“rigid and shallow” channels; superior teachers should be used to their fullest 
potential and relieved of extraneous duties; teachers’ salaries must be raised 
immediately and substantially. Merit and not seniority should be the basis for 
teacher promotion. 


Curriculum. General agreement should be reached on priorities in curriculum 
subject matter with science and mathematics strengthened; television should be 
looked upon as an overdue revolution in teaching technique; the general aca- 
demic ability of students should be at least tentatively identified by the eighth 
gtade through testing and performance; early admission and advanced place- 
ment programs should be used when possible. 


Finance. The main alternative to federal support is an overhaul of local and 
state tax systems; the least hazardous form of federal aid is construction. 
Federal grants offered as scholarships should include enough to pay the full 
cost of tuition; private colleges should cut costs, eliminate frills, raise tuition, 
seek federal or other aid and generally improve their position. 


General. The Report opposed a system of education in the European manner, in 
which there are two entirely separate systems after the sixth grade with one for 
pre-college and the other for vocational training. It held there was no reason 
why youngsters should not, at all levels of scholastic ability, sit in the same 
room, play on the same teams, act in the same plays, and share the same student 
government. In very large cities it felt, however, special schools could be de- 
veloped for special purposes. 
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Conant Report 

Speaking to a group of school superintendents at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, University, Dr. James B. Conant reported in part on a study of the nation’s 
high schools he was making for the Carnegie Corporation. The President Emeritus 
of Harvard University said that high schools that have two standards for grad- 
uates should make them known to the general public. He suggested that a 
diploma carry a transcript of the student’s record, recording this on the reverse 
side of the document as a guide for employers or other interested persons. 
He felt that if a student knew this would become a permanent part of his di- 
ploma, it might provide an incentive for study. 


National Education Association Cleveland, Ohio, Meeting (1958) 
Important highlights from the ninety-sixth annual convention: 


Teacher Preparation. The platform urged at least four years of college educa- 
tion, plus a successful internship for every teacher. It advocates both general 
and professional education, and professional recognition only for those begin- 
ning teachers who graduate from institutions accredited by the profession. More 
uniformity in teacher certification among the states, based on standards developed 
by the profession. 


Liberal Arts and Education. Prior to the Cleveland meeting the NEA spon- 
sored a five-day session of professional educationists in co-operation with 
delegates from sixty other professional organizations. This was the first time 
in half a century of feuding that school teachers and teacher education officials 
had met on a large scale with the liberal arts people for a common discussion 
of teacher education needs. Instead of expected antagonism, both sides found 
they wanted the teacher to be well educated as well as technically trained, 
although they did not expect at this meeting to find agreement on specific 
teacher education programs to accomplish this end. The major importance 
of the meeting was the discovery that both sides found they want 
to and can work together, and this is a development of central importance to 
the American school system. 

On matters of principle the teacher education group declared in favor of 
a well-rounded education, plus depth of learning in their specialties for all 
school teachers, and higher standards for the colleges that train them. Some of 
the state teacher groups voted at Bowling Green to ask liberal arts professors 
to help plan both the teacher education curriculums and state certification 
requirements; something the liberal arts camp has long advocated if teacher 
education is to be improved. In return, the liberal arts people gave their 
tacit sanctioning to curricula for high school science teachers that recognize 
and favor good professional education courses, and felt the liberal arts teachers 
must now convert their colleagues to co-operation with the teacher educationists. 
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Both sides demonstrated a real conviction that the education of the teachers 
is too important to the nation to be left to the sole jurisdiction of either the 
liberal arts or the teacher education group by itself. They showed a sense 
of need for the strength that comes from union—to “achieve the teacher 
education goals which the liberal arts group has not been able to force by it- 
self, and to win the public support for education which the organized school 
teachers have not been able to do even in these times.” 


College Education. Among its major platform adoptions was a resolution 
urging a “‘system of free public education in every state from kindergarten 
through college adapted to the needs of all learners.” 


Integration. The NEA unanimously approved a resolution urging everyone 
to approach the “matter of integration in the public schools with the spirit of 
fair play, goodwill, and respect for law which has always been an outstanding 
characteristic of the American people..” 





United States Office of Education 


Languages in the United States Schools. The study of a modern foreign lan- 
guage should be part of every child’s education at least from the third through 
the sixth grades, said the United States Office of Education in a report. It 
felt that a language actually should be studied to a total of ten years, or through 
high school, with capable students starting a second language in the seventh 
grade. It points out that language teaching in American schools must be 
throughly revised and improved, and textbooks rewritten to enable a student 
to speak a language before reading or writing it. The report was based on 
findings of a group of specialists in language and other fields of secondary 
education called together by the Office of Education in 1957 to find ways to 
improve language teaching in the high schools, but the conferees concluded 
that language instruction should begin in the elementary school. 


Marion B. Folsom, former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
had pointed out that the need to know languages is a prime national need, and 
said the United States is “the most backward major nation in the world in 
the vital field of language competence.” He felt that in today’s shrinking 
world the field of modern language is “one of the most demonstrable areas 
of national interest and one which is considered a most critical weakness in 
our schools.” Educators had formerly revealed that the Soviet Union started 
language teaching in the elementary grades, as do other European school 
systems, while in American high schools less than 15 per cent of the students 
are enrolled in modern language courses. Further, while American interests 
now cover most of the world, only three American Ambassadors in the Middle 
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East speak Arabic, and most high schools offer nothing but Western European 
languages, while about a dozen only teach Russian. 


School Integration. As of the close of school for the summer vacation (1958) 
in the United States, the situation in the 17 Southern states and the District 
of Columbia showed: of the school districts, 770 were now desegregated 
(actually 10 of these have no Negro pupils but have announced desegregation 
policies) with 2,129 still segregated. 


Education News Items 

The New York Times, June 25, 1958, reported that, at a meeting of the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 
in Bowling Green, Ohio, an agreement among states to permit qualified 
teachers to serve throughout the country was urged. It was the feeling that 
such a plan would remove some of the major obstacles facing teachers who 
receive their training in one state but want to teach in another. Many states 
have been reluctant to issue certificates to teachers from other states because of 
the wide differences in requirements. 

In June, 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 6) issue of Better Schools, Spotlight Report 
of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, New York City, religion 
and education are discussed. The place of religion in the schools is often 
argued as a question of constitutional law, as a religious issue, as a 
practical social and political problem, or as a question of political philosophy. 
It is seldom debated as an education! issue. This issue contains 
discussions by five eminent educators on the topic: “Non-Public Students 
Should Get Benefits,’ “Sectarian Religious Education Has No Place in Public 
Schools,”’ “Religious Instruction Cannot Be Confined to Home and Church,” 
“Shall Public Funds Be Used to Aid Non-Public School Students,’’ and “Schools 
Have Responsibility for Inculcating Moral and Spiritual Values.” 


The problem of discriminatory scholarships and their possible legal im- 
plications has recently been under study by the New York University Law 
Review. The project was pointed towards finding out to what extent there 
were discriminatory practices in the granting of scholarships by state universi- 
ties. The results compiled so far showed that there were many restricted 
scholarships administered by state institutions of higher learning. Most of 
them were based on geographical considerations, a common and acceptable 
form of discrimination, since most states favor citizens who help foot the bills. 
However, there were ten state-supported colleges that said they administered 
scholarship funds provided by private donors whose terms restrict them to 
members of particular religious faiths. These included grants for Catholics, Chris- 
tians, Protestants, and 11 other religious scholarships; none was reserved exclu- 
sively for persons of the Jewish faith. In this survey of 239 state institutions no 
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example was found of “‘a state’s granting an appropriation of public funds 
or of a state university’s establishing a scholarship program, restricted to mem- 
bers of a particular religion.”’ Other restricted scholarships found in the survey 
included those limited to nationality and to race. 





Housing 

On April 1, 1958, the first law in the United States banning discrimination 
in private housing went into effect in New York City, known as the Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs Fair Housing Practices Law. In July the first quarterly report 
revealed that 7o verified complaints were received up to June 30. Most 
alleged discrimination was based on either race or color, religion or national 
origin, or ancestry. Complaints came primarily from middle income group 
people, and from professional and other white collar occupations with relatively 
high educational backgrounds. One of the complainants was listed in Who's 
Who in America. The patterns of discrimination indicate there is a tendency 
away from overt to various other devices. Most of the respondents charged 
with discrimination have denied any such intent. The New York commission 
charged with administration of the law has been able to adjust some complaints 
satisfactorily in the very first stage of its procedures. This gives hope that 
the commission will be able to carry out its intentions to settle as many cases 
as possible without recourse to formal hearings or court action. 


Report: Committee on Intergroup Relations, 
New York City, 
July 21, 1958 


National Experts View Major United States Housing Ills. Reports from a 
symposium of experts in the housing field, sponsored by the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, resulted in agreement on three major issues: 
the housing shortage is unnecessarily becoming sharper; housing problems are 
inseparable from the housing problems of minorities; and the “‘no man’s land” 
is housing for middle income families. 


Restricted FHA and VA Housing Found Unconstitutional. In a significant 
decision handed down in June, 1958, discrimination in the sale of housing 
involving FHA or VA financing was held unconstitutional by Judge James 
H. Oakley of the Superior Court in Sacramento, California. He held that 
the United States Government is strictly prohibited by the fundamental law 
from conferring benefits except on an equal basis—that “‘it cannot play favorites 
as to race, color, or creed.”’ Builders using government help of this kind commit 
themselves to the same principle of nondiscrimination governing federal 
activities. The ruling implies that a large portion of new housing can no 
longer be put on the market on a tacit whites-only basis. 
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The National Council of Churches, at the toth annual session of its Inter- 
denominational Institute on Racial and Cultural Relations, concentrated on 
problems of discrimination in private housing. 


VA Aids New York SCAD in Enforcing Housing Bias Law. The Veterans 
Administration has entered into an agreement with the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination under which the VA will assist the state agency 
in eliminating discriminatory practices in VA-aided housing projects in New 
York State. The VA will disqualify builders from benefits of future housing 
insurance if they are found guilty of discrimination against veterans. 

Trends in Housing, Vol. II June- 

July, 1958 


Intergroup Relations 


President and Negro Leaders Meet 

On June 23 President Eisenhower met with Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, 
A. Phillip Randolph of the AFL-CIO, Lester Granger of the National Urban 
League, and Martin Luther King of the Southern Leadership Conference. They 
presented the President with a nine-point program to improve conditions for 
Negroes and other peoples in the country including: (1) a White conference 
of leaders of both races as a starting point for restoring communication be- 
tween white and colored leaders; (2) a Presidential request for nonpartisanship 
in Congress to clear the way for a civil rights bill which would extend enforce- 
ment of “Constitutional rights other than voting rights’; (3) action by the 
Justice Department now to protect voting rights; (4) action in the cases of 
bombings and violence in the South, and specifically as regards the “brutality 
directed against Negro citizens in Dawson, Ga., and other communities’; (5) 
recommendation to Congress to extend the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
“to counteract deliberate hamstringing”; (6) federal help to communities try- 
ing to work out a program of education and action in the racial field; (7) sup- 
port in efforts to bar federal aid to all segregated projects and programs in 
the states; (8) Presidential pronouncement and (9) Justice Department inter- 
vention in the Little Rock school case. 


National Community Relations Advisory Council 

Among the many items discussed and acted upon at the Plenary Session 
of the NCRAC meeting in Boston June 14-16, 1958, was a broad-gauged state- 
ment of major concerns that will confront Jewish community relations person- 
nel in the year ahead, and gave earnest attention to the situation of Jewish 
communities in the South at the present time. It condemned a “Jewish builder 
on segregated housing plans’’ (William Levitt) proposed for New Jersey, say- 
ing “segregated housing threatens to undermine all the nation’s gains in civil 
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rights.” Also, it urged enactment of federal legislation to authorize the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to enter bombing cases such as those in which 
a number of Jewish synagogues and centers in the South were involved in 
recent months. 


American [ewish Committee 

At its 51st Annual Meeting in New York, Joseph Ross, chairman of 
the Committee on Social Discrimination, said, “Changes in the images of Jews 
as socially inferior and revision in social relations between Jew and non-Jew are 
essential to produce full acceptance of Jews in the major business and industries 
of America.’’ Moderator David Sher stressed the fact that economic aspects 
of this picture “require intensive investigation and analysis.... At the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business....only a fraction of one per cent 
(of the trainees) have been Jewish ...[this] is a clear reflection of the lack 
of participation of Jews in management in major corporations.” The round 
table discussion concentrated on three areas of discrimination: industrial, 
financial, and business institutions, acceptance in clubs, and Jewish self-segrega- 
tion. Instances of practices against Jews were outlined in all three areas, the 
latter being a lament over the ‘‘clannishness” by Jews in housing and social 
activities. Some members of the conference felt that in some instances pat- 
terns of self-segregation shared equal responsibility with prejudice against Jews 
for social discrimination. In closing the round table, Mr. Ross pointed out, 
“The attitude and behavior we are here concerned with exist in relation to 
people and institutions and communities. Primary changes, therefore, must 
be introduced at the community level.” 


As to other activities touched upon, the AJC noted the coming together of 
11 educators of the largest Protestant denominations to consider the initial 
report of a study conducted for the past few years by Yale University Divinity 
School to determine the extent of prejudicial material in Protestant texts. 
Out of this conference at Yale came an acceptance of responsibility to root 
out derogatory references to other religious groups from their published 
materials. Similar studies are being done on Catholic texts by St. Louis 
University; Southern Methodist University is exploring teacher-training methods, 
while Dropsie College is making a study of Jewish texts and their references 
to other groups. 


Two long-range projects were begun: (1) Arrangements were made for 
an annual interreligious forum sponsored by magazines representing three 
faiths—Christian Century, Commonweal, and Commentary—in co-operation 
with the Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. (2) Teachers 
College of Columbia University, encouraged by AJC, has launched an ambitious 
five-year study of population patterns which have given rise to added tensions 
between ethnic and religious groups. From this study it is hoped will come 
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a model program for teachers and school administrators in the handling of 
intergroup tensions of this nature. 

Building on the insights gained from the Riverton Study (How Jews Look at 
Themselves and Their Neighbors), a second study is now underway in “Lake- 
ville,” a suburb of a midwest metropolis. It is the first major attempt to 
explore scientifically the highly complex aspects of American Jewish life. It 
is hoped that in this undertaking AJC will render a pioneering service toward 
improving human relations through self-understanding. 

On the world scene AJC reported that anti-Jewish discrimination in the 
Soviet Union continues unabated, while it is encouraged in Poland, and in 
Romania many Jews are losing their jobs under the new policy of “ethnic 
proportionality."’ It was pointed out that the increasing crisis of parliamentary 
government in France is creating a serious threat to the safety of Algeria’s 
120,000 Jews. A total of all studies made by social scientists and public 
opinion polls on the attitudes toward Jews in West Germany show: 39 per cent 
of those questioned were definitely anti-Semitic, 29 per cent conditionally anti- 
Semitic, 7 per cent philo-Semitic, while 25 per cent expressed no attitude. 
On the positive side, the Israeli government expressed gratitude to the AJC 
for its deep interest in Israel and for contributions it has made to the strengthen- 
ing of American-Israel friendship. 


Legal Developments 

1. Harford County, Maryland, plans to integrate high schools in five 
years and elementary schools in two years was approved by the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Negro plaintiffs had sought immediate admission. 

2. White patrons of schools in Greensboro, North Carolina, have been 
unsuccessful in efforts to have overruled the admission of certain Negroes to 
previously ‘‘white” schools. 

3. A federal district court rejected a plan of the Nashville, Tennessee, 
school board to utilize a state ‘Pupil Preference Act’’ by setting up three 
classes of schools—white only, Negro only, and integrated. Also rejected 
was an argument that the 1957 “Pupil Placement Act” provided administrative 
remedies which mooted the case. School boards in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Arlington, Virginia, also were rebuffed on appeals from lower court orders 
to desegregate. 

4. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania approved a lower court's decision 
to substitute private trustees and continue a policy of excluding Negroes at 
Girard College, a privately endowed ‘orphan establishment.” 

5- The Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has upheld an order 
desegregating parks in New Orleans, but a federal district court in Virginia 
refused to order desegregation of rest rooms in the Norfolk, Virginia, court- 


house. 
6. The North Carolina Supreme Court has upheld the conviction of 
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Negroes for trespassing on the “‘white’’ side of a private restaurant. A judge- 
ment by stipulation in California has awarded accommodations in privately-owned 
trailer parks. 

7. The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals upheld the action of a lower 
court in subpoenaing various records of the NAACP in connection with a 
state legislative investigation, meantime a three-judge federal court ruled that 
Virginia statutes punishing barratry and requiring registration and the filing of 
information to be unconstitutional as applied to the normal activities of the 
NAACP 

8. The Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has overruled the dis- 
missal of suits by Louisiana Negroes attacking registration procedures. 

9. The New York statute prohibiting discrimination in publicly-assisted 
housing has been upheld as a reasonable regulation of private property. 

10. The Florida Supreme Court has upheld the right of that state’s Real 
Estate Commission to discipline a broker for selling property to a Jewish client 
in violation of a contract with a seller. 

Race Relations Law Reporter, 
Vol. 3, April, 1958 


Intergroup News Items 

In a resolution adopted by delegates in Atlantic City at the 6oth anniver- 
sary biennial national convention of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America, the American electorate was praised for its November4, exer- 
cise of the ballot, saying this dmonstration was “‘a gain for decency in one of the 
most fundamental aspects of our democratic processes.” It noted that “no 
law could ever be framed or enforced which would prevent voting against a 
candidate on the basis of identification with a minority religious group,” and 
‘we believe that Catholics, Jews and Protestants alike can be proud of the 
demonstration in the last election by the American people that this blot on 
our proud record of concern for the right of the individual to be judged on 
his merits has been substantially eased.” 

In a speech to the 115th annual meeting of the Board of Governors of 
B'nai B'rith, meeting in New York City, Phillip M. Klutznick, president, talk- 
ing about bombings in the South said, ‘There is no real rupture in the religious 
harmony and interaction of the Southern community that have made it uncomfort- 
able for Jews to live there. But the Southern atmosphere will be clouded 
with anti-Semitic tensions so long as organized Jew-baiting movements are 
free to exploit the South’s dilemma over desegregation.” 

In a talk to the council of the Youth Department of the American Zionist 
Council meeting in New York City, Abraham Schenker, chairman, commented 
that the past year “has witnessed an intensification of concern in the Jewish 
community regarding the Jewish awareness and identification of American 
Jewish youth. This concern has often led to a greater realization of the im- 
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portance of Israel in any program that attempts to give a sense of meaning and 
commitment to Jewish life.’ 


III. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


African Student Study-W ork Camp Project 

The sending to West Africa of five groups of American students of all 
faiths, races, and ethnic groups, got underway at the end of June. The pro- 
ject, an undertaking of the Morningside Community Center of the Church of 
the Master in New York City, was headed by Dr. James H. Robinson, and a 
corps of leaders who took groups to Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, 
and the French Cameroons. This exchange of student-adult with Africans 
is another in the long-range program of Dr. Robinson to help improve under- 
standing between the West and Africa through actual participation in the life 
of African communities and mingling with people there by young Americans. 
The groups will remain in Africa through the summer, returning to the United 
States the first week in September. 


National Council of Churches 

Instead of following the usual pattern of demanding an end to atomic- 
weapons tests, the General Board of the Protestant National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America, called upon the American govern- 
ment to institute an information program that would permit citizens to make 
up their own minds, since they felt that “the fullest possible information is 
necessary for citizens to make moral judgements on crucial and complex 
issues.”” Its president, Edwin T. Dahlberg, reported wide support for a 
proposal made in the organization’s magazine for an “International Geo-Theo- 
logical Year.” Just as the International Geophysical Year is studying the 
physical nature of the universe, an IGTY might study “‘the relation of the hu- 
man soul to the cosmic order.” Scientists, philosophers, and theologians of 
all faiths should be invited to exchange views. 


Negro Scholarships from White Texan 

Evan Edward Worthing of Houston, Texas, long had rented property 
and helped Negroes of the city. When he died in 1951 he left most of his 
estate in trust as a fund for Negro college scholarships. June, 1958, 20 Negro 
young people received $4,000 scholarships to colleges of their choice and the 
fund will continue such grants indefinitely. 


Council of American Rabbis 
Speaking to the Annual Meeting of the Central Conference of American 
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Rabbis, its president, Rev. Dr. J. P. Rudin, proposed that the Christian custom 
of holding ‘spiritual retreats” be made a part of American Reform Judaism. 
This has long been a part of Roman Catholic tradition and has caught on rapidly 
among Protestants in recent years. 


Citizenship in Israel 

The question of who is a citizen caused a split in the Cabinet of the 
Israeli Government. The National Religious Party announced the withdrawal 
of its two ministers from David Ben-Gurion’s five-party government since the 
administration notified all registration officers that ‘‘Jewish” should be entered 
on identity cards on the sole declaration of the applicant who would not be 
called upon to supply documentary proof that he was of Jewish faith. 


American Council on Education 

Mrs. Opal D. David, of Washington, has been named director of a three- 
year project financed by a $75,000 grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., that 
will offer clearing-house and consultative service in the area of women’s educa- 
tion. The project involves the study of the effectiveness of educational programs 
for women in the light of research and changing conditions, and will pub- 
lish information in the area of the study. The work is being done under the 
supervision of the American Council on Education in Washington. 


Brussels World Fair and American Musicians 

America is creating good will in Europe with its musical fare being 
offered at the World’s Fair in Brussels. Crowds have thronged to hear the 
student orchestra of the Juilliard School of Music, the Jerome Robbins’ ballet 
troupe, the New York City Center Light Opera Co., violinist Isaac Stern, and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, as well as pianist Van Cliburn, singers 
including Leontyne Price, Robert McFerrin, William Warfield, Eleanor Steber, 
Harry Belafonte, pianist Byron Janis, violinist Yehudi Menuhin, and others. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Jews: Social Patterns of an American Group. Marshall Sklare, Editor. 

Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958. 

This is a reader in the sociology of the Jews in the United States that 
attempts to cover various aspects of Jewry in six major divisions: historical, 
demography and social mobility, institutions, social patterns, status structure 
and levels of integration of the Jewish community, religion, psychological 
factors, and some cultural and value aspects. Each of these major sections 
contains articles by individuals that go into the details of the subject of which 
it treats. 

As expected of a book of collected articles, areas of thinness and generality 
are contrasted with those of fullness and sharp penetration. In the picture of 
Jewish community life one finds elements among Jews themselves that help 
to contribute to the stereotypes about them—looks, names, food, the “I can tell” 
myth and so on. The study of family aspects provides rich insights and under- 
standing of group structures, while the formation of elites adds another 
dimension of comprehension of such upperclass structures on the larger scene. 
The work on personality analysis and implications brings into the field of 
Jewish study long needed materials, but it is not of sufficient depth and scope 
to add anything original. Whatever the subject, one finds in this volume 
helpful information of varying quality and quantity that adds to our under- 
standing of this long-established and large American minority group. 

Yet with all its positive contributions there are some glaring defects 
which detract from its general usefulness. As in so many other studies today, 
it is an “edited’’ volume, rather than a synthesized, consistently written book in 
which subjects flow in logical and related order. The introductory preface 
to each section in no way minimizes this short-coming, for it simply tells in 
summary what the articles in the section attempt to treat. Further, too much 
of the content is out of date, thus negating its usefulness for understanding 
the dynamics of a group undergoing social change at the rate the Jew in 
American society is now experiencing. Because of this it gives outmoded 
expression to trends in religion, to assimilative tendencies of the Jew and one 
reading it will only secure a partially accurate picture. It has used census 
materials from 1950 for a book published in 1958 that is supposed to give an 
up-to-date presentation. It is stated that some old articles are supposed to 
have been brought into current streams of their subject through rewriting, 
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but in large part this turns out to be simply the addition of a few words of 
summary tacked on to material written several years ago. A glaring omission 
is the failure to include data discussing the relationship of Jews with other 
minorities. The volume is technically deficient in that footnote material, in- 
stead of being placed at the foot of pages or immediately following the 
articles to which they pertain, is placed at the back of the book; this makes 
it difficult to read the volume and check on the content. And the lack of an 
index is a major handicap for a book of this kind. 

Although the editor tried to explain away the reasons for some of these 
shortcomings in his preface, this in no way removes them. To have filled in 
these gaps and corrected the defective aspects would have enhanced the work 
immeasurably, especially when reliable current materials on the Jews are so badly 
needed. Overall, however, this is a good book that does supply a need of 
sorts, in that as an anthology on this American population segment it gathers 
together in one source more informative data on more subjects than are pos- 
sibly extant anywhere else. For this reason alone it would merit high recom- 
mendation. 

Brooklyn College Hugh H. Smythe 


The Education of Young Children. Dorothy E. M. Gardner. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1957. 

A first impression of Miss Gardner’s little book leads one to wonder how 
so broad and important a subject as “the education of young children” can 
be adequately dealt with in so few pages. However, it is soon learned that 
she quite thoroughly and adequately analyzes the major problems, especially 
those of a psychological nature, which face both teachers and parents of young 
children. The young children with whom she is particularly concerned are 
of nursery school age, nursery school in England being equivalent of the 
nursery school. and kindergarten in the United States. 

Special consideration is given to such factors as the importance of child- 
ren’s feelings in their learning. A very unhappy child is difficult to educate. 
“We are coming more and more to realize that emotional satisfactions lie at 
the root of all intellectual interests and that feelings are the driving force behind 
all intellectual effort.” It is essential that teachers and parents realize the in- 
tensity of feelings in the very young child, especially the two to three year old, 
so that they may help him adjust and develop properly. If a child has been 
denied a close, warm relationship in infancy the teacher may at times find 
it necessary to supply this need to insure his future happiness and welfare. 

Personal attention, of course, is required of the teacher or parent at all 
times and the quality is often more important than the length of time. Often 
a child will become satisfied with a few minutes of full and earnest attention 
whereas a half-hearted or unwilling attitude on the part of the teacher may cause 
him to demand attention for a much longer period of time. 
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Insistence upon mechanical exactness of things such as proper table man- 
ners and correct pronunciation of words at this age is to be avoided as there 
is little motive and it may cause resentment and irritation on the part of the 
child. Rather the teacher should be concerned with spontaneous feelings of 
good manners and communication. 

Miss Gardner's greatest contribution to the education of young children 
is, without doubt, brought out in the chapter, “Learning and Thinking.” She 
aptly points out that nursery school teachers, in general, are prepared to meet 
quite adequately the physical and emotional needs of children but so often lose 
sight of opportunities to help children increase their knowledge or they fail to 
stimulate them intellectually. 

Helping children solve their problems is important to their intellectual 
growth. Though they solve their problems largely through imaginative and 
manipulative means rather than through verbal expressions the teacher should be 
able to see their needs and furnish help and encouragement. 

Conditions for learning and thinking must be provided for the child. An 
environment in which there are objects to stimulate his curiosity and interest 
(toys and apparatus suitable to the child’s development, i.e., not too easy or 
too difficult) must be provided. Freedom to concentrate and to learn by 
experience without a too rigid time schedule is an essential condition to learn- 
ing. The role of the teacher needs to be more than that of an onlooker. “She 
sometimes participates in their play, when to do so will give them helpful 
ideas, makes useful suggestions and responds to those made by the children. 
She gives incidental information when interest is aroused and puts the children 
in the way of gaining fresh knowledge and experience. She is quick to re- 
cognize a child’s problem and help him solve it and to realize when a 
question, comment or demonstration from her will lead the children on to fresh 
achievements and can carry their interests into wider fields.” Although Miss 
Gardner’s thinking throughout the book bears the influence of John Dewey's 
philosophy of education she especially attributes to him and his How to Think 
the realization of the importance of solving problems in the intellectual growth 
of children. 

Suggestions for parents in recognizing such problems as temper tantrums, 
obstinance and negativism, phobias and imaginative fears, feeding difficulties, 
speech difficulties and many others are outlined in the chapter, “Parents and 
Their Children’s Problems.” 

The chapter dealing with “Preparation for Nursery School Teaching’ 
offers many helpful suggestions for the prospective teacher. 

Even though somewhat brief in content the book is well-rounded in sub- 
ject matter, to the point and highly valuable for both parents and teachers of 
young children. 

Central State College Lucile T. Tandy 
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Personality and Organization. Chris Argyris. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1957: 

This is a basic contribution to the literature in the area dealing with the 
relationship between the individual, with all of his ego-centered needs and 
frustrations, and the formal organization, with its organization centered poli- 
cies where interpersonal regulations are prescribed for the good of the organiza- 
tion. 

After a very interesting introduction in which he sets forth the basic 
assumptions and view points of the book, the author enters into a fairly de- 
tailed discussion of the human personality, its adjustment, adaptation, and in- 
tegration. Pointing out that the source of psychological energy lies in our needs, 
he goes on to discuss defense mechanisms of the individual as he attempts to 
adjust to his world about him, especially the organization. 

The organization, on the other hand, has certain basic concepts controlling 
its operation, including such practices as task specialization, chain of command, 
unity of direction, span of control, and related concepts. The author postulates 
that a basic incongruity exists between the needs of a mature, healthy personality 
and the requirements of a formal organization. This incongruity increases, 
Argyris states, as (1) the employees are of increasing maturity; (2) as the 
formal structure is made more clear-cut and logically tight for maximum formal 
organizational effectiveness; (3) as one descends the line of command; and 
(4) as the jobs become more mechanized. As a result of his analysis, the 
author concludes that the formal organizational principles make demands of 
healthy individuals which are not consistent with their needs. The result 
is frustration, conflict, failure, and short time perspective for the confused 
individual. 

A wealth of empirical data is brought to focus to show the presence of 
conflict, failure and short time perspective, and to point out some of the re- 
sults of these factors. 

Management, on the other hand, observes its employees at work and makes 
the dominant assumptions that (1) the employees are lazy, (2) they are un- 
interested and apathetic, (3) they are primarily after the dollar and (4) they 
make errors, waste, and scrap. What does management do? It tightens up 
its controls over its employees, attempts to inspire them to greater productivity, 
establishes and strengthens the chain of command, and institutes communication 
programs, training programs, human relations programs and unintentionally 
rigidifies the entire formal structure. Thus, the author points out, management 
often tends to “compound the felony.” 

How the incongruities between the formal organization and the healthy 
personality may be decreased is outlined and heavily documented by the author. 
The development of effective executive behavior is also given broad coverage. 
The summary and conclusions are clear-cut and concise. Students who are 
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interested in the interrelations between the individual and the organization 
should not miss this fascinating and illuminating volume. 

Batelle Memorial Institute Russell S. Drum 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Social Order. Robert Bierstedt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Incorporated, 1957. 

This is another introduction to the scientific study of sociology and a most 
welcome addition to any student's library, for it combines the factual content 
required of such an introductory work with the skilled craftsmanship of one of 
our better novelists. Indeed, reading Dr. Bierstedt’s book recalls to mind 
the old professor under whom I once studied who said that one of my papers 
was so literary in style that he doubted if it had any real sociological validity. 
Dr. Bierstedt’s The Social Order is excellent sociology written in excellerg 
English. 

The book takes us on a quick, panoramic tour of the science of sociology, 
pointing out such highlights as culture conflicts, norms, the differences between 
the sexes, urban versus rural values, color and creed, and concluding with an 
excellent chapter on the problem of social change. 

The author's examples and quotations are extremely well selected. There 
are, first of all, the old masters: Kretschmer, Spencer, Malthus, the Greek 
and Roman philosophers. Then there are the present-day laborers in the vine- 
yard such as Ralph Linton, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Lloyd W. Warner, Harry M. 
Shulman and Kurt B. Mayer. Between these two groups the reader will find 
fictionists Sinclair Lewis, John B. Marquand and Thomas Sugrue. 

The discussion of the semantics of sociology was particularly interesting 
and entertainingly handled. It would be wise if some school were to institute 
a course specifically dealing with the problems of the use of the various 
terminologies in the several scientific disciplines. For instance, ‘‘society”’ 
means one thing to the sociologist, another to the anthropologist and still 
another to the club woman. Do we all mean the same thing when we speak of 
“organization,” for example? 

If I were forced to find a single fault with this book it would be with 
the author’s preoccupation wih the factors other than social which determine 
man’s ultimate destiny. Thus we find that there are lengthy discussions of 
geographic, biological and demographic factors that are said to make possible 
the formation and continued existence of human societies, and have something, 
however remote, to do with the similarities and differences to be found in them. 
We are told, though we know already, that there are no human societies ten 
miles above the surface of the earth and there are none ten miles below that 
surface either. We are told that the rotation of the earth determines the 
steady alternation of days and nights and that this causes humans to adjust 
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their lives to this alternation. There are many attempts cited (Petersen, 
Huntington, Febvre) to show the relationships supposedly existing between 
human events, weather and climate. William F. Petersen even gives us a 
geographical explanation of the Lincoln-Douglas debates! It is difficult 
to imagine what this section of the book has to do with the science of sociology, 
but perhaps Dr. Bierstedt merely wanted to show what sociology is not, rather 
than what it is! In this venture the author certainly has succeeded. 

In spite of this rather carping criticism, The Social Order is a good bridge 
into the relatively undiscovered forests of sociology, our almost youngest 
science. This is a fine book, interestingly written and thoroughly documented 
with quotable quotes, designed to open the door for further investigation and 
more detailed study for the beginning student of society as we know it today. 
Hollis, New York Bart Lanier Stafford III 


Insight. Bernard J. F. Lonergan. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1956. 

This is an immensely erudite book by Dr. Bernard J. F. Lonergan, 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Gregorian University in Rome. It 
includes side studies in philosophy, ethics and psychology and is probably 
most valuable in that it attempts a study of human life as a whole from these 
three starting points. In short, it is a vigorous and sparkling restatement in 
largely modern terms of a rather vast area of scholastic metaphysics. 

Dr. Lonergan proposes to give the reader ‘‘an insight into insight’ and 
this is what he does, lifting the curtain ever so slightly on the mysteries of the 
metaphysical and psychological processes involved in the blinding flash of 
deeply personal understanding that we may call, for want of a more precise 
definition, ‘‘insight.”” The reader will recall immediately the story of Saul on 
the road to Damascus. Some might choose to call his vision by the simple name 
of “intuitive insight.” Or, better still, is it not what Dr. Theodor Reik so 
aptly called, ‘listening with the third ear,” a wonderfully revealing phrase? 

This is far different from Dr. Lonergan’s own definition of what he is 
seeking to investigate. ‘‘Our concern is to reach the act of organizing intelli- 
gence that brings within a single perspective the insights of mathematicians, 
scientists and men of common sense.” This is simply one more example of the 
man of great knowledge taking a relatively simple phenomenon and making of 
it something that is exceedingly complex. Perhaps this is the way some great 
thinkers operate when it comes to studies of metaphysics and philosophy. They 
worry their subject until, eventually, it is a tattered mass of indistinguishable 
shreds and they and their readers are weary and red-eyed. 

There are three levels to be found in this book: it is a milestone in the 
study of understanding; it seeks to unfold the philosophical implications of 
this understanding; and, lastly, it is a battle in the campaign against the flight 
from that understanding. It is possible that the author has attempted to 
operate his forces on too broad a front; that he has tried to spread himself 
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far too thin; or rather, that he has selected a subject that is too big to be con- 
tained on the canvas that he has at hand. 

These objections possibly could be valid ones and yet the book in question 
can perform a useful and needed purpose for the student of ethics or philosophy. 
This is, in short, an exhaustive work, an honest work, sternly logical, a clear 
and scholarly piece of philosophical research. The examples are taken from 
mathematics, physics and religious thought and are complex and detailed. 

Dr. Lonergan has approached his subject along a very broad three-laned 
highway. Insight, to the practicing sociologist or psychologist, is not this in- 
volved. Possibly the fault lies in the very simplicity of this reviewer's ap- 
proach to the subject; perhaps it is not in him to think in terms of “insight 
into insight’’ but rather to ask what this insight is and how it operates on the 
social animal, singly or in groups. 

Hollis, New York Bart Lanier Stafford III 


Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficiency in Children. Louis Minski. New 

York: Philosophical Library, Incorporated, 1957. 

Our concepts of mental defects have been undergoing significant changes 
in recent years. Citizens of all nations are now cognizant of the need for 
more thorough diagnosis of mental and associated disabilities. Deafness, 
Mutism and Mental Deficiency in Children places considerable emphasis on 
the difference between children who are mental defectives and are not educable 
and children who are deaf and maladjusted or have no speech and are not 
deaf yet can be educated. 

This book owes its form and content to Dr. Louis Minski, Consultant 
Psychiatrist, Royal National Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, London, who 
established a research unit at Belmont Hospital to formulate tests to distinguish 
between the conditions mentioned above. His endeavors also included plans 
for the proper placement, treatment and education of deaf children. 

Studies by Minski and his colleagues conclude that if the child is only 
deaf education along the accepted lines and recognized channels will overcome 
the handicap and normal intellectual development will occur. “Where, however, 
the child can hear but fails to understand the meaning of words, he fails to 
learn the name of objects and he may present a picture of intellectual bub- 
normality as a result of his deprivation. It may well be that such children are 
classified as feebleminded because they are incorrectly diagnosed.” 

The literary style, the simple presentation of scientific data and the concrete 
case studies of deaf mutism in British societies make this an easy book to read and 
almost a “‘must’’ for laymen or parents concerned with those children considered 
as “‘deaf and dumb.” 

Chapter I, “‘General Aspects of the Problem,” discusses the early diagnosis 
of deafness in the child, the co-existence of deafness and speech defects and 
reliable resources or experiences in the environment of the child which can 
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contribute to the study of the problems and its many ramifications. In a brief 
but conclusive manner, Dr. Minski brings together the opinions of many 
specialists in speech and hearing. He examines the viewpoint of the Ewings 
who “‘.. .have advised that where parents are in doubt about a child’s hearing 
it is better to notice the extent and nature of his reactions to quiet rather 
than to loud sounds which occur regularly and naturally in his normal environ- 
ment.” 


Studies by Gesell, Director of the Yale Clinic of Child Development, 
serve as contributing data on the aspects of hearing and speech. Dr. Gesell 
states that “the weeks old infant is heedful of sounds. If while he is busy 
with postural activity a bell is tinkled, the activity ceases.... At later ages the 
sound perception will become discriminating for things.’ The intricacy of 
speech and hearing is evidenced in the statement: ‘Speech is a complex 
function which depends on the physiological side on integrity of certain areas 
of the brain, the auditory apparatus, the organs of articulation and phonation, 
while on the psychological side intelligence and emotional factors are of the 
utmost importance.” 


The acceptance and understanding of the deaf in our societies is fairly 
recent. For years, it was commonly acclaimed that those who were born deaf 
were consequently dumb and that it was impossible to teach them to speak or 
even write. Aristotle and Hypocrates as long ago as the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.C. helped such opinions. Religious beliefs have also contributed 
to the misunderstanding of the deaf. The Mosaic Law stated ‘‘that the deaf 
be not ‘cursed’...and that those stricken dumb were possessed of the devil.” 

Similar views about the deaf were formulated down through the centuries 
until in recent years, 1907 to 1914, when provisions were made for the medical 
inspection of all children and education of the deaf and dumb was advanced 
in England and the United States. 


“Clinical Data,” Chapter II, reveals that the causes of deafness in children 
are numerous and are both congenital and acquired. Studies show that 
cogenital deafness in children may be due to maternal rubella (measles) 
on the foetus during pregnancy, rhesus incompatability in the blood groups of 
the parents and congenital auditory imperception. Acquired causes of deaf- 
ness are frequently associated with otitis media (middle ear infection) following 
measles or scarlet fever, tuberculosis, meningitis, encephalitis and injury. 


Secondary diseases or conditions occuring with deafness make research and 
understanding of the determinants more involved. Deafness is sometimes 
complicated further by neurotic reactions to difficult or unpleasant home situa- 
tions, isolation or rejection of the deaf child in the home, irritability, neurotic 
tamily history, and the withdrawal of the child from the family circle or normal 
living experiences. 
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The need for more information research methods, clinics, adequate staff- 
ing of hospital units for observation and testing, and plans for educating deaf 
children are thoroughly discussed in this book. 

“‘Lay-out and Staffing of the Units” is exemplified by the Unit at Belmont 
Hospital, London, which admits eight children at a time. ‘The unit is self- 
contained in a separate block of the hospital and consists of a dormitory and 
a large room which serves the function of schoolroom, playroom and dining- 
room.”” Adequate play areas and recreational facilities are also provided in the 
school. The staff is composed of qualified nurses, supervisors, a full-time 
teacher of the deaf, and a part-time psychologist. 

“The Home at Sutton” is provided for children selected because of their 
deafness and psychological problems. The house is run as a family home so 
that the children live a normal home life and at the same time their potentiali- 
ties can be observed and testing conducted after their emotional difficulties 
have been resolved. 

Accurate and detailed reports of the history of the child’s development and 
medical history of the child and his family are obtained from the parents and 
other reliable sources as a ‘General Method of Assessment” before any attempt 
is made to carry out any specialized tests. Numerous specialized tests are 
used in the unit as more elaborate methods of assessment. “Audiometry’’ 
(hearing for pure tones), Chapter V, is conducted in several stages in order 
to ascertain the degree of hearing based upon pupil response to given sounds 
- beating a drum, rattling of a spoon against a cup, the banging of a door, or 
pitch bars or pipes of various frequencies. More complicated methods are also 
used in an attempt to estimate quickly the nature of the defect. These methods 
include electro-encephalography (E.E.G.) and psychogalvanometry (P.G.R.). 
Considerable time is spent in the clinic on studying the behavior patterns and 
the child’s mental ability. Psychological-testing through the use of Merrill- 
Palmer Pre-school Scale and the Drever-Collins Battery is frequently used. 
Each test is clearly described in Chapter VII. ‘“These tests were selected because 
the material is interesting and colourful and is therefore suitable for this type 
of child to stay with, and also because both tests may be used without any need 
for speech either on the part of the examiner or the examinee.” 

Some of the tests included in the scale or battery are: The Block Design 
Test, The Domino Test, Size and Weight, The Manikin and Profile Test, The 
Picture Completion Test, Languages Tests, Cutting with Scissors and others. 

Realizing that deafness is a most difficult problem, Dr. Minski closes with 
the following recommendations: 

1. All local authorities should provide a complete examination, includ- 
ing audiometry of children both of school and pre-school age for 
possible deafness. 

2. The setting up of diagnostic units in various parts of the country 
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similar to that at Belmont Hospital in order that children may be 
adequately assessed and not dismissed in a perfunctory manner fol- 
lowing a single out-patient examination. 

3. The provision of residential homes or hostels for those children who 
are considered to be deaf, and who have had no previous education 
and where the tuition is almost individual so that they are enabled 
to make up the leeway of education before being sent to ordinary 
schools for deaf children. 

4- The provision of more residential schools for the deaf with additional 
handicaps such as maladjustment or dullness, where the home en- 
vironment is unsatisfactory. 


5. The taking over of occupation centres by the Ministry of Education 
so that children attending them may have a better chance of correct 
placement depending on their educational potentialities 

Central State College Vivian F. Lewis 


Dreamers of the American Dream. Stewart H. Holbrook. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday and Company, 1957. 

Holbrook has demonstrated ably here that modern historiography is really 
not much of social history as it has claimed so loudly and proudly in recent 
decades. This is proven by Holbrook’s presentation of a weird procession of 
eccentrics, visionaries, inspired prophets and plain damn nuisances. ‘They 
were a daft, earnest, honest, and all-but-incredible lot of men and women,” 
he says, “I like to think of them as a sort of national conscience.” 
But some of those who roused the national conscience the most are well-nigh 
forgotten. How many contemporaries have ever heard, for instance, of 
Dorothea Dix (without confusing her with the advice-to-the lovelorn Dix) ? 
Yet it was this Dix whose agitation, more than a century ago, has helped in 
more human care of the insane of today. Much is said about juvenile delinquency 
and needed prison reforms, but who has ever heard of Louis Dwight, Enoch 
Wines and Zebulon Brockway? Or what the three Gallaudets, father and sons, 
did for deaf-mutes? Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, Holbrook informs us, is 
better known as the husband of the author of The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
than for his work among the blind; yet without him and the elder Gallaudet, 
Laura Bridgman, and Helen Keller would not have been able to overcome their 
defects. 

Others in Holbrook’s parade were more spectacular. As General Coxey, 
the Knights of Labor and the Wobblies. John Humphrey Noyes tried at his 
Oneida Colony to do away with the mistakes the Creator made with Adam and 
Eve. Henry George, Ethan Allen, Galusha Grow and the Populists had strong 
ideas about the division of land. The self-appointed warriors against drink 
had among their ranks such characters as Lyman Beecher, Frances Willard, 
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John Bartholomew Gough, ‘‘the finest pearl dragged from the cesspool of rum,” 
hatchet-swinging Carrie Nation and vote-swinging Wayne B. Wheeler. (As 
a result, the author points out, Americans no longer drink in saloons but “in 
bars, taverns, grills, beer parlors and cocktail lounges.” ) 


Sociologically, this is one of the most interestingly written introductions 
to the relations between ideologies and the sociology of knowledge to social 
movements. There is even a short bibliography appended. In this world 
of power politics and the Sputniks, it is consoling to ponder Holbrook’s evalua- 
tion of his heroes (and heroines): “No matter how quaint or loony they 
appear now, they wanted to make the world a better place, to improve and em- 
bellish the United States until it should actually become what the Founding 
Fathers, our greatest of all dreamers, envisioned for it, namely a country as 
near perfection as anything this side of the veritable Kingdom.” 

University of Bridgeport Joseph S. Roucek 


Equality of Opportunity. John Hope II. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 

Press, 1956. 

The author of this work, Director of Industrial Relations and Race Relations 
Department, Fisk University, served as organizer of a self study survey initiated 
by the United Packinghouse Workers of America. Following a nation-wide 
strike in 1949 the executive committee of this Union concluded that it could 
no longer afford the luxury of division along racial lines. In convention, 
therefore, the Union set as one of its goals the study and improvement of 
human relations in plants, union halls, and communities which they served. 
The study sought to determine the dimensions of the problem. To assist in 
structuring the study a committee of policy making officials and members of 
the international administrative staff of the Union was set up to frame the ques- 
tions to be used in the personal interviews. 

Fourteen hundred Union members in some forty locals in five major 
industrial cities were interviewed. The sample was chosen as being typical 
of the distinctive human relations patterns of major concern to the unions. 
Some of the communities were above and some below the Mason-Dixon line. 
Some contained only one minority group - Negroes and others Negro and Mexi- 
can-Americans. The five cities were Kansas City, Omaha, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Fort Worth. The interviews were carried on by the local college 
and university sociology departments with the aid of professional interviewers 
and volunteers. 

The survey questions covered three general areas: Intergroup Relations 
in Union and Plant; Minority-Majority Practices and Attitudes; Knowledge 
and Acceptance of the Non-Discrimination Program in Operation in the 
U.P.W.A. 

As a result of the findings of the survey, a new National Anti-Discrimi- 
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nation Program was adopted and set up under the direction of the Vice Presi- 
dent with a full time staff. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey wrote the introduction to this undertaking. 
The author divides the book into four sections. The first section contains the 
responses received from the survey and the second is a summary of the find- 
ings. The third section spells out the Anti-Discrimination Program in opera- 
tion within U.P.W.A. and the fourth reveals the scope, method, and sampling 
procedures employed. 

The survey responses clearly indicate the severe limitations placed upon 
qualified colored Americans in the attempt to secure economic advancement. 
Central State College H. H. Willis 


My Native Grounds. Royal W. France. New York: Cameron Associates, 

Incorporated, 1957. 

My Native Grounds is an autobiography. It treats of the forces that 
shaped the life and career of Royal W. France, son of “the worthy daughter of 
a worthy father’ and of Joseph Henry France, who came from an old Maryland 
family. Royal W. France, still an idealist, although he speaks of a plunge 
from idealism to reality while an employee of the New York Law firm, Duell, 
Warfield and Duell, was not a little influenced by his father, who was a 
Presbyterian minister. France still remembers, for example, that as a member 
of this law firm there was no room for “thought of love, or even of justice in 
the pure sense.’” He says (we cannot accept this in a literal way) that he ex- 
pected to see the Sermon on the Mount practiced in Wall Street. The fact that 
France considered this fact significant in penning his impressions affords some 
insight into his present temperament. 

If there is any doubt as to whether Royal W. France is still an idealist, 
it can be quickly dispelled by such isolated bits from this autobiography as 
(1) “There are not many darkroom tenements like that left from ‘the bad old 
days,’ but disgraceful housing can still be found in every large city.” (2) “The 
cause of misery for workers in the building trades and in many others was, 
and is, unsteady employment. ...” (3) “There was, too, the problem of young 
love, driven to expressing itself in a society that has said ‘thou shalt not’ until 
compliance with its requirements has been duly adhered to at a marriage bureau.” 
(4) ‘Being a college professor with liberal views in a community like Winter 
Park was not all honey and roses, however. My refusal to adopt the mores 
of the South on racial questions brought me into frequent conflict with local 
Southerners, and my liberal views on economics and international problems 
often clashed with those of the elderly conservatives from the North... .” 
(5) “I had never met Howard Fast but I had read and admired Citizen Tom 
Paine.” (6) “So it was: I was enjoying the good earth, but in the courts, 
the Congressional hearing rooms, the prisops - I am uneasily aware - good men 
and women engaged in that work of creation, as I thought of it, were having 
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to fight against greed and iniquity in some of its most dangerous forms; and 
what is more, they were having to carry that fight against the indifference of 
their fellows.” 

Royal W. France knew success as a corporation lawyer. He abandoned 
this success because of his idealism and became a Professor of Economics in a 
Southern college. Here he ran into difficulties because of what the editors call 
his “mulishness.”” Actually, he could not accept the reserve, conformism, and 
racism in the South. When the Smith and the McCarran Acts were instituted 
as security measures, he returned to law. His object: to fight McCarthyism 
and to champion those whom he considered persecuted. In the last section 
of his autobiography an interesting commentary is made on the so-called perse- 
cutions. Throughout all of this the idealism of the ever-critical Royal W. 
France is apparent. His “‘mulishness,” if you accept this description of his 
attitude toward those social practices that irk him, is revealed as being both 
persistent and consistent. 

From a literary point of view, My Native Grounds is a book of question- 
able value. As a documentary account of certain phases of American life it is 
interesting, nevertheless, whether or not the reader holds the autobiographer 
to be a sympathetic person. 

Central State College Albert H. Berrian 


Mysteries of Science. John Rowland. New York: The Philosophical Library, 

Incorporated, 1957. 

Mysteries of Science surveys the fields of physics, biology, psychology and 
sociology - including comments on the history, materials, and methods of each, 
and brief consideration of the individual contributions of outstanding scientists 
and philosophers. Particularly noteworthy are an interesting account of the 
work of Ernest Rutherford in establishing a new view of the structure of the 
atom; a discussion of the work of Charles Darwin, emphasizing his painstaking 
and masterly observations; and an analysis of the Marxist philosophy from the 
beginnings of diaclectical materialism to present-day communism. 

Mr. Rowland underlines the spirit and the purposes of his book in the 
opening paragraph of his introduction. “It is surprising to many thoughtful 
people today,”” he remarks, ‘‘that so many others rest in the comfortable mental 
security of a belief that science has supplied, or will supply, a complete ex- 
planation of the mysterious universe, and that in consequence science is the 
one true method of acquiring knowledge and controlling the future. That 
there is or can be any branch of knowledge to which science cannot provide 
the key is thought by some to be the one blasphemy against progress. And 
yet it may really be the believer in the completely satisfactory role of science 
as final explainer who is behind the times.” 

The author undertakes to emphasize the limitations of science by calling 
attention to the many vital problems, many within their avowed fields of 
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specialization, which scientists so far have not been able to answer. It is 
certainly true that theories accepted one hundred years ago have been modified 
or completely swept aside; that the modern physics of today may well be the 
no-longer-exciting classical physics of the twenty-first century; and that new 
developments often reveal mysteries which continue to elude the scientific 
method. 

Mr. Rowland goes farther than this, however, and contends that for many 
problems no solutions will ever be available, that there are aspects of the physi- 
cal universe which must remain mysterious forever, which are beyond the 
reach of human intellect. The arguments supporting this point of view are 
not altogether convincing. In one instance, for example, it is maintained that 
physics can not answer the simple question ‘What is the electric charge on an 
electron?” - that the physicist “will not be able to say, simply and in a few 
sentences, just what an electric charge does; but that is quite a different matter.” 
Taking the position that a statement of what an electric charge does is not 
equivalent to a definition shows a lack of appreciation of the philosophy of 
logical positivism which finds general acceptance among scientists today; 
and, moreover, is in direct opposition to the thinking of serious students of 
language. 

The great value of Mysteries of Science does not lie in the attempt to 
demonstrate the limitations of science with regard to the physical universe, 
but rather in the endeavor to emphasize the idea that science deals only with 
the material aspects of life and cannot be extended to apply to the spiritual. 
The author warns against acceptance of belief in science as a substitute for, 
belief in religion, and disparages the use of “scientific” as an effective word, 


> «er 


connoting “modern,” “‘intelligent,” desirable.” 


Mr. Rowland makes strong and logically satisfactory arguments to support 
his belief that scientific investigation cannot answer questions of esthetics or 
ethics, i.e., cannot obviate the necessity for value judgements. Furthermore, 
he is justified in implying that the majority of scientists themselves would agree 
with him. The trained scientist is in little danger of substituting the religion 
of science for some other religion. This sort of substitution is merely the re- 
placing of reliance on one authority by reliance upon another, and blind al- 
legiance to authority is antithetical to the thought processes of the scientific 
investigator. 

The world of science and the world of values are different but equally 
vital spheres of human endeavor. Man cannot expect to exist in either of 
these worlds exclusively, but must recognize the interaction of the two. Be- 
cause of the spectacular achievements of the scientific world there is some 
danger that the search for the scientific ideal of truth may overshadow the quest 
for the spiritual ideals of goodness and beauty. Mr. Rowland avers that this 
would not be progress but rather a backward step in human development; that 
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human survival ultimately depends not upon the ability to make technical ad- 
vances but upon the ability and the will to make the correct value judgements. 
Central State College Thyrsa A. Frazier 


Prisoners of Liberation. Allyn and Adele Rickett. New York: Cameron 
Associates, Incorporated, 1957. 


The complexity of Prisoners of Liberation is announced in the Publishers’ 
Introduction. On one level, this book reveals the contemplation by Allyn and 
Adele Rickett of their personal ideologies as they underwent a reconstruction of 
their lives in a Chinese prison. On another level, it reflects the personality 
of the Chinese, subjected to new ways of grasping reality and, consequently, 
feeling the terror and doubts of a people in transition. 


Fundamentally, this is the story of a young couple, the Ricketts, students 
at a Chinese university when the Communists came into power. They were 
arrested on charges of espionage, confessed guilt shortly thereafter and, upon 
their return to the United States four years later, refused to repudiate their 
confession. The question as to whether the Ricketts are anti-American is answered 
by the fact that they continued acts of espionage even in the face of arrest. 
As for the stability of the Ricketts, the Introduction has this report from a 
practicing psychiatrist: ‘“There is much internal evidence in the book that such 
(instability) is not the case. Their interests and activities before arrest were 
of a highly organized and consistent nature. They made plans envisaging 
long range goals and entered upon these and carried them out consistently 
and for a long time. Their relationships with other people were not of a 
Bohemian type. Their own marriage relation survived difficulties and sep- 
arations sufficient to disrupt the marriages of people not highly integrated and 
organized.... Upon return to this country they have again set about an or- 
ganized and purposeful existence of professional study. They have pursued 
and talked about their new orientation in a solid and constructive manor and 
not in the irregular, disorganized, flamboyant and exhibitionistic manner so 
characteristic of crack pots.” 


The Ricketts were “brainwashed” - re-educated if you like. They were 
forced to examine and re-examine themselves. At the same time the values of 
a new type of life were constantly placed before them. A very important 
aspect of Allyn Rickett’s behavior is discussed by the publishers’ consulting 
psychiatrist. He points out that “Basically, when faced with this most terrible 
experience and crisis of his life, he found he had very little to fight for. Had 
he been subject merely to torture and brutality he would have probably found 
the moral force and superiority to his captors to withstand them. Or if he 
could have seen that the interests of his country and people were immediately 
and radically jeopardised by a confession, he would have summoned the moral 
force required to withstand this onslaught upon him.” 
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The process of change as it took place in the interior lives of the Ricketts 
is delineated in Prisoners of Liberation. Their introspective tendencies, their 
intellectual preoccupations, their disposition away from any type of impulsive 
reaction are testimony of the lengthy and intense period of self-examination in 
which they engaged. 


The value of this book is best realized when read rather than read about. 
Not only will the reader sense some of his own deep-seated problems and ques- 
tions by reading Prisoners of Liberation, but in the opinion of the publishers, 
he will get help from this book in settling his problems as well as in gathering 
a fuller knowledge of the times and world in which he lives. 

Central State College Albert H. Berrian 


The Slow Learner. M. F. Cleugh. New York: The Philosophical Library, 

Incorporated, 1957. 

Out of her broad experiences with schools in England which maintain 
“different types of special provisions for slow learners,” Dr. Cleugh presents 
in this volume the principles and policies for the organization of special educa- 
tional treatment for subnormal children. 

It is quite evident that a book of this kind dealing only with principles 
and policies, and not with personalities or methods, is leaving out much that 
ig important in education. The selection and organization of children is of 
minor importance as compared with the activities actually carried on in school 
and the relationships established there. 


The author asserts that opinions may differ as to the value of generaliza- 
tions, ‘‘since each deviant child has unique needs.” However, to establish any 
sort of school, authorities should be aware of the kind of children for whom it 
is intended, i.e., they must have policies and principles for guidance. This 
book has two divisions, (1) special schools dealing with ascertainment, selection, 
age of entry, reorganization, de-ascertainments and after care and (2) ordinary 
schools with alternative methods of providing special educational treatment for 
dull children and those requiring remedial help, with consideration of the 
advantages and drawbacks of each type of organization. It concludes with a 
chapter on the training of teachers who intend to work with slow-learning 
children. 

According to Dr. Cleugh the I. Q. is used as a basis for selection of educa- 
tionally subnormal children for special schools. This may be criticized because 
other criteria should be considered also. She agrees that school failure and 
maladjustment provide additional evidence of incapacity. Considering the 
“I. Q. alone the scale of ascertainment is demonstrably insufficient.” If an 
attempt is made to include other considerations the number waiting for entrance 
would be much greater. 

Dr. Cleugh contends that many difficulties of organization could be 
avoided if more attention were given to the admissions policy. If a large group 
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of children of somewhat higher ability is admitted the range of mental age 
becomes unmanageable. Then it is necessary to adopt some kind of screening, 
i.e., Classes are made more homogeneous by ability attainment grouping. In 
ordinary schools where the range of ability is wide, homogeneous grouping 
is advocated, but this method should not apply to educationally subnormal 
children. She insists that the competitive attitudes and pressures for results 
of the ordinary school should have no place in the special school. 

Since the aim of special education is to ‘‘foster the all-round development 
of the child,” the author prefers to think of de-ascertainment (termination of 
special education) as a result of successful development. She contends that 
if the child is dismissed before sixteen (the leaving age) failure on the part 
of authorities is evident. 

Dr. Cleugh reports that relatively little research has been done in remedial 
measures. “It is worth while to start off by putting remedial work into its 
context of prevention as, otherwise, there would be little defense against the 
cynic who defines remedial measures as ‘locking the stable door after the horse 
has gone.’ ”’ 

In addition to stressing other conditions necessary for the teaching situa- 
tion, Dr. Cleugh emphasized the importance of methods of teaching reading 
for those who intend to teach slow learners. Her concluding statement is: 
“In the last analysis, special educational treatment depends not on policy and 
organization, but on the human qualities of the teachers.” 

This book should be helpful in assisting administrators to make provision 
for special education and aid teachers who are confronted with the problems of 
retarded children. 


Central State College Arletta M. Johnson 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


A NOTE ON THE INTEGRATION OF THE SELF 
The ideal of world community and its fulfillment can come only 
through the self-realization and self-fulfillment of the individuals of 
the component communities who seek this goal in the institutional lab- 
oratories of their social living. 


The child’s prattle— 
“I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me” 


reveals his sense of another self that is somehow companionate if not 
identical with himself. In attempting integration of himself with 
the group around him, the child seems half aware of a duality in him- 
self which he objectifies into himself and his other self. The other 
self often becomes perpetrator of his little “sins of omission and com- 
mission” —“I did not do it; the other Wayman did it,” This objectifi- 
cation naturally sometimes progresses to scapegoating, when personal 
responsibility in accident or misdemeanor is dismissed by—‘Look what 
Ettie did!” 

Are we grown-ups much truer in analysis or much fairer in 
evaluation of our “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” behavior by which all 
of us are characterized to a greater or lesser degree? Prone indeed 
are we to locate the cause of personal antisocial attitude or behavior 
in some condition or even in some individual other than ourselves. 
Grown to adulthood, we, too, shape our behavior in terms of a duality 
of personality or of some agency under our control. Consider the 
vilification of our physical organs in which we indulge—especially 
with regard to others: “the evil eye,” the “scornful mouth,” the “‘lash- 
ing tongue,” the “hardened heart,” the withholding hand,” tie “un- 
willing feet,” the “forbidding manner’’—inclusive of our disgust or 
condemnation. These ever-faithful organs of sense and communication 
by which we live and enjoy are thus constituted scapegoats for the 
real selves who issue orders to them from a pedestal of egoism or 
enmity. 

The point of view pervading the above reflection is by no means 
facetious. Serious consideration might result in awareness that much 
of man’s inhumanity to man is due to emphasis on the false objectifi- 
cation of the psyche into a fictitious self that acts as master of cere- 
monies in our personal and community interrelationships. 
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Philosophy throughout the ages has suggested the study of the 
self. Perhaps we have not caught the implied emphasis on the inner, 
personal, individual self that should influence all of our outgoing 
impulses and relationships. This emphasis is as essential for the reali- 
zation of community in world affairs as it is in individual living. Only 
mature individuals can build a mature world. 

Concentration on a program dedicated to the development of world 
unity and harmony through the development of individuals aware of 
the necessity of self-fulfillment as the key to universal fulfillment 
could eventuate into a social revolution of world-wide import. The 
nature of such a program might be glimpsed through the following 
abbreviated ideas: 


1. The recognition of the personal snner self as the seedbed of construc- 
tive and progressive thought and action. 

2. The proper assessment of the responsibility of the individual self’s 
thought and action in all of the ramifications of his social interrela- 
tionships. 

3. The assumption on the part of all social institutions of the responsi- 
bility to develop in youth this understanding of the human self in its 
seeming duality: integral in nature but with twofold power and 
function—(1) to sense and determine the right attitude and action; 
(2) to see that this sense of right attitude and action projects itself 
to influence community living. 

By some such intelligent and determined effort to be aware of 

and accept responsibility for our personal and social thought and 
action, we might be able to escape perennial adolescence and become 


mature adults in the true sense of the term. 
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